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THE HEBREW THEOORACY. 



TnKimrlionoftheBookof E>od lis comprised in cliaplers 31,32, and 23, con- 
laiaa the record of what God spate to Moses, when he ' drew near to the thick 
darliness,' after the peojile liad retired I'rom iheir close vicinity to (he sacred 
mount. The contents of these chapiters relate Tor Ihe ma:l part to the judicial 
or polilical regulations which God was picaseil to enact for his people, with the 
occasional iatermiilure nf precepts pertaining to tlic system of worship. But 
in order to convey an adaquale idei of this deparlmenl of the Pentateuch, it 
will be proper lo present to the reader a compendious view of the peculiar civil 

occasion may require, a more detailed exhibition of its several di»lingulshiag 
features. 

The form of government whicli prevailed among Ihe descendants of Abraham, 
prior to the time of Mosea, was the patriarchal. Abraham, Isanc, and Jitcol, 
governed their respective families in virtue of that paiernal nuthority which was, 
in the early ages of the world, universally conceded to the fathers and heads ol 
households. The families thus governed were the natural germs (/{tribes, every 
one of which obeyed its own prince ((flDl loM), who was originally the first, 
born of the foander of the tribe, b«t in progress of lime appears lo have been 
elected. In proportion as the numbers of tlie Irihes were anginen ted their AmiJj 
or patriarchs became powerful chieflains, and under the title o( princes, eldtrs, 
and head! of tribes, answered very nearly to Ihe sheikhs and emirs of the Bedouin 
Arabs and other nomade races of modern times spread over the regions of the 

But aHer the deliverance from Egypt, when they were to be set apart, and des- 
tined to the great object of preserving and transmitting the true religion, God 
saw Hi 10 bestow upon them a new civil and religious polity wisely adapted to 
the purposes whicli, as a nation, Ihey wete intended in subserve. Of these, one 
of the principal undoubtedly was, to keep alive Ihe grand fundamental irttlh, that 
Hiere is bat one living anri trve God, and thai he only is to be uvrshipped and 
adored, loved and obeyed. With a viewio this a peculiar conslilulion was 
adopted, familiarly known as Ihe Theocracy; actording to which God became 
Ihe limporal king and snprtme civil magistrate of the nation. Not that it was 
possible for Jehovah to sink his character of Lord and Master of Ihe universe in 
bis capacity as civil ruler of the Hebrews. He was still, us Creator and Judge, 
Ihe God of each individual IsraeUie,ashe is theGndofcach individual Christian ; 
bul he moreover sustained, both lo every indiiidJiat Israelite, and lo Ihe whole 
colleclive body of Ihe Israel ilish nation, the additional relulion of temporal savi- 
riign. In this chjracter he solemnly proffered himself to the people at Motml 
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4 THE HEBREW TI^EOCRACT. 

Sinai, and in Ihis characler he was, with equal eolemnily, accepted by then 
QDiled voice, En. 19. 4—8. This polily was doublleis adoijled with the design 
ihal the obedience which Ihey tendered him as King might become in some 
measore idenlified with tiie reverence due to him as God / as while they yielded 
Ihe former, Ihey would be less liltBly to withliold the latter. And it is to be 
noticed, Ihal it was not till after the iraiisactiou tecotded Ex. 19. 7—9, in which 
God was recognised in his characWr oSimmediate Raltr of thai peojjle, Ihat he 
proceeded to promulgate ftomlheeloudsofMounl Sinai the systim of laws and 
ordinances designed for them as a religions community. In this syslem, how- 
ever, the morat code of the Decalogue, which was both uttered and recorded in a. 
different manner frum the reel, is to be considered as given, not in his character 
of national kii^ of the Israelites, but in thai of the Creator and Lawgiver of the 

clear that in the chapters before us nearly every ordinance and slaiule can be re. 
ferred to some one of the ten commandments, and is lo be considered as merely 
a developement of its sense and spirit. Yet as they are termed empliBti tally 
'judgments,' they undoubtedly belonged more especially lo the cioii government, 
and formed a kind of common law, very analogous lo the common law of other 
lands, having respect lo nmlters at issue between man and man, which became 
the subject oljudieiiti decision. Though of a (dm/ioroi character in themselves, 
they still involved moral considerations, and were for tlie most part based upon 
some eiptess precept of the Decalogue. 

Since ihen Ihe Jewish polity was slrictlj a Theocracy, in which Jehovah ap- 
peared as the immediate sovereign and ihe people of Israel as his immediate 
subjecls, this relation would naturally give rise to certain important results, in 
the administration of Ihat ecoaomy, which weil deserve our notice. In the first 
place, no authority was.vested, by the Mosaic co.iStilulion, in any one man or 
body men, nor even in the whole nation assembled, to make new laws or aller 
nld ones ; their sovere^ Jehovah reserving this power eiclusively to himself. 
On the same grounds, Ihe Hebrew constitution recognized no one hereditary 
chief magistrate, nor gave any power, even to the whole nation, ID elecl a su- 
preme governor. It was the especial prerogative of Jehovah to appoint whom- 
soever he pleased to preside over the people underthe title of '• Ige, as his oivii 
immediate vicegerent. And such men, we know, were fro... time to time raised 
op as the eiigencies of ihe state required them, and, under a special commission 
from heaven, wrought the most signal .deliverances for their countrymen. 

Another important consequence of the Theocratic polity was, that idolatry he- 
came not only the transgression of a moral precept of most aggravated character, 
but also on act of irfojon againal the alale. It was a virtual reji^ciion of the 
authority of their acknowledged Ruler. 11 was a breach of the original com- 
pact, an open rebellion agninsl God, o positive casting off of svrorn allegiance, 
and therefore, on the established princijiles of all governments, justly meriting 
capita! punishment. We are not lo be surprisrd, therefore, to find idolatry, with 
witchcraft, magic, necromancy, and other kindred practices cnnnecled with it, 
treated as a crime equal lo tfc it of murder, and suhjecling all those who were 
nimosl penulty of ihe law. The 
revocable ban nr anathema called 
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THE HliBKEW THEOCRACY. 9 

Bin htrm, followed by complete clesltuttioii, Lev. IB. 31 ; Ho'. 6. Deut. 17,9- 
6, N»y,sobtricl was the ptohibilion on tJii« nubjecl, that the inciter lo idolatry 
was never to be piiid<ine(1,eienLlu)ui;h he xtiould claim tile diameter of a projibet, 
and ulter predictions wbich should be exactly tulHlkd, Deut. 13. 3—12. Tha 
nearest relations and the dearest ftirnds were to Ite delivered up to jusl pnnish- 
meiit if they enticed to idolatry ; and the accuser, as the first witness, was re- 
quited to cast the first stone ai tile convicted traitor. Even a foreigner who 
dwelt among the Hebrews, could not be eieiiipted from capital punishment if he 
practised idolatry himself, or templed others to practise it ; for by so doing ho 
becainea rebel, and a leader of rebellion, against the ting, and against the whole 
civil government. 

Again, if ii be admitted that God sustained the character of (tmporn; prince and 
legislator to he Israelitesj nothing is more natural than that what may be termed 
tbe civil or political laws enacted by him in that character slio'ild be enlbrced 
by Umporat sanctions. Accordingly, as it is beyond a doubt that the rewards 
and punishmeats annexed lo the Jewish civil code were mainly i<Hi;iora/, we find 
in Ibis view of the subject a sufiicient explanation of the (act. The absence in 
thebooksof Moses of any very explicil notice oflhe future existence ol the soul. 
or of a future state of rewards and punishments, has indeed afforded ground of 
cavil to the skeptic, but there ia certainly soint^thing inconsistent in the position, 
that God acted as the temporal sovereign of Israel, and yet that while thus net- 
ir^ he administered the laws of the land, not by the sanction of lemporoi re- 
wards and punishments in this world, but by the sanction of fuiure rewards and 
punishments in anolktr world. Accordingly, any one has only to turn to the 
declarations of the law itself in Deut. 11. 56—28 ; 28. 1—45, lo be convinced thai 
such is not the character of its sanclions. 

It is not, hoHrevcr, to be inferred from Ibis, »s Wurburton has done, that the 
fact of a future existence, and of future rewards and piinishmenls, was unknovm 
either lo Moses or to the nation of Israel. Although the doctrine of future retri- 
bution is tai^ht rather by iucidenlal reference than by authoritative declaration, 
yet the evidence that it was known and believed under the Mosaic economy is 
abundant and cuiivlusive, as has been shown by Graves (Lecl. on the Penta- 
teuch), Faher (on the Three Dispensations), and others. Certain itis,lhatWB 
cannot suppose the nation of Israel lo have enjoyed leas of the revelation of a 
liiture state than the palriarchs from whom they were descended, and of these 
the Apostle expressly assures us, Ihat'they died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and con- 
fessed that they were strainers and pilgrims on the earth, seeking and desiring a 
better country, even an heavenlj'.' But the main purpose for which the Jewish 
economy was established did not require, that any other than temporal sanctions 
should be explicitly propounded under it. The laws of the Theocracy were to be 
enforced by on extraordinary providence, and in accordance with Ibis, the grand 
motives placed before the Hebrews to pursue the good and loavoid the evil were 
those which were derived from the benefits and calamities, the rewar Is and puD- 
ishmenls of this Ufe. The distinct and prominent exhibition of the doctrine of 
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which vt enjoy in the gospel of Him who 'has brought life and immortaJitf to 
light.' 

tliat polity, and in order thai the Hebrews might have their relation to God kept 
conslHnlly before their eyes, the Most High, as their King, caused a royal tpol 
to be erected IQ the centre of the encampment, where the pavilions of all kiuga 
and chiefs were usually erected, and to be fitted up vith all the splendor of roy. 
alty, as a moveable palace. It was divided into three apurtinents, in the inner- 
most of which was the royal throne, supported by golden cherubs ; and the fool 
stool of the throne, a gilded ark containing the tables of the law, the MagnK 
Charla of church and state. In the ante-room a gilded table was spread with 
bread and wine, as the royal table, and precious incense was bvrned. The eite- 
rior room or court, might be considered the royal culinary apartment, and there 
music was performed, like the music at the festive tables of eastern monarchs. 
(Lev.31,6,8, 17. Num. 38. 2. Deul. 33, 4. Ezelt. 44. 7.) God mnde choice 
of the Levites for his courtiers, stnte-offieers, and palace guards ; and Aaron for 
the chief officer of the court and first minister of state. For Ibe maintenance of 
these officers, he assigned one of the tithes which the Hebrews were to pay as 
rent for the use of the land. He finally required all the Hebrew males, of a suit- 
able age, to repair to his palace every year, on the three great annual festivals, 
with presents, to render hom^e to their king ; and us these days of renewing 
their homage were to be celebrated with festivity and joy, the second tiihe was 
expended in providing the entertainments necessary for those occasions. In 
short, every religious duty was made a matter of political obligstion ; and all 

the people to God, and so interwoven with their religious duties, that the He- 
brew could not separate his God and his king, and in every law was reminded 
equally of both. Consequently the nation, so long as it had a national eiist- 

troe God. The succeeding notes will show that this view of the drift and design 
of Ibis remarkable structure is by no means inconsistent with its having; l>cen 
framed throughout with a typical import, and designed to shadow forth the lead- 
ing spiritual mysteries of the gospel. But that it actually sustained the character 
here ascribed to it, we think there con be no doubt. 
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THE BOOK OF EXODUS 

CHAPTER XXL 



CHAPTER XXI. 



after the people had 
rheir conlenlB n 



mighi heeome the subjett o( judida! 
deeisioQ, siill involved moral coasiiei- 
alions, and were in fact based upon some 
one or other of the eipress precepls of 
the Decalogue. They are, therefore, 
Tory properly introduced in this lon- 
nexion, immeiliatety after the moral 
cade, lo which they liave continual 
reference. In our estimate of the polity 
of which these laws form a part, we 
mnst have regard lo the circumstances 
of the people, and the period for which 
they were designed, and though we may 
admit that it would he very possible 
for God to have given a code intrinsic- 
ally more eicellenl and holy, yet we 
shall be ready to conclude that no bel- 
ter one could have been given in the 
thrn circumstances of the Jewish race. 
1. Tltaearelhejodgmiats,Scc. Heb. 
D^DSlCa mlshpolimi from OC33 tha- 
pAa(, tu judge, and here signifying the 



2 Hf thou buy nn Hebreiv s< 
r'ant, six years he shall serve: a 



tlalules, judicial lau'a, or rvUs o/judg- 
mint, by which their civil government 
was to be conducted, and according to 
which the magistrates were to give 
judgment in disputed cases or dilfer- 
"noes arising between man and man. 
juit judgminls. As 



rislati 



s froi 



Bod. 



Iheil 
theii 

No part of Iheir code, whether 
ecclesiastical, orii;inaIed with them- 
selves, or was left to be modified bv 
the dictates of human prudence 

Lairs respecting Servants. 
a. (f thou buy an Jlibr/u- aerrant 
&c. Heb. nipn -IB ki tiknth, trAen 
(Sou ahalt purchase, procure, acquire; 
a term of which the general import is 
lh]i of acguUition or possession in 
whatever manner obtained. See Notes 
on Gen. 4. 1,-14. 19. The following 
instances of the use of (he term will go 
modified by 



iv that i( 



being bought a 
and chattels, as they 
of modern Slav. 



1 sold as goods 
e under the sys- 
cially in 
1. 1, 



lid, Ren 



<e gotten (irT'Jp kauiiki) a 
the Lord.' And she accordingly 
named him Coin (pp kayin), that is, 
gotUa, acquired. Proy. 15. 32, 'He that 
Ih reproof getleth (ITJIp kimth) 
understanding.' Is. II. 11, ' The Lord 
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n the seventh he shall go otJt free 3 If he came in by himself, he 
shall go out by himself: if he were 



for nothing. 



(mpb liknolh) the remnant of his peo- 
ple.' Ps. T8. M, 'He brought them to 
IhiE mouniain irliich his right hand Aad 
purrhiaed (reap kanethak).' Neh. 6. 
8, 'We of our ability have redeemtd 
(13i]p taininu) our brethren the Jews, 
Ihal were sold unto the heathen.' Prov. 
8. 22, ' The Lord posMJJtd me (ijip 
kanani) in the beginning of his way.' 
Here, as the service among the He- 
brews was for the most part voluntary, 

legitimately imply IA« buying him from 
hiviae(f, that is, ftuying hi> serviett, as 
any olh^r mode of purchase. Indeed, 
as there is no positive proof that He. 
brew servants were ever made such or 
kept in that condition by force, against 
Iheir awn consent, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, the decided presomp- 
tion is, that such is the kind of'buying' 
here spoken of. As to the term "CS 
obed, aeruffnl, it comes from 13S aba4, 
to itrvt, which is applied lariouely to 
thfl «ri^ng of worshippers, of tributa- 

to a father, of subjects to a ruler, of 
hirelings, of soldiers, of public offieers, 
&c. With similar latitude, the deriva- 
tive noun is applied to all persona doing 
service for others, irrespective of the 
ground or principle on which that service 
was rendered. Accordingly il embraces 
in its range of application, tributaries, 
worshippers, domestics, subjects of gov- 
ernment, magistrates, public ofllcers, 
younger sons, prophets, kings, and the 
Messiah himself. To interpret il 'slave,' 
or to atpie, from the fact of the word's 
being used lo designate domestic serr- 
anls, thai (hey were made servants by 
foTCK. worked wiihont pay, and held as 
articles of property, would be a gross 
and gratuitous assumption. The mean, 
mg of the present passage undoubtedly 
It, ' If thou dost in any way become 



cssed of a brother Hebrew, si 
ivG a right to command his serv 
consequence of which right a 









understood here is notorious; whether 
as the sfflftftoMrol yfiy, in which Ih* 
land lay fallow, or as the seventh year 
from the time vhtn the aervaal was 
bought. Maimonides was of the latter 
opinion, and this appears on the whole 
the most probable ; for Moses uniform- 
ly calls il'the seventh year,' without 
using the term 'sabbatical year,' or ap- 
parently at all alluding to it. And be- 
sides, when he describes the sabbatical 



lofse 



i. Yet 



it is to be presumed that if the jabiitt 
year should occur before the six years' 
service had expired, his mannmission 

the general law. Lev. 25. 40, unless 



! had I 



sold for 



Ht shall go 
That is, without being required to pay 
his master any thing as a consideratioti 
for the shortened term of service. Be- 
ing made free by law he was to pay 
nothing for his liberty. Nor was he 
required tn py for any tiling else. Al- 
though he might during the period of 
his service have labored under sickness, 
and put his master to cost, yet no com- 
pensalion was lo be expected fronj him 

servant was during his servitude as his 
own possession for which he was bound 
10 provide at his ovra charges, — One 
cannot but be strucW with admiration 
at perceiving what kind provisions were 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



married, then bis wife shall go out 
with bim. 

4 If his master have given him a 
wife, and she have home bim sons 

brew mighl become a slave were the 
following; (1.) Wlien under the pres- 
sure of eilreme iioveriy he soW his 



lliec,' &c. (2.) When snld for a like 
reitson by a father ; v. 7, 'If a man sell 
his daughter to be a maid-servant,' &c. 
Comp. Neh. 5, 5. (3.) Ii.«olvent debt- 
ors might, as a punishment, be sold for 
servants, or, hy way of payment, put into 
Ihe hands of their credilnrs as slaves; 
£ KingE, 4. 1, 'My husband is dead — 
iind the creditor rs come to lake unto 






' (4-) 



s unable to inalte rc^ti 
tution for what he had stolon, Mrord- 
ing to Ihe proportion required of him 
by the la«', was sold by way of re- 
quitn) (o him whom he had robbed ; 
Ei. as. 3, 4, ' If he have nothing, then 
he ehnll be sold for his Iheft.' <9.> 
acquired by the issue of 



[he I 



i of Blav 



of slavery, however, Is undoubtedly re- 
garded in the Scriptures as an evil, yet, 
as it was an ecil thai had prevailed in 
the world long before the estitblishment 
of the Jewish polity, infinite wisdom 
did not see tit al once to root il out, but 
enacted such meliorating laws in re- 






croel fea. 






I state of bcHidage could well be. In like 
j manner lie regulated without exi-irpat- 
! ing polygamy. 

" 4. tfhe came in by MmSflf, Heb. 
IBaa bcgappo, with his body. That is, 
with his body only; in his single per- 
!ODj having neither wife nor children. 
^r. «„«, ,,,„«, himself ■'lone. It is 
itidently used in conlradistinclion to 
h» bfing married in the neit clause. 



r daughters, the wife aiii 
hildrcn shall be her master' 
e shall go out by himself. 



Tf a free 



a Heb: 



himself for a bondman, had previously 
had a wife, this relalion was not dis- 
turbed by his servitude, at the CKpira- 
tion of which her freedom was to be re- 
stored along with her husband's. But 

verse. There the marriage is one that 
takes place during the continuance oi 
the servitude, and seems to be of the 

cohabilation, ofthc Romans, which, in- 
stead of ' ennjugium,' jredlock, was the 
term applied to the marriages of slaves. 
A master gave his servant a wife dur- 
ing the period of his servief, but re- 
lained her and her children after he re- 
gained his liberty, the connexion being 
of course dissolved by a divorce. Bui 
it is generally maintained hy commen- 
tators, Ihal the wife thus given was lo 
be a heathen or tiemile bond-maid, and 
not a Hebrewess, which they gathered 
from Lev. 25. 44, 'Both thy bondmen 
and thy bondmaids, which thou shall 
have, shall be of the heathen thai ara 
round about thee ; of them shall ye buy 
bondmen and bondmaids.' This pas- 
sage, hovraver, does no) of itself make 
il cf^riain that such was the case, al- 
though (he idea is undoubtedly coan- 
lenanced by v. 7 — 11, of the chapter be- 
fore ns, which n-ould seem to intimate 
that if a Jewi 



11 all, it 






n Deut. 15. 12, tnat Hebrew bond- 
1 and bondmaids came under the 
ie law of manumission at the end of 



awful 




nnds B 


rh a 


wife, 


for the 


^-h^e 




ork s 


lould 


be dp 


ained iu 




dea 


rer rh 


rios 


of Ih 


allotted 




Tl 




sh cr 




opt the 


samev 


ew 


The childre 


produced from 
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6 "Antt if the servant shall plain- 
ly saj', 1 love my tnasier, my wife, 
*nd my children ; I will not gi 

6 Then his master shall bring him 



tegatded as 
Ming also slaves, and constiluled llje 
class called 'born in llie house,' Gen. 
J4. 14.— n. 23; 'sons of Ihe house,' 
Gen. 15. 3 ; or ' sons of the handmaid,' 
Ex, 23. 12. or those Abraham had 
31S{ and as it might naturally be sup- 
posed ihal servants thus forming a purt 
or Ihe household, and imbibing allacli- 
ments to tbeir master (torn their eurltcsl 
jears, would be more ileserving of con- 
fidence than strangers, he puis araie in- 
to their hands, when his service required 
it ; a measure, by ihe way, entirely in- 
consiBl«it with the genius of American 
Glaieholding, which will not admit ol 
masters' putting swords or lire-arms 
into the hands of their slaves. 

5, 6. And if the sermnt shall plainly 
lay, &c. Heh, "^ly/C- TSK anifflr V"' 
mnr, sowing shall say. That is, shall 
say it again and again, so that his pur- 
pose shail become a matter of notori- 
ety. This is intimated in order that 
there might be evidence of such an in- 
tention being in the highest di'gree volun- 
tary and unconstrained. IT Thtn his 

Toaater ahnll brini; him utIo ihe jvdgen. 
Heb. DV1>-1 5» 'l ha^Eloh m to Ihe 
gadi. That s to the mag stratec ho 
nre called gods Ps 82 1 6 Join 
Id. 34, 35 Clal Before Ihe j dges 
Gr. np.^; TH ,f ■> r lo the 

judgment or It hunal of God The 
phraseoli^ s remarkable b t the pre 
italent s^nt ments of the Or entals n 
regard to sovereignly of all sorts tend 
to illustrate it. The Egyptians, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus (B. I- c. 
90), looked upon their king) 



of diii 



and froi 



the ti 



DUS. [B. C. 1491 

unto the ^i judges: he shall al-^o 
bring him to the dour, or unto the 
door-post; and his master shall 
= bore his ear through with an awl 
and he shall serve him for ever. 



when one is summoned to the place of 
justice is in these words, 'Thou art in- 
viied to the (riiunoi qfGod.' It would 
seem that they regarded a judge or ma- 

as such a lively image of the Deity that 



e led U 



apply t' 



capacity a. divine title.— It is easily 
conceivable that a servant, who had a 
good master, might wish to remain with 
him permanently during life, particu- 
larly if he had lived in conlvbernio 
with one of his master's female slaves 
and had children by her, for whom ha 
would naturally cherish a strong affec- 
tion, and from whom he must separate 
if he accepted liis freedom, fn such a 
case he was permitted to bind himseU 
forever to the service of the master; 
but in order to guard against all abuse 
of this permission, and especially that 
it might appear that he was not fraudn- 
lently or forcibly detained against bia 
will, it was ordained that the trans- 
action should be gone about judicially, 
and with appropriate formalities. For 
Ibis purpose, al\er being brought before 
the magistrate, and deeltiration probably 
made of his intention, he wus taken back 
and hiscarbored through n-ith an awl at 
the door of his master's house, in token o( 
his being, as it were, ajffixed to it hence, 
forward Ihe rest of his days. This bor. 

a badge of servitude. Thus Juv. Sat. I 
102, 'Why should I fear or doubt to de. 
fend the place, though born upon the 
banks of the Euphrates os the tender 
perjoralionr in my ear evince?' upon 
which the ^cienl scholiast remarks 
' that this vi-as a sign of slavery.' It ii 
supposed ihal the Psalmist, Ps. 40. 6, 
spealiing in the person of the Me»- 
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I alludes 



Heb. Mil 



last itiDU opened.' 
hroiigh ;' pxprfss: 
ion ta his Talhfr's serriue. MichaelJb 
emnrks, 'That this slaliile of Mows 
nade boring the ears in some degree 
gnominious to a free man ; beciiiisc it 
wcaine the sign wliereby a perpetua' 
lUvc vias to be Itnown, and thai f« 
.bis reason he wonld have beeu very 
jiad lo hnve ptocnred the abandon- 
ment of the prjctice of servants' thus 
permttnenlly adopting a state of vassal- 

sge.' H He shall lervi Aim /or iver. 

Thit is, as long as he or his masitr 
lived. Sonif make it to be till the 
period of the next ensuing jubilee, but 
ibe other sense is probably more tor- 
reel. Thus, 1 Sam. l.aa, 'That be inay 
appear before ihe Lord, and thus abide 
foremr;' i. e. as long as he lives. Tills 
will uppear still more evident by sup- 
posing a case thai might easily havp 
happened. A slave was sold three years 
before the b^inniiig of the jubilee. 
What was lo be done with him at the 
eipiration of lliat time! If ho were 
".hen released by llie law of the juWlee, 
how nas it possible for 
the six years here presi 
law! Tills brings us to s 
inconsistency in the law. 
oa the whole forced to the conviction 
that the rogulaiioii before us had no re- 
spect whatever to Ihe jubilee. Let the 
grand object of tliat ijislitution be con- 
sidered. It was, that every man might 
' reluni to his possession' — which could 
not be alienated for a longer time — and 
to his family ; Lev. 25. 10—24. But it 
Joes not appear that the privilege ex. 
lended alike to ei-ery clast of servanta. 
A difference would naturally be made 
between the case of one made a slave 

by his misfortunes- Consequently the 
■ Lev. 25. 39—12, 
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and be sold 



o ihee ; thou shalt ni 



palpable i 



hired servant, and as a so- 
journer he shall be with thee, and 
shall serve ihee unto the yearof jubi. 
lee : and then he shall depart from thee, 
both he and his children with him, and 
shall relurn nolo his own family, and 
unto the possession of his fathers sb 









ideralion. The 



which 1 brought forth oi 
of Egypt ! they shall not 1 
bondmen-' The drill of the 
here cited is entirely diffeten 
of tlie one i ' 
latter speaks of one who was in the 
fullest sense of the Jewish law a 'bond- 
ant,' but only a ' hired-servant,' The 
elates to one who was sold for 
lu; the former to one who dis- 
posed of his services on account of his 

serviiride appointed by the law before 

was invariably aix years; the period 

■d by the other was UH Iht nexljubi- 

, which might be any number of years 

III one lo fifty. The des^:n of the 

' in Exodus, in ordaining that the 

thief should be made a slave for six 

years, was thai he might thereby ba 

punished for his crime, and that the 

loney g"^" *'"' ^"" should make 

line compeiisalinn to the person he 

had tiyured; while the object of the 



law in 



Ls that tl 






t that he might find the n 
infortable support in his oec 
Ic design of the statute git 



to have n 
Ihat before 



referi 



ind if thy h 



: like 



ly Google 



Ihe light to his psternal eslate. But 
the design of the other law in giving the 
impoverished hired-servanl his liberty 
^t Ihe next jubilee, was expressly that 
he might letum to his fumily and again 
enjaj his patrimonial inheritance. As 
then these two ordinances appear lo be 
entirely distinct from and unrelated to 
each other, there is no necessity Cor 
interpreting the phrase 'for ever,' aa 
■ signifying Ihe same as ' till the nent 
j^ibilee.' 

1. IJ a man sell his datighler, &c. 
We must still bear in min<l what Itas 
been said above respecting the iniport 
n{ tilling po'sotif under the Mosaic law. 
It was simply equivalent lo selling one's 
atrvicu. It conveyed no ownsrsliip. 
It did not reci^nise the odious doctrine 
of modern slavery that a man may be- 
came a. chattel, and be held and treated 
simply as an article of property. So in 
the case before us, a father might be re- 
duced to such an extreme of poverty as 
10 be constrained to have recourse to 

ing of the services of a daughter, nhen 
of a young and tender age, for a ccn- 
sideration. But it is clear (rom the con- 
usually at least, upon some engagement 
or expectation that the person who 
bonght her would lake her, when of 
age, as his wife or concubine. Her pur- 

a wife. This is conlirmed by the com- 
ment of Maimonidea, who says ; 'A He- 
brew handmaid niigbt not be sold but to 
one who laid himsrlf under obligations 
to espouse her to himself or to his son, 
when she was fit to he belroibed.' Jar- 
cbi also on the same passage says, 'He 
is bound to espouse her 10 be his wife, 
for tht money of her purchasf is the 
money of her espovsai.' An example 
'^fthis seljmg of daughters by impover- < 



If She shall not go out la the men 

sirtanis do. That is, shall not go out 
upon the same conditions, but iijion bet- 
ter. She shall be better provided for at 
her departure; inasmuch as a feeble 
woman is less able to protect herself 
and secure her own welfare, than a 
strong and able-bmtied man. Tliere is 
an apparent contradiction between this . 
passage, and Dent. 16, IT, where, in 
sjieaking of the mate servant's having 
his ear bored in token of perpetual serv- 
itude, it is said, 'And also unto thy 
maid-aervanl shall lliou do lihewise.' 
Michaolis exjilains this by supposing 
that the Hebrew legislalnr, after the 
lapse of forty years, made an alteration 
in his laws, and addeil the ordinance 
contained in Deatcrouomy. 'He did not 
patronize slavery ; at least he endeav- 
ored to mitigate its evils to native He- 
brews, and to eonHne it within certain 

from Kgypt, he did so with respect to 
males, arid availing himselfof an ancient 
and merciful usage, which terminated 
servitude after seven years, be inlro- 

conirnvertible right. After the people 
had been accustomed to this piece of 
clemency, he went a step farther in the 
law which he gave forty years after, 
and established the very same ordinancB 
in behalf of females.' itut we think it 
probable that there was originally 









sold 



'ho had sold herself be- 
cause of her poverty, and of a daughter 
sold by her father, in expectation of her 
being espoused by her master or one of 
his sons. In this last case, which is 
rred, she would be 



ntitled 






-dingly. But m 
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. free ai 



fornler, which seems lo be com 
in Deuteroaomy, she was to 
der the same r^ulalions wiih 
servant who declined going ai 

is perfectly conceivable thai a momi 
might be iafluenced by the same inotiv< 
as ft man turemain with hec master, ai 
as (here is no proof that such was n 

mode of reconciling the apparent di 
crepancy between the two passage 
However this may be, it is certain Ih 
in the time of the prophet Jeremiah 

gaie freedom to the Hebrew slaves 
the seventh year, extended not only to 
the male, but also to the female 
Jer. 34. 9^16, a passage which may be 
very profitably read in this connexion. 

8. (fahe please not her masler, Hcb. 
n-'JIK ■'J-'Sa nSI DS im raah be-alnc 
adoniiha, if tin bt eoil in the eyes of her 
Jiuater; a yeiy common Hebraic idiom, 
importing, however, not moral evil, but 
rather the want of personal allraclions. 
'Good,' in lilce manner, is in repeated 
lUElances used in a sense equivalent to 
'goodly,' or as an atlribute of Ihe outer 

man. See Nole on Gen. 39. 6. 

IT IVho hath betrothed htr lo kimaelf. 
As if the purchase under these circum- 
stances was considered as a virtual be. 
trothal, so that no other formalities 
were requisite. But it is to be noted 
that ihe original presents her 
reading, in which our iranslalion has 
followed the mai^in (li lo, to him) in- 
stead of Ihe teit (si lo, nol). In (he 
one case the correct rendering is, ' who 
dolh not (si) beirolh her ;' in (he 
other, 'who halh betrothed her to him- 
«y Oil).' Either mode of reading 
yields substantially the same sense, 
only in the latter case 'betrolhing' signi- 
fies thi preliminary engagement or affi- 

VOL. II, a 



.0 sell her ui 
shall haTem 
: dealt deceitfully with her. 

I ancing, which the ii 



ered in 



in the former, ihe 
of the marriage; 
ttiat is, he hath not acted accordii^ 
lathe mutual understanding of the par- 
lies j he bath not fullilled expectation. 
In doing one thing he hath not done an- 
other u'hich was virtually implied in it. 
It is obvious that according as one or 
the olher of these senses is assumed, 
the particle employed will be H^ In, 
not, or ij) to, to him. The Scriptures 
present several olher instances of the 

which commentators have labored with 
great assiduity. Of the^e an ample ac- 
count is given in Viiringa's Obi, Sac, 

L. UI. e. 14. § 14 IT Then shall he 

lei ker be r^eenifd. Heb, mSn heph- 
dah, shall rause her lo be redeemed. 
Implying not merely consent to the ac( 
of another, but positive elforts on his 
awn part to effect the step ; he shall see 
to her being redeemed; i. e. by her fa- 
ther, or any of her kindred who has a 
mind so lo do. But if this were not 
done, he was nol allowed to marry her 



ually been 
of the 



tribe or family, because it is supposed 
nn Hebrew slave could be sold to a 
Gentile. But we see not why the literal 
rendering may nol be adhered to. The 

of another nation, who might desire lo 
have her as a concubine, and with whom 
she might be in danger of forgetting 
the true religion. It was an ordinance 
by which the highest welfare of the 
individual was kindly consulted. — >— 
7 Seeing he halh dealt deceitfully with 
her. Heb. na TTSna be-bigdo bah, in 
eceilfiilly treating her, i. e. as a 
^nation of it. Having wronged 
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9 And if he liave betrothed het 
UQto his son, he shall deal with 
her after the manner of daughters. 

10 If he take him another wife; 
herfood.herra ment,>iaBdherduty 
of marriage shall he not diminish. 

11 And if-he do not lliese ihree 
unco her, then shall she go out free 
without money. 



hf r bj fi-ualralLiig bcr hope of mairiage 
in his owD family, be was not to aild 
one injury to Bnolher by disposing of 
her in a foreign connexion, where hci 
principles and her happiness mighi he 






n ; sbnll 
V her in 



»i¥e her a dowry, and h*5lo 
-narriage as if she had b«cn bis own 
laughter. Bui wbelber he or his son 
nad married her and then afterwards 
taken another wife, %\\\\ this was nol 
10 operale to her disadvanloge. She 
was to be suitably maintained, and her 
due matrimoiiiol privileges continued 
lo her, or else she was freely to be set 

at liberty. IT Her iuty of marriage. 

Heb. nmj' anothah. Gr. tiv 6/.iJiut 
ourn(, her companyinn, converie, eo- 
kabittUion, which Paul, 1 Cor. 1. 3, ex- 
presses by the phrase of Mue benevo- 
lence,' equivalent lo conjugal converse. 

n Shall he not diminish. Heb. 

V'iX^ »i lo yigra, shall not keep back, 
as the term is rendered Num. 9. 7, 'And 
those men said unto him. We are de- 
filed by the dead body of a man ; where- 
fore are ire kipl back {113] aiggara), 
that we may not offer an offering of the 
Lord in his appointed season among 
the children oflsraeU' The Gr. in this 
place has ovk oMvT-if.i|«i, ihall not de- 
fraud, whence the aposlle in speaking 
of the same subject, 1 Cor. 7. 5, says, 
'De/Tdud ye no! one another (»n otruo- 
Tcfjrc -.XJij*™) eicept it be with con- 
aeiit, tec' Gr. 'And he shall not de- 
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12 1i 'He that smiieih a man, so 
that he die, siiall be surely put to 

13 And k if a man lie not in wait, 
butGod I deliver Aii/i into his hand; 
then iQ I will appoint tliee a place 
whither he shall flee. 



converse.' Chal. 'And her nourishment, 
raiment, and communion he shall not 
prohibit.' Sam. 'And her habiLalion he 

times he may not diminish.' Syr. 'And 

conjugal enjoyment he shall nol lessen.' 

11. ffhrdonottbetethret. That is, 

eilher of the three things mentioned 

above, y. 16. IT Then sliall she go 

out free tHIhoiU money. Upon coming 
lo marriageable age, if the master nei- 
ther married her himself nor disposed 
of her otherwise, he was not only In 
set her free without remuneration, but 
also, OS appears from Deul. 15. 13—17, 
to furnish her liberally with gifts, 

Laica respecting Murder and Man- 



■aileth a 



. That 



vhat fol- 
lows, and so amounting to u-i^u! mur- 

der. See Note on Gen, 9. 6, fl Shall 

be surety put to death. Heb, hSti mO 
moth jjiimnlft, dying shall be made to 

the mosl emphatic language, implying 
that uo ransom was to be taken for the 
life of the wilful murderer. Num. 35. 
31, 'Ye shall take no satisfaction for 
the life of a murderer, which is guilly 
ofdealhi but he shall b , surely put to 
dealh.' 

13, if man lie not in uvU. Heb. 
m2 Ni 1CS aiher la tzadah, whoso 



alh n 






eed premedi- 
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14 But if a man come " presu(ii|i- 
tuously upon his tieiglibuur, to slaj' 



I. in. j], 



in order lo take his life. Tlie original 
lerm irVZ tsadak is closely related 10 
lis txad, to Aunt, and implies that in- 
lidious uvtching which hunters prac- 
tice in securing iheir game. T But 

God delivtr kim into his hand. Heb. 
IT^i n»s innah It-yado, doth offer by 
Chanel to hU hand. Gr. ^tapiSi.^tti', halh 
detivtred. The words evidently have 
resjjecl to a case where the slayer is 
not prompted hy malice, nor endeavors 
by Invert means to put 10 death a Tel- 
Invf being, but the catastrophe is owing 
solely to the special providence ofGod, 
which had put one man in the way ofa 
deadly blow from another without any 

tutes wliat is called in modern codes 
accidental homicide or chance-ratdlty, 
and for which, under the Mosaic sys- 
tem, there was an express provision in 
the cities of refuge, liereafter to be de- 
scribed. In Deut. 19. 4—6, we have hy 
way of illu!lration 
which the manslayei 
to the benefit of this provision ; 'And 
this is the case of the slayer, which 
shall flee thither, that he may live: 
Whoso killelh his neighbor Ignorantly, 
whom he hated not in lime past ; as 
when a man goeth into the wood with 
his neighbor to hew wood, and his hand 
felcheth a stroke with the 
down the tree, and the head slip(ieth 
'" B helve, and lighli ' 



leighbor; 



hall flee 



wh,le : 



e o{ these 

onger of the blood pursue the slayer, 

hmi, because the way is long, and slay 

death, inasmuch as he hated him uol 

in time past.' IF I v<ill appoint Ihei 

« place whithtr he thiUl flee. This 
ulace, during the sojourn of Israel in 



hirn wild guile , * thou shall late 
bim iVom mine altar, that iie may 
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appears by the mention of the altar in 
V. 14 i but after their arrital in the kuid 
of Canaan there were six cities of refuge 
appointed, as we learn, from Hum. 35 
<i, et. seq. From tile case of Joab, 1 
Kings, S.2S, it would appear that the 
temple was occasionally resorted lo for 
this purpose even after the cities of re 
fuge were established. 

14. If a man come pTesumptnonely 
Sic. Heb. ni^ yazid,deal froviHy,pTe- 
svTni'igty, high-handedly. Chal. 'Shall 
do or act impiously.' The Heb. verb 
^1T jtudj which properly signifies to 
deal proudly or pre»umptuonsly, is ap- 
plied also to the person who sins, not 
ignorantly or inadverlcntly, but wilful- 
ly, knowingly, of set purpose, inasmuch 
as such an oflender is considered as dis- 
obeying the known htw of God through 
the pride, ael/.svfficiency, and prfsump 
*uDtis elaliim of his spirit. According 
lyMoses, Deul. IT.lSand 18.29, speaks 
of pr«»ump(uoiij sine under the deno- 
mination of 'fllT xadon, which comes 
from the same root, indicating a kind 
of transgression entirely different from 
sins or errors of ignorance, inadvert- 
ence, or infirmity. Joab's murder of 
Abnei comes clearly within ihe scope 
of this statute, and accordingly we find 
that his fleeing to the sacred asylum of 
the altar availed him nothing. 2 Sam. 
S. 19— S3.— 3. as, 27. 1 Kii^, 2. S8— 

32. IT Thou thall (nfte kimfrommine 

altar. That is, if he has fled unto Ihe 
altar for proteclion. Bui the Jerus. 
Targ, gives another turn to the expres- 
sion; 'Though he he the High Priest 
standeth and miiiistereth before 
me, from thence shall ye take him and 
■ ■" him.' We may perhaps safely ad- 
that both senses are included. It 
would certainly he important lo teaeb 
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15 T[ And he that smiteih his fa- 
ther, or his mother, shall be surely 
put to death. 

16 If Attd P he that slealeth a man, 



thalnoomci 


1 sanctily 


vDuld be bI! 


w- 


ed to screen 


Iho wilful 


murderer f 




juslicB. 








I JOB respeclt 


aglhiSmi 


ingofPartnls. 


15. He Ih 


ot smitith 


hia /alher 


or 


mother, &c. 


He was to 


be put to de 


alh 


even though 


the blow 


should not 


be 


fatal, but IT 


erely leav 


a wound 




bruise ; Dthe 


wise Ihe crime menlionea 


in this verse 


is included in thai spt 




fed in V. 12. 


The crini 


of porticid 


is 


not eipressly mcrticiDC( 


in the cod 


of 


Mo«a, any more tlian 


was in tha 


of 


Snion, and p 


robably for 


the same 




son; the law 


did not p 


esujipose a 




of such horri 


enormity 






La«.TfS 


ecling Ma 


i^lealing. 




16. Ht tha 


aUaUtk a 


man, &c. 


Gr. 



vrkoioeter atealeth any one of thf sothi 
of Urael. Chal. 'Ho tbat stealeth a 
soul of (he sons of Israel.' And tlius 
it is explained by Moses himself, Deul. 
34, T, 'If a man be found iteaiing anji 
of his brethren of the childTtti of Israel, 

This was no doubt the primBry drift of 
(he law. 11 had respect (oaurime com- 
mitted by an Israelite upon the person 
of an Israelite. For ibis crime the 
punishment of death u as eipressly de- 
nounced; and that with the utmost de- 
gree of rigor. The alleviations which 
operated in the case of other thefts was 
precluded here. In other cases, if the 
article stolen had not been alienated, or 
." there was reason to look for repent, 
anee aiid restitution, some mitigation 

stealer was absolutely doomed to die, 
whelher he had already sold the person 
Uolen, or whether he sllU bad him in 



Jidfsellethhim, orifheberfoimii 
n his hand, he shall surely he put 



■ his own hands, neither alienated not 
used for service. Comp. Deut. 24. 1. 
But the spirit of (he interdict undoubt- 
edly applies to all cases of man-steahng 
or kidnapping. In the s^ht of heaven 
it is a crime charged with Ihe blackest 
guilt. This is clear from the penalty 
aunejed 10 it, especially as contrasted 
with the penally for stealing property, 
Es. !S. 14. If a man had stolen jn ox 
and killed or sold it, he nns (t leatare 
live oxen ; if he had neither sold nor 
killed il, two oxen. But In the case o( 
stealing a man, the iirsi act drew down 

ever often repeated or aggravated lbs 
crime, human penally could do no more 
The fac( (hat the penalty for man-steal- 
ing was death, and the penalty of prop- 
eriv-stealing, Ihe mere restoration of 
double, shows that the two cases were 
judged on totally different principles. 
This will appear still more evident from 
the remarks on this passage by Mr. 
Weld in his tract cnlilled 'The Bible 
against Slavery,' ' If God (Wfmitted 
man (o hold rr.an as properly, why did 
he punish for stealing that kind of prop- 
erty infinitely mote llian for stealing any 
olhef kind of property? Why punish 
wiih death for stealing a very little of 
thai sort of property, and make a mere 
tine the penalty for stealing a thousand 
times as much, of any other sort of 
property — especially if by his trwa act, 
God liad annihilated the difference be- 
tween man aaA property, by putting him 
onalevelwithit! The guiltof acrime, 
depends much upon the nature charac- 
ion of the V 



eal h 



lief, or 
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17 H And 'he tbatcurselh his fa- 



murder. If 1 Elpal my neighbor's prop- 
erty, the crime consisls not in altering 
tbe no'urf of the article, but in taking 
aa mine what is hit. But ivhen I lake 
my neiglibor himself, and first make 
him properly, and then my properly, 

in the former case, dwiodles Id nothing. 
The sin in stealing a man, is not tbe 
iransfcrfromils owner to another of [hat 
which is already property, but the turn- 
ing a( personality itito property. True, 
(he attributes of man remain, bul the 
rights and immunities which grow out 
of them are annihilated. It is the lirst 

gard things and beings as they ure ; anil 
the sum of religion, to feel and act to. 






Knowingly 
sinj and Ihe degree of violence done to 
their nature, relations, and value, men- 
dared which God has indissolubly joined, 
or confounded in one, which he has sep- 
arated by infinite extremes ; when sa- 
cred and eternal disiinctions, are de- 
sin reddens to its 'scarlet dye.' The 
sin specified in the passage, is that of 
doing violence lo the natare of antan — 
to bis intrinsic value as a rational be- 
ing. In the verse preceding the one 
Dnder consideration, and in that which 
follows, the same principle is laiddowa. 
Verse 15, 'He that smileth his father 
or his mother shall surety be put to 
death.' Verse 17, 'He that curselh his 
father or his mother, shall surely be 
puttodeath.' If a Jewsmote his neigh- 
bor, the law merely smote him in i-e- 
lurni hni if the blow was given to a 






uck the s 



sihec 



?r dead. The 



ther or his mother, shall surely be 
put to death. 
18 1[ And if men strive togeilier, 
Whoever tramples on that, shows that 
no relation has any sacredness in his 
eyes—that he is unfit to move amon; 
human relations who violates one so 
sacred and tender. Therefore, the Mo- 
saic law uplifted his bleeding corpse, 



tal ri 



impious inroads. Why such a differ- 
ence in penalties, for the same act! 
Answer. 1. The relation violaled was 
obvious — the distinction between par- 
ents and otheis self-evident, dictated by 

lence to nature — a suicide on constitu- 
tional susceptibilities. 3. The parental 
relation then, as now, was the focal 
point of the social system, and required 
powerful safe-guards. 'Honor thy father 
and Ihy mother,' stands at the head of 
those commands which prescribe the 
duties of man to man ; and throi^hout 
the Bible, the parental state is God's 
favorite illustration of his own relations 

death was to be inflicted not for smit- 
ing a man, but a parent — a dialinclion 
made sacr< d by God, and fortified by a 
hulwatfc of defence. In the next vei'se 

FKinciFLE is wrought out in still strong- 
er relief. The crime to be punished 
with death was not the taking of pro|i- 
erly from its owner, but violence to an 
immortal nature, the blotting out of a 
sacred distinction — making men ' chat- 
tels.' II jind aelleth Mm. Jatchi, in 









nen,gi\ 



ind mal 



'Sthef 



against his will, 
as a servant lawfully purchased ; yea, 
though he should use his services ever 
so lillle, only lo the value of a far'hiug, 
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18 EXO 

and one smite another mth a sloiie, 
or with his fist, and he die not, but 
keepeth his bed ; 

19 If he rise again, and walk 
abroad < upon his stafT, then slia!) 
he that smote Aim be quit: only he 



Late respecting the Cnrtitig of Parents, 
n. He tluU cjiraetk hit father or hi3 
mother, &c. Heb. iipfa Bif*a//a,from 
Ihe root Jiip kaM, sifnifying prims- 
rily to make light of, to disparage, unci 
theiice in PMlBitlterviotentreproaehei, 

ciation undoubtedly applies tn him who 
u^es light, contemptuous, or opprobri- 
ous language of his parents. Thus also 
Prov. 30. 20, 'Whoso curieth (iipla 
mekallel) his father or his mother, his 
lamp shall be put out in obsviire ilark- 
ness.' Sui;li a conduct subjected the 
offender to capital punishment, because 
it implied the utmost degree nf deprai- 
ity. He who could break the bonds of 
filial reverence and duty to such a de. 
gree as in word or action to abuse his 
own parents, clearly evinced thereby 
Ihal he was lost to all goodness and 
abandoned to all wickedness. 

LaV! respecting injurious Strife. 
18, 19. If msn strive together, be. 
Heb. p-'-i^ yeribun, from the tool y^-\ 
rib, applied properly to verhal strife, 
contention, icrangUng; just that kind of 
angry debate which is apl to lead to 
blows. Accordingly (be Gr. renders it, 
car \iii'if,i,irra, im atifn, if luv men 
reproach. The Jaw evidently bas re- 
spect lo a case where two men begin 
with a quarrel of words, and proceed to 
blows, either with the fists or such wca- 
pons as come readily to hand. Pro- 
vided the injury was not fatal, no fur- 
ther punishment was inflicted on the 
nyurer tlitm that of being obliged to 
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shall pay for the loss of his time, 
and shall cause him to be thorough- 
ly healed. 

20 H And if a man smile his ser- 
yant, or his maid, with a rod, and 
he i\e under his hand ,' he shall be 
surely punished. 



lay ihe expenses of the other's cure, and 
lis 'silling,' or 'cessation' (irOBsAiWo), 

inemenl- Gr, 'He shall pay forhiscens- 
ng from labor, and the charges of heal- 
ng-' Chal. 'He shall restore his loss 
a being idle from work, and pay the 
"By the phr: 



bee 



ball b( 



hall 
dercd gailtless of a capital of 



Bp3^ Dp] natvm yinnaki'm, atenging 
he shail be avenged. This verb, we be- 
lieve, both in this and other cases, has 

port, viz. that of punishment lo the 
offender, and of vindication or avenging 
to Ihe otTended- It is here, doubtless, 
to be understood, both of the eervani 
who should be billed, and of his master 
who killed him ; the one was avenged 
in the very act by which the other was 
punished. The precise kind of punish 
ment lo be juflieted is here leh undeter- 
minert. Bui as his smiting wiih a rod 
instead of any more deadly instrument, 

and not lo kill him, it can scarcely 
mean that he should suffer Ihe punish- 
ment of death- This derives support 
from the neit verse, which enacts, that 
if the servant survive a day or two, th ' 
master shall not be punished, 'for he is 
his money,' i. e, purchased with hia 
money, and therefore the presumption 
would he, that be could not have in- 
tended lo kill him, and he was con- 
sidered 10 be sufficiently punished by 
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1& 



31 Notwillistanding, if he continue 
a (lay of two, he shall not be puii- 
iEhea : for o he is his monej'. 

22 llf men strive, and hurt a wo- 
man with chitd, so that her fruit 



the loss which he had incurred. Thi 
remark, however, it will be obserrei 
; applies to the Intier case, where (h 

flay or two ; bul in the other case, whe 
he died under his maGter's hand, it ws 
be presumed that undue severity had 
Ml used, for which he was to be pun- 
ished at Ihe difcrelion of the magis- 

The law, moreover, is thought to be 
applicaWe rather lo foreign Eerianls 
than lo Israelites, for over Hebrew serv- 
ants masters were eipressly forbidden 
13 Ion) it harshly, Lev.25. 39, 40. 

Ijiv} rapecting Injury dont to Preg- 
nani Women. 

82,23. If men strive and hurt a Wo- 
man, &c. Here the original word for 
ttrlse {133"" yinnatxv) is entirely dif- 
ferent front that above remarked upon, 
I. IS, and implies literally fighting, as 
it is the same word with thai employed 
(0 denote the 'striving together' of the 
Iwo Hebrews whom Moses endeavored 
separate, Ei. 2, 13. The injury of a 
pregnant woman in consequence ot a 
fray between two individuals is here 

nusly ; flrsl, because she was no parly 
in the origin of the fray; and, secondly, 
because the divine law would show that 

■enderaess, a woman in thai helpless 
situation and her unborn offspring. If 
the consequence were only the prema 
Hire birth of the child, the aggressoi 
v.as obliged to give her husband a re 
compense in money, according to his 



man's husband will Siy upon him , 
and he shall ■ pay as tlie judges 
determine. 

S3 And if any mischief follow, 
then (hou shall give life for life. 

24 yEye for eye, loolh for looth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot. 



demand ; but in order that his demand 
might not be unreasonable, it was sub- 
jrcl lo the Una! decision of Ihe judges. 
On the other hand, if either Ihe woman 
or her child was any way hurl or 
maimed, the law of retaliation al once 

molt effect. IT Tktn thou thaU give, 

&c. That is, either thou, the offender; 
or thou, the judge, shall give in passing 



7,ei iaHonis,or Laxaof like for lilse. 

24. Eye for eye, tooth for loolh, &c. 
This enuetment undoubtedly lecc^ises 
the prevalence, in the early stages of 
!ly, of the idea th 






>.ifi..ii 



In tbe infancy 

of all communities, when the redress of , 
wrongs and the punishment of crimes 
is not yet fully settled in the hands of 
magistrates, this idea operales with all 
its force, and the principle acted upon 
is, that the punishment of ofienden 
shall be an eiact equivalent for the in- 

bs so termed, was undoubtedly in vogue 
among the Hebrews, as well as other 
nomadc people, from the earliest pe- 
riods, and the Most High accordingly, 
having lo deal with a people bm little 
accustomed to the restraints of settled 

interpose the greatest obstacles in the 
way of the exercise of jwivate passions, 
tvas pleased so fat to consult their cir 

every injury done to ihe person of an- 
other punishable by strict r»laliation on 
the aggtessor. Simple ar t natural as 
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this principle iif juslicB seems lo be, it 
IS etill a species of satisfsclion verging 
close upDu the barbaroti.t, and easily 
perverted lo wanton caprice and savage 
cruelly. Fur this reason, although (Jie 
principle of the (Mtu/ionif was retained 
in Ihe Mosaic code, yet its harsher Tea- 
iures were softened by the exercise of 
It being placed, not in Ihe bands of pri- 
vate individuals, but of the public ma- 
gistralf. Nor dnee it ajipenr tlinl pven 
ju Ibis form it was ever u compulsory 
mnde of r«lrihution. Although sanc- 
tioned as a general rule by which tlie 
decisions of magistrates were to be 
governed, yel il is probable that a pecu- 
niary satisraction mighl be made by 
the nfTender in cases of this nature pro- 
vided Ihe injured parly would consent 
to it. When it is said. Numb. 35. 31, 
<Ye shall lake no satisfaction for Ihc 
life of a murderer,' Ihe inference is that 
for minor olfences satisfaclion might be 
taken. This is confirmed by the tesli- 
niony of Josephus, who says, lliat Ihc 
law allowed him who was injured lo 
estimate his own daniage, and to ac- 
cept of a pecuniary compensation, un- 
less be had a mind lo be retlconed se- 
vere or cruel. Selden, a modern au- 
thority of great weight, says, ' This 
dolh not mean, thai if I put out anolbpr 

own, (for what is he better for Ihat?) 
though this be eoinroonly received ; but 
it means, I shall give him what satis- 
faclion an eye sliall be judged lo be 
worth-' Tbis is perhaps the most cor- 
rect view ofthe lex talioniM in its actual 

record where the law was literally car- 
ried into efi'ecl. The spirit of it might 
be, that the injuring party should in 

the injury he had inflicted, but was 
allowed 10 redeem his eye, tooth, band, 
tic, by a suitable payment to the in- 
jured person. A law ol Ihe same ehar- 

■nd Romans, and was understood to ad- 
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mil Ihe like commutations. In several 
countries of Ihe East, moreover, we 
find the law of retaliation obtaining at 
ilio present day in regard to the same 
class of injuries as those which came 
under its operalicm in the Hebrew slat- 
Qtebook. Insomeof thelndianprinci- 
palities, for instance, we learn lhat it 
has been the immemorial practice, timt 
if one person accidentally wounded an- 
olher uith an arrow, ihough ever so 
slightly, the sufferer, or any of his 
family, has a tight to demand lhat he 
shall be wounded in the same manner ; 






veller i 



!th a person who had lost one 
of his limbs in consequence, as he was 
informed, of having in a scuflle shat 
tercd the leg of his antagonist so se- 
verely lhat amputation was necessary. 
'The practice among the Bed 






1 illusi 



which the law of relaliation operates in 
producing. In case of murder, the 
friends of llie murdered may, at iheir 



oplioi 



either 






ccept a 



■y blood fine. But m 
is, in practice, liable to capital or cor- 
poral punishment. Pecuniary fines are 
awarded for every offence, and as llicy 
are generally heavy, in comparison 
with Ihe delinquency, Ihc dread of in. 
curring them lends much lo keep the 
wild natives of the desert in order ; Ihe 
nature and amount of the fines which 
immemorial usage has assigned to par- 
ticular oflences being well known lo 
Ihe Arabs. Burckhardl says, 'All in- 
sulting expressions, all acts of violence, 
a. blow however sl^hl, (and a blow may 
differ in degree of insult according lo 
Ihe part struck,) and Ihe infliction of a 
wound, from which even a single drop 
of blood flows, all have their respective 
fines asccrlained.' The kadi'a sf nlence 

'Bolihyl called Djolan 'a di>g.' Djo- 
lan returned the insult by a blow upon 
Bokhyt's arm; then Boktyl cut Djo- 
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CHAPTER XX r. 



25 Burning for burning, wound for 
wound, stripe for stripe. 

26 ir And if a man smite the ey< 
of liis servpni, or tiie eye of Hi; 
maid, that i: perish ; he shall !ei 

Jan's Willi a kuife. Bokliyt llisrefort 



Remain due la Djolaa 2 cumels and : 

Olher affairs are arrangod on Ihc snmc 
principle. It is observable, llmt in cuse 
of tlieD in Itie home camj), or t)mt of a 
friendly tribe, (for robbery ami Iheft &i 



servant's tooth, or his maid-ser- 
vant's tooth ; he shall let him go 
free for his tooth's sake. 

tlieir own hands, and making this rule 
a plea for Ibe perpetr^ition of aets of 
private revenge. Our Savior is evi. 
cnlly designing to forbid somelbing tc 
" .0 Ihi 






IS allowt 



lodis- 



bot CI 



om allows him 
n paymi 



es), 
■d by 

) redeem his 
els to 
Pict. 



suade, or rather lo inhibit Ihem froi 
rigorotialy insisting on tlieir right. He 
forbids his disciples <lo resist evil,' by 
squiring btfore Ihi magitlrale the exe- 
ution of this law of retaliation upon 
tiose who might have become liable lo 
IS operation. They would thus evince 
merciful and forgiving spin 



of I 



follOHT 



the penon he purposed to rob. 
Bib. See on this gubjcci tile remarks 
of Miuhaelis in my 'Serijiliire llluslra- 
tions,' p. 83.— Tlie purpose for which 
our Lord alluded to this law in his 
sermon on the Mount, Mat. 5. 3S— 40, 
and the conslruction which he put upon 
|[, may here properly receive a passing 
remark. The original law, as we have 
inlimated, did not [losilivelj bind the 
ii^ured party to exacl lis literal execu- 
tion, bat left him free to forgive or to 

mulct) but still if the prescribed lien- 
sity were required by him, the Judge 
was perhaps bound to inflict il. The 
party injured could not he the execu- 
tioner of Ihi? law, hut was obliged for 
that purpose to repair to the magis- 
trate ; for to the judges only n-ere t 
words addressed, Dent. 19. 21, ' Tlii 



Christ. IF Burning for burning. 

That is, a brand-mark or stigma by hat 
iron or the like. 

Further Law rtiptcling Injuria done 

B7. ^f a man unite Ihe eye q/ hit 
nt, &c. Throughout these enact- 
I it is easy to perceive that the 
eondilion of servitude among the He- 
irked by numerous benig- 
nant provisions, which nodoublwcntto 
render it more mild and tolerable than 
same condition among any other 
iple on earth- Here ii ' 



t Ihe loss 



lid be compensated with the gran'- 
iberty. Although the eye and the 
lootk only are mentioned, yet il is plain- 
ly to be inferred that the rule eitendei) 
'y other instance ol' serious muti- 
wii.t.11 of the person. Moses frequently 
I delivers general tan's in the form of 



! fyinglhe: 



xt examples 



of o 



dbyht 



1(1 nn the other one of those 
most easily di.'ipensed with, 
rally Inst on the coming of 
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i^S 1[ If a 



I gore a 



Willi hia hum II 



ox shall be surely stoned, and his anil he hath not kept hini , 
flesh shall not be eaten; but the that he hath killed a m^n or a 
owner of the ox sAa// Je quit. I woman, the ox shall be stoned, 

aUBut if theox werewont topu=h and his owner al=o 'ihall be put to 



old age, he plainly gives lis to undf 
stand ttul all llie otlier oi^ans, oC ime 
mediate dignity, are ta be included. 



slaves, whether Isn 



Law Tupecting the pushing or gor, 



man. The present is another charac- 
leristio feature of the Mosaic code. 

guence of gruss carelessnesK, llie cause 
of his neLghi>or^a death in any otht^r 
way, he became liable to the cc^nizancc 
of the law. The case of the puiMng 

can be no dnubt that the regulation ap- 
plied 10 the case of any other 



of inflict 



rbyrr 



I injury, 



9 of hi 

Be. ' The Scripture,' 
■s Maimonides, 'speakelh not of the 
but as an instance.' The design of 
s law was to signify Ibe divine de- 
lation of homicide , and to inspire the 
ion of Israel with the dcejiest horror 
every species of blood-shedding, by 



in life w 



. At 



retribuiive justice are clearly 
iced in Ihc ordinances before us. 
a people more advanced in civil, 
and refinement a pecuniary or 
enalty would have the efl-ect of 



inspiring 

restraining nosious aninii 

rude people like the Hebr 



It for ! 



of Moses, the present enactment, which 

inflicled punishment on the injurious 

vr uld probably be more 

(f h ny other in impressing 

i.e of Ihe 






I Ihe c 



;s destroyer. 



ere called to institute 
laced in circumstances 
closely resembling those of Ihe He- 
brews, proceeded on the same principle 
as Moses; some of the wisest of them 
ordaining, thai a d(^ that bit a person 
should be put in chains ; and that if a 
stone, or piece of wood, iron, or the 
like, was thrown at a man, so as to kill 
him, but the perpetrator could not be 
discovered, Ihe punishment appointed 
by the law should be forthwith inflicled 
on the instrument of iho morder. In 
ancient history we read of a statue, 
which, by accident, had fallen down 
and killed a bystander, being thrown 
into the sea ; and in modern history we 
meetwilha singular instance of severity 
displayed towards a tree, in consequence 
of an atrocious robbery having been 
committed near it. Sir John Malcolm 
relates, Ihat a lale Persian monarch, 
who had signalised his reign by a laud- 






ery speci 



crime, especially lo make travelling 
throt^h his dominions safe from the 
molestations of robbers, having been 
informed by an individual of his being 
waylaid and relieved of a considerabla 

for the appreliension of ihe offenders. 
No clue, however, was found lliat could 
lead to Ihe discovery; and the king, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



23 



30 If there be laid on him a sun 
of money, ihen he shall give fo 
> the ransom ofiiis life whalsoever 
is laid upon him. 

31 Whether he have gored a 
or have gored a daughter, accord- 



tia royal displeasure, sent a lierald 
tbrough all the neighboring lown: 
villages, lo announce, that as the rob- 



to the utmoai rigors of the law. At 
the period fixed, an immense crowd r< 
paired Id witness the spectacle; the 
royal messenger inflicted Iremendoua 
Hows on the unconscious and unolTend. 
ing tree ; and the consequence was, thai 
such a feeling was universally diffused 
among his subjects of the king's Hjted 
determination to revenge the theft, ihal 
the delinquents, in Ihe c 
next night, defxisiled Ihe stolen prop- 
erty Bl Ibe fool of ' 
which they had taken it, and which had 
suffered for their crime. InslauccE of 
this description show us Ihe wisdom 
and necessity of lawgivers accommo- 
datia; their institutions and manner of 
procedure to (he character and circum- 
stances of the people over whom they 

preside. ir Hit flesh shall not be 

tatea. Both in order to inspire deeper 
'" ' and that the 



might bl 



IT The 



>x shall be quit. Shall Euiferno other 
punishment than the loss of his ax. 
This, however, was on condition of the 



nprev 









5 of the 



, quainled with Ihe 

' of the animal. Gui 

, fomied of precediii 

; same liind, and ye 
lahe care of the oi, and through his 
aegleci any one had lost his life, then 
101 only must the ox be stoned, but the 



ing tu this juilgmenl shall it i>« 
doae unto him. 

32 If the ox shall push a man- 
servant, or a maid-servaut; he shaii 
give unto their master ^ thirty 
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also pun 


,he 


i as a murd 
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rous cattle 








all 


that 


ame iu lb 




way 


Hence 


the 


saying of Horac 




tffinu 


n habet m 




longi; fug 




ht hai 


*aj, on hu 


horna 


fiee for l^i 


But 


the Je 


wish 



law r 



1 the 



t of li 



30—32. I/there be laid on kim a sum 
0/ money, &c. Heb. T'is C.-ZT^ -CO DS 
I'm kupheryuahoth alav, (f an atone- 
ment, or ranjoin, be laid upon him 
This evidently supposes that in view 
of alleviating circumstances, the magis- 
traies were j>ermitted to change Ibe 
pvnishmezit of death into a pecuniary 
mulct. The care of the os, for instance, 
may have been committed to a careless 
servant ; or he may have broken through 
the cords or the inclosure by which he 
was secured ; or he might have been 
provoked and enii^ed by another; all 
which were circumstances that should 
go in mitigation of the sentence. What- 
ever Ihe fine were in ibis case, he was 



to submit 


it, and 


it was lo he eiven 


lolbe 


heirs 


of him Ihat had been killed. 


This fine. 


Q the ca 


e of a free man or 




,wa 


s left .lis 


retionary with the 


"rtge, 


but 


in the ca 


se of a male or fe- 


male 




nl was fixed to Ihe sum at 


thirty 


hekels of sil 


er,orabout$£3of 




ney 


This V 


luution of a slave 


was p 




Iv Ihe su 


m for whicli Judai 


betray 


d Christ ! Ma 


1.26.15. Zech. 11. 


2,13. 




V.3I, th 


Chal. has, 'A son 
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1 o 


a daugh 


er of Israel.' 
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shekels of silver, and the c ox shall 
be stoned. 

33 TF And if a man shall open a 
pit, or if a man shall dig a pit, and 
no! coret it, and an ox or an ass 
fall therein ; 

34 The owner of the pilshall make 
it good, and give money vinto tlie 
owner of them ; and the dead beast 
shall be his. 

35 t And if one man's ox hurt 
another's that he die, then they 
shall sell the live ox, and divide the 



money of it, and the dead ox alsc 
they shall divide. 
36 Or if it be known that the o 



he shall surely pay ox ibr ox, i 
the dead shall be his own. 
CHAPTER XXII. 

IF a man shall steal an ox, c 
sheep, and kill it, or sell it : iie 
shall restore five oxen for an 
and afour sheep for a siieep. 



Law rtapecting Ihi Pit Icjt ancov 
33. ^ a man shall open a pit. 
Not only were the statutes of tlii 
Tine code so framed as lo guard ag 
miscliLef and injury arising from malice, 
but also against that whith might bi 
occasioned by a culpable negligence 
The pits or welts from which water vit: 
procured in those countries, though usu 
ally covered when not in use, yet ven 
very liable to be left open, thus eipos- 
ing to the utmost peril the iiues 
limbs of the animals thai chanced 
fall into them. The Inw contemplal 

digging a new cJie. The damage a 
ing in either case was to be made good 
by the opener or digger, lo whom, how- 
ever, the carcase uf the dead auiinal 
was TO be considered as belonging. 

Laui respecting Injuries dotii to callle. 

Where cattle fought and one hilled an- 
other, the owners were to adjust the 
matter hy selling the live oi and divid- 



was manifestly jiist that he should suf- 
fee for liis negligence, and was conse- 
quently required lo give up his live ox 
and lake the dead one. 

CHAPTER XXII. 
Law TMpectiiig Thtft and Burglary. 
I. If a man shail steal an ox, &c. 
The protection of person and property 
from the force of the violent, and from 
the frauds of the dishonest, is one of the 
chief objects of all criminal law ; and i 
this object is compassed, or &t least aim- 
ed at, by means of punishments or pen- , 
alties annexed 10 crime. Mow certainly 1 
the most obvious, appropriate, and effi- ' 
cacious punishment for stealing is, that i 
the ihief should be cDm)ielled to restore . 
many times the value of that which he i 
had stolen ; and in this we find the 
principle of the ensuing statutes con- 
cerning theft- *B the property of the 
ancienl Israelites consisted mainly in 
cattle, it was very natural that the prin- 

to proceed In determining cases of thell 
and robbery, should be shown in in. 
Elaoces taken from this bind of posses- 
sion. From this chapter it appears thai 
the most gentle punishment of theft wi 



uu/o/d 






1 thus obtained a profit for his risk o 
This punishment was applicable 
to every case in which the article stolen 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



S K If a thief be found t break- die, there slicdl " 
bg up, and be smitten ihat tie fur ' * 



m d naliered in the lliUPs pos- 

gh d If hovrever eiiher of tliese 
we h case, and consequenlly h1[ 
h p peatance and volunti 

p uded, Ibe punishr 
more severe, being fourfold 
In the case of a sheep or goat, an 
Iffobably of other animals eiccpl an oi 
where it was fivefaU. This highe 
degree of penalty was annexed In tb 
Ihefl of ojten on account of llieir great 
value in the rural economy of Ihe Is- 

their husbandty. The oi did erery 
thing on their farms. He plowed, he 
threshed out the corn, and he drew it 
when threshed lo the barn ot garner, 
ir therefore the theft of an ox was more 
severely punished than that of any thing 
else, it was on Ihe same principle on 
whiihan increase of ptiiiishtnenl is in- 
flicted for the crime of stealing from 
the farmer his plough, or any part ol 






belon 



r, afteru'ard enacted, Lev. 6. 4, 
6, that if the thief were touched in con- 
science, and voluntarily confessed his 
crime and restored tho stolen property, 
lie should only be required (o add afiflK 
part lo it. Comp. Num. 5. 6, 7. 

2. If a thief be found breaking up, 
tic. Heb, mnnaa bamimMtrttli, in 
digging through. Gr. tv ra ,J."0By^ari, 
id. That iB,diggiug or breaking through 
a house, as the Chal. eipressly renders 
It. In the eastern countries the walls 
of the houses are made very thitk in 
order in shelter the inhabitants more 
effectually from the intense heat of the 
climate, and they are very frequwitly 
made of dried mud, laid in between up- 
right and tranverse pieces of timber. 
Maundrail, speaking of Damascus, says, 



i, and the h 



built on the outside of no belter a ma- 
terial than either sun-burnt brick, or 
Flemish wall, daubed over in as coarse 
a manner as can be seen in the vilest 
cottages, FVom this dirty way of build- 
ing, Ihey experience this amoDgM other 
inconveniences, that upon any violent 
rain the whole city becomes, by the 
washing of the houses, as it were a 
quagmire.' As an opening therefore 
was effected through dried clay, and 
not through wood or stone, we perceive 
the popriety of the terms employed. 
The pbraseoli^y may be illustrated by 
the following parallel passages: Job, 
a-1. Ifi, 'In the dark they dig HroagA 
housts which they had marked for them- 
selves in the daylijne.' Eiek. 8. 8, 
'Then said he ualo me. Son of Man, 
dig note in ihi wall,' &c. Mat, 54. 43, 
'Ifthe good man of the house had known 
in what watch the thief had come, he 
would have waldied, and would not 
have suffered his house lo be braktn 
up,' Gr. ' To be digged through.' It 
is plain also from the sequel that the 
burglary is supposed lo be committed 

ot night. T Na blood far ftim; as it 

reads without the italics. Heb. yK 
nittl li Clin fa damim, no Wood* lo 
biiB. That is, no blood shall he im- 
puted to him who killed him; be shall 
not be held guilty of murder, inasmuoh 
as il could not he known in the dark 
who the intruder was, or how far hia de- 
signs might have carried him if nol pre- 
vented. Gr. ovi arir avm fims, Ihtrt 
aliaU not bt steuglfjr for him. Oial., 
Sam., and Vulg. 'The smiter shall not 
guilty of blood.' Syr. "He shall not 
ve an action of life.' Arab. 'Hii 
)od shall be unpunished.' The pro- 
priety of this enactmenl will appear 
re obvious if it be considered that in 
night season men are less Upon their 
rd, and where Ihe precautiona ar« 
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3 If the snn be risen upon hint 
tkere shall be blood shed iathita: for 
he should make full restitulion ; if 
he have nothiog, then he shall be 
t sold for his theft. 

4 If the theft be certainly « found 
in his hand alive, whether ic be ox, 
OT ass, or sheep ; he shall ''restore 
double. 

5 H If a man shall cause a field or 

ach. SI. S. "ch. SI. IB. f See TBI 1.7. 
ProT. e. 31. 

necessarily slighi, the tigor of (he law 
■hould be incTeased. Besides, a rob. 
brrjr connmitled in the dead of nigbt, 

«ilh great iaconvenience for the v 
of witnesses, by wbose lestimony only i 
the Ibief louH be c " " " 

case was directly the reverse provided 1 
the sun had tiseD, for then the presump- 1 
tion was thai: the thief's sole purpose 
was to steal and not to kill, and slaying ( 
VBs not the punishment for stealing. 
In God's code pnnishnien 
duly proportioned to cm 
teaches us to he lender of 
bad men. 

i. JftMtunbeTisen'Uponkim. Chal. i 
'If the eye of wituesses shall have fallen i 
upun him.' Targ. Jon. 'If ' ' 
by the sun's light that he i 
for the purpose of killing.' IT Ht 
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vineyard to be eaten, and sliall pul 
in his beast, and shall feed in ano- 
ther man's field; of the best of hi3 
own field, and of the best of hii 
own vineyard shall he make lesti 

6 K If fire break out, and catch it 
thorns, so that the stacks of corn 
or the standing corn, or the field hi 
consumed therewith ; he thai kin 
died the fire shall surely make 
restitution. 



5 precedini 



' he iimvli, or 






hal is said Prov.e. 31, 'If he be found, 

(shall restore i(iitn/oU;' as th 

Id' here is doubtless but anol 

r nftundnnHy, according to i 

on usage ofthenumlier ' sever 

;n. 4. 34. Ps. 12. 6.— 79. 12. 

I be based 



nild c 



^eded to kill or Ee 
le discriminations 
lis ivonderlul code. 



( /uH 1 



This 



clause is designed as a stai ... . — 

nason for what goes before. The kill- 
11^ oflhe man under s 



of n 



rounds, where the 



IS he could, if spared, have 



poor for this, he could have been sold 
■8 a slave, according to law, and the 
■rails have gone to eompensale the 

theft or the injury. T Then he ahnJl 

te $oU. An unhappy rendering when 
•Uiclly considered, for the honsebreak- 
•I ia supposed to he killed; and if so, 
ho* eould he he sold as a slave ! The 
fouoo ought properly to have run like 



Law risptcting Conftagraliani 
6. If a fire break out, and caich in 
Morns, &c. It is a plain principle i 
ninglhrotigh these enocimen IS, that! 

well as for their wickedness ; (bat t 
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CHAPTER XXU. 



27 



ue to consider themselves accountable 
lot only for the iiyury ihey do, but 
Tor tliaC wJiich they DCCfuton through in- 
idverloncy. Here it is not necessary lo 
suppose Ihat ho who hindl«d the lite 
lesisaed the niischief tlial ensued. As 

sel the dry herbage on tiro before the 
lescent of the autumnal lains, the fire 
Diay ImvB been kindled on a iiian'i 

d and by his own hand, an<1 Irom 



ilof 



proper 



t may ht 
" ! of t 



lions, 10 extinguish the fires they have 
used during the night. Tlie dry herbage 
towards the end of Eumnier is so very 
CDmbuElible, Ihat a slight cause is suOl- 
ci*nl to set it in a blaze. Dr. Chandler 
relates an anecdote, which sufficienlly 
shows (he necessity and propriety of 
the law which the leit brings to our 
nolice. When he was taltiiig a plan of 
Troas, one day afler dinner, a Turk 
came near and emptied the ashes oui of 



sjiread, and been prodi 
widest ravages over the neighboring 
possessions. An adcquai 
k all the penalty enjoined 
of accidental conflagration ; whereas for 
ailflt/ly and nutlicioaily kindling a de- 
ment was undoubtedly lo be inflicted. 
The danger to properly and loss of life 
ai'i.<in; from tliis source is strikingly 
di'picltd in the following note on Ihi 
jrassiige in the Pictorial Uible. 'Thi 
(law) dnubliess alludes to tlie conuno 
pracliec in the East of setting fire lo th 
dry herbage, before the commencem 
of the aHtniniial rains, under the T y 
corrcol impression ilmt this opera n 
is favomble to the next crop. The h b- 
age is so perfectly dry by the long s 
mer droughts, that the fire when kiiidl d 
often spreads to a great extent and can 
not lio checked while it finds any 1 
iiiciil. The operation is altrnded with 
great danger, and reijuires to be per- 
lormed wilh a careful reference to the 
direction in which the wind blows, ajid 
lo loca! circumstances, that notliingtal- 
uablc may be consumed in Ihe course 
given to Ihe destructive element, Sucli 
a lire kindled accidenlntly or wilfnlly is 
sometimes altended with most calam- 
lloos consequences, destroying trees, 
shhibs, and slanding crops, and pJacii^' 
in conEiderable danger persons who hap- 
pen to be abroad on a jouniey or othcr- 
nse. Soch accidents sometimes happen 
Ihrough the carelessness of travellers in 
apglecung, when they leave their sta- 



IS pipe. 



k fell m 



grass, and a brisk wind soon kindled 
a blaze, which withered in an instant 
the leaves of the trees and bushes in its 
way, seized Ibe branches and roots, and 
deeoured uli before it with prodigious 
crackling and noise. Cliiuidler and his 
parly were muth alarmed, as a general 
conflagration of the country seemed 
likely lo ensue: but after an hour's ei- 
ertion they were enabled to extinguish 
the flames. The writer of this note can 
himself recollect, Ihal when one chilly 
night he assisted in kindlii^ a fire, for 
waniilh. on the western bank of the 
T m h alarm was eihibitcd 

hj h A b lest the Uames should 
ca I h am risks and other shrubs 
d b I h ch skirt Ibe river, thai 
I ] y induced to forego the 

U ym h h the fire afibrded. The 

h f n witnessed these fires, 
1 h pp ancc which they present, 
particularly at nighl, was always very 
striking. The height of the, flame de- 
pends upon the (hickness and strength 
of its aliment ; and its immediate ac- 
tivity, upon the force of the wind. When 
there is Htlte or no wind (he lire has no 
other fond than the common herbage of 
the desert or steppe ; the flame seldom 
exceeds three feet in height, and ad- 
ances slowly and steadily like a vast 
tide of lire backed by the smoke of 
~ s smouldering emhers, and casting a 
ong light for a considerable height 
:o tlie air, sometimes also throwing 
a laller mass of flame where it meets 
with clumps of hushes or shrubs which 
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7 f If a man shall deliver unto his 
neighbour money or stuff to keep, 
and ii he stolen out of the man's 
house; e if the thief be found, let 
him pay double. 

8 If the thief be not found, then 
the master of the house shall be 
brought unio the ^ judges, (o see 
whether he have put his hand unto 
his neighbour's goods. 

9 For all manner of trespass, whe- 
ther it be for ox, for ass, for sheep, 
for raiment, or for any mannel 
(rf lost thing which another chal- 
Ipngeth to be his : the ' cause ol 
both parties shall come before th( 
judges; and whom the judges shall 
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condemn he shall pay double unto 
his neighbour. 

10 If a man deliver unto hisneigh- 
lour an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, or 

any beast to keep ; and it die, or 
be hurt, or driven away, no man 
eeing il : 

11 Then shall an koath of the 
Lord be between them both, that 

halh not put his hand unio his 
neighbour's goods ; and the owner 
of It shall accept thereof, and he 
shall not make it good. 

12 And 1 if it be stolen from him, 
he shall make resiitution unto the 
owner thereof. 

13 If it be lorn in pieces; Hen le( 
him bring it for wimess, and he 



afford more subsUntial aliment. Thi 
taller mass lingers behind to complet 
jta work after the general body ol' flam 
has continued its deslroctivB and cot 
qiiering inarch. A liish wind throws llie 
names Ibrward with gteal fury, ivhile, 
ifthe gronr.d liappens lo be thickly set 
■ chimps of bushes, (he toll "' 



of flan 



: iirliEch St 



mp 



I the Bi 



ing fiery tide, give increased intensity 
10 Ihe grand and appalling effect of one 
of the most remarkable scenes which il 
falle to the lol of a iravclter lo witness. 
In the steppes of Bouthem Russia tlie 
writer has passed over tracts of ground, 
the Burfece of which had, forfiliy miles 
or more, been swept and blackened by 
the flameB,' Pict. JBthle. 

Lav> rtsptcting Btpotits- 
1. tf a raan thill dtlivtr unla kis 
neighbor money or stuff to kttp. Heb. 
B'^iB IS ^03 kistphokiiintjeihiToT 
nenefi; i. e. furniiute, utensils. Per- 
haps the general word arlida cornea 
the nearest to the original. Whenvalu- 
•ble ar(£cie» were left for safe keeping 
in the hands of any one, and while thus 
tnirusied were in tome way missing, if 
the thief wew found he waa to reilore 



lie. But iftlie ihief were nol found, 
: was at least a Eiispicion that he 
had them in keeping had secreted 
bslracted them, and a judicial in. 
quiry was thereupon lo be institutid. 
■ (posilary was to be summoned 
before the magistraies and his ml/A thai 
le knew nolliing of them was to he cMi- 
lideredasafull acquiltance. The law 
indeed does not expressly mention the 
.)ath, but only says, ' he shall he brought 
uiilo Ihe judges (BTlisi'foAim.gOiij), 
■ ■ " (Iti bK im lo) he halh 

put his hand, &c.(' but the phrase »b BR 
» Id, whellier fiol, is elsewhere so no- 
riouBly ihe usual formula of an oalb 
nonir the Hebrews, Ihal we can scarce- 
it otherwise than in refer- 
1 i more especially as ihe 
oath is distinctly mentioned v. 11, and 
in most cases no olher proof of his nol 
having retained his neighbor's properly 
could possibly be had. This is confirmed 
by some of ihe ancient versions, as Vulg. 
'And shall swear that he halh nol put 
his hand lo his neighbor's goods.' Bept. 
and Sam. ' Shall come before God and 
swear ihal he hath nol been wicked in 
the whole trust of his neighbor.' 
I 9.-13. For oa, /or nw, /or thiep 



lyund 



<y Google 
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ehnll not make good thai which 



tfae case ubove. 



in the present to the 
1 lo the care of anolher 
H graluitously, as in 



lit for h 









If, Geo. 30. 31—36. 

urc of the case. The 
keeping of money, jewels, tic. required 
no care or labor, Init simply a. soft plact 
of deposit, and theterore might be gra- 
tuitous ; but not so with caitle or sheep, 
which must orcoucse be fed and pastur- 



nnyofthe: 



If 



the deposit con 

Rials here menlinneil, and it met with 
»uy injury, or was driven away from the 
pasture, the depositary, if no man had 

retained it, nor applied it to his own 
nse; and his oath to this effect the 
owner was bound lo accept instead of 
payment. Bin if, on tlie other hand, it 
had been stolen out of the house of the 
depositary, he was obliged to pay for 
it i inaBmnoh as a theft in such circum- 
stances would imply the most criminal 
remissness in him in whose house it had 
occurred, ahd it was just that he should 
suffer the loss of it. If, again, the beasi 
was lorn fo pieces, the depositary was 
only bound lo bring proof of the fact, 

tian to make it good. What proof was 
mjuisiiB Moses does not say. The 
most natural P 



ofnr 



eye.wilr 



•etnnanl of the bloojy skin, c 
Jems. To^. 'Let him bring i 
memWrj of it for a witness tha 
killed.' But on this point noti 

specified in the test, ir An c 

l*» iord. Bo called because li 



die, the owner thereof being not 
with it, he shall surely make it 

15 Bat if the owner thereof be 

the appeal was made, not only as lo a 
Witness of iruih, but as lo an Avenger 
of falsehood and wrong. Even in the 
case of one wlio had so far broken 
through the bonds of moral restraint. 



Lord,' and calling the God of truth ti 



Lawresperling Thin 
14,15. I/amanburrc 
tighbor, &c. 






it of bun 






ing by his death, 1 
make it good, protided the owner were 
not present ; for it might be fairly pre- 
sumed that he had injured or destroyed 
labor or other cruelty. 



But if the owi 
he would of CO 



nself w 









le presumed to haia 
re it, and would 
j to the fact, and 
to its not being owing to the negligence 
or any other fault of the borrower ; con- 
sequently as the latter was not required 
in equity to make it good, so neither 
in law. As to the iinal clause, 'If it bs 
an hired thing, it came for his hire,' it 
seems lo indicate a distinction between 
tilings lent for hire, and those lent gra- 
tis for good will, the preceding rule ap- 
plying only to the ktter; whereas ia 
the former, whether the owner wera 
present or not, the borrower was not 
required lo make restitution, unless in- 
deed the owner could prove that the 
loss was occasioned by his culpable 
maltreatment or neglect. When Ihia 
was Dot the case, but the thing were 
borrowed on the condition of the bor- 
rower's paying so much for the use of 
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so £X0 

with it, he shall not make it good : 
if ii £e a hired thing, it came for 

161[AJid mifa man entice a maid 
thai is not belroihed, and lie with 
lier, he shall surely endow her to 
be hi3 wife. 



by 



n the loss was not to be made 
' it came for his hire ;' i. e. ihe 

profit of the hire. Ths compen- 
sation agreed upon was to be rcgartlei! 
•w an offset to the hazatd run by the 

with such a ri^k in view he would nalu- 
rally fii his price accordingly. The 
more these statutes are examined, the 
more clearly does tlieir reasonable, 
equitable, mild, and humane spirit ap- 

Law Tespecling Stduction. 
16. if a mon mtict a maid, &c. Heh. 
nrC^ yephallek, tnticingly pers 



[1 thai no fori 



rely persvasiona and i/anrfiiA- 
iitenti} and that the yonn^ woman was 
not betrothed to another. This dilTer- 
encea the present from the case sup. 
|)03ed Deul. S3. 28, where it is to be un- 
derstood, both that Ihe maid was be- 
trothed, and that some degree of vio- 
lence was used. See Note in loc. The 
penalty prescribed for the seducer iu 
the present case, was tliat he should 
' endow her lo be his wife,' i, e. marry 
her and protije for her suitably accoril- 



rng t 
father did n 



If. I 
choose lo let 



sation for the injury. Tlie amoun 
scrihed is no more delliuli^ly fixed 
by Ihe terms, 'he lihali pay mouc 
cording lo the dowry of virgins.' 
is, according to their rank and com 

a^e, connexions^ and prospects ; 



17 If her father utterly refuse lo 
give her luito liim, he shall pay 
money according to tlie "dgwry ol 
virgins. 

18 H « Thou shah not suffer a 



not reasonably look Ibr so amjile a 
dowry as one of a wealthy or dislin- 
Euished family. It lias indeed been 
supiiosed ibat this n-as a staled mulct 
ul tilty shekels, but the passage irom 
which this conclusion is drawn (Deut. 
22. 2S, 29,) refers lo a rape, and not to 
simple seduction. — It might appear per- 
1 aps at li t r'ew that the law by mere 
lyappo n ng o he seducer marriage 
w h Ihe par ner of his crime, and eic- 
emp g her Irom punisbmi 



lild a 
But It 



I for 



suOercd the 



dered ha h 
CO poreal and t 
the public disgrace of illicii intercourse ; 
and as lo the man, although he did in- 
deed satisfy the civil law by marrying 
and endowing the viclim of his lust, 
yet in Ihe sight of God he was not 
cleared from the guilt of his sin by this 
mode of making amends, bul needed the 
cleansing of deep repentance before he 
could obtain absolution from his Judge. 

Law respecting Witchcraft. 
18. Thou sbalt not suffer a witch le 
lice. That if, a reputed or professed 
witch ; a woman who practised such 
medical arts, incantations, and sorce- 
ries, as gave her the reputation of be- 
ing a witch. The use of the term, how- 
ever, determines nothing as lo the reaU 
ily of Ihe pretcrnalHral power lo which 



impression End belief. 
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s had a< 



f the laip, giTen 
under the direction of the Spirit of God, 
proves the eiistence of the thing' — [s 
rounded upon a verf inadequate view of 
the general slrucwre of revelation. Tlie 
sacred writers speak of false gods, for 
instance, as if ihey were reai eiisttacei, 
hut we gee at once how gross would be 
[he error of such an intetprelation. So 
likewise in regard to witchcraft, and 

fre based upon a supposed commerce 
wilb evil spirits. We do not consider 
the assitmpiioD of the reality of such 
intercourse as at all necessary to the 
true eiplication of the passages in 
which it seems to be implied, nor to 
s that un- 






ton among all 
the idolatrous nations of antiquity, and 
fram their intimate connexion with 
idolatrous rites and systems, were ob- 
viously fraught with the most perni- 
cious effects when introduced among 
the chosen people, who were at best 
but too much addicted to superstitious 
practices. However false and futile in 
themselves, they did, in factj involve a 
deep offence against the very first ptin- 
tiples of the Mosaic dispensation, and 
this accounts for the saverily with which 
they weta treated by its laws. They 
were not only huilt upon systems of 
theology that were at war with the doc- 
trines and worship of the Theocracy, 
but by imposing upon the credulity and 
eiciting the terrors of the vulgar, they 
gave to individuals a very dangerous 
power, in a society so singularly oon- 
siiluted as that of the Hebrews. The 
practising of these arts was forbidden 
therefore under the severest penalties, 
»s the niischicf aclually wrought was 
about equal, whether llie supernatural 
powerprofesiudwereatealityoramere 



hut as the subject is somewhat ciuioui 
and interesting, we shall devote a little 
more time to the consideration of (he 
import of the term here and elsewhere 
employed tn designate the class of per* 
sons against whom this law is so em- 
phatically directed. From the annexed 
passage, occurring Dent. 18. 9—14, il 
is perhaps to be inferred that the ptac* 
lice thus severely denounced was not 

among the chosen people, but was one 
whicii they were in danger of learning 
from the heathen inhabitants of Canaan } 
' When thou art come into the und 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
thou shalt not learn to do after (be 
abominations of those nations. There 
shall not be found among you any one 
that maketh his son or his daughter to 
pass through tl 






■o/tt 



all 

that do these things are an abomination 
the Lord: and because of these 
abominations the Lord your God doth 
drive them out from before thee. Thoo 
shalt be perfect with the Lord thy God. 
For these nations, which thou shalt 
possess, hearkened unto observers of 



111 the passage which we 



' sense of the root EjtES 
kasliaph, it is a point which philology 
las not yet clearly determined. Mi- 
:haelis refers to vhal he consider* tlw 
;ognate Arabic root kasapha, signifying 
o cut, whence in tne time of a solar at 
lunar eclipse they are wnnt to wy,'God 
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aci«d 1. 






callei 



in thai language 'kusuph,' cuffing; 
vhile our lerm eclipie comes from a 
Greek *iord sigaifyiog fainlin/; ot /ail. 
ing. Taking this deriiBtion as a basis, 
Micbaells supposes llial the wotd, in 
biblical usage, Tvbich had respeet lo (he 
absurd and superstitious notions f>r the 

tolar or lunar tclipsii; that ji 
his aslroDomical knowle^e of their 
approach ; making all manner of Rrim- 
aces, singing songs, end so affecting to 
tnthani the heavenlj bodies. This, 
he says, corresponds wiih the ancient 
rabbinical notions ofwilehcral^, which 
vas a kind of unhallowed perversion or 
fiitsification of the powers of nature, 
causing them to npetale contrary lo the 
true meanldesigns of their author. Tliis 
elyinol<^, like hundreds of others 
which depend upon Ihe affinities of 
Arabic and Hebrew, though possibly 
correct, cannot be verified^ and we are 
in fact thrown back upon the biblical 
Dse of the Picl form of the rerh, which 
'ersally rendered to praetiae prea- 
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I v-iCch. A vHlch, thete< 
fore, in its etymological import, is 8 
knatcing ictuhob, as a-ixard (tcitmrd) 
is also a knotting, cunning, or a-iat man. 
But the Arnou^Iedge implied by the terms 
is of a peculiar kind — a knowledge ol 
occnit and mysterious things — a skill 
in disclosing or forclellin; matters that 
lie beyond the reach of ordinary human 
intelligence, and supposed to be ac 
quired by le * 






vit s 



lige, t 

wV,inaword,(o rttort to Iht aria of 
■Witehcraft. Tlio Greek renders it by 
fsffinicav!, paiaoners, probably because 
these sorcerers dealt much in drugs ot 
pharmactutical potions, to which potent 
effecls were ascribed, and which were 
alien deleterious. But it does not ap- 
pear that this ia a fair representation of 
th« force of the original term. As the 
female sei were supposed to be more 
especially addicted to this kind of for- 
bidden craft, Ihe word here occurs in 
the feminine, and is renderpd by a lerm 
which perhaps conveys the most ade- 
quate notion of the original. Our Eng- 
lish word It-itch is supposed to be de- 
riyed from the >erb to uit (anciently to 
vxtt, i. e. to know) through its adjec- 
ttve form iWlH^'i or viittith, afterwanla 



Persons of this imputed characli 
accordingly incesled, by popular belief, 
with the power of altering, in many in- 

ble laws, of raising winds and storms, 
of riding through the air, of transform- 
ing themselves into various shapes, o( 
afflicting and tormenting those who had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to Ihem, 

in short, to do whatever they pleased, 
through the agency of the devil, who 
was supposed to be always obsequious 
to their beck and bidding. The belief 
in the reality of witchcraft, clothed 
with this kind of supernatural attri- 
butes, has been more or less prevalent 
in all ages and cnuDlries, and in periods 
ofaboundingignorance and superstition, 
the most cruel laws have been framed 
against its alleged professors, and mul- 
titudes of innocent persons, male and 
female, many of ihem aged, poor, friend. 

burnt for powers they never possessed, 
premedi- 
tated nor committed. Happily for hu- 
manity, these sanguinary laws have 
been mostly abolished from the codes 
sf enlightened modem nations, and iha 
prevention or cure of the evils of mag- 
ipostnre left to the progress oi 
I intelligence, of science, and in- 
d piety among all classes. The 
faith in oracles and miracles, the le- 

distempered fancy have died away 
Chrialian countries before the ad. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Ysncing light of revelation, and little 
children retire to bed without alarin 
snd people traverse unfrequentsd paths 
at all hours and seasons without the 
dread of witches or ghosts, of spe 
incantations. For our highly favored 
exemption from these pernicious Ibi 
ofsuperslitious belief, though they h; 
indeed siidty darkened one period of 

be sufficiently grateful. 1 Shalt 

tager to live. Heb. ninn «Ji lo teha- 
ytk, lit. ihail nut vivify. On the pecu- 
liar usage of this term we hme else- 

6. 19. Josh. e. 25. It implies in some 
way a lacing, priseruing, continuing 
in life, after a virtual txtinclion; and 
the iinjiorc may be, that inasmuch as a 
practiser of witchcraft is lo be con- 
sidered as jpio/acfo condemned to death 
ay the law without any previous form- 
aHiy of trial or judicial sentence ; tlie 

lian of him or her in direct coniraven- 

haps, the most plausible solution of a 
phraseology of which Michaelia inti- 
mates that il occasioned him no liiila 
difficulty, as the usual mode of eipres- 
sion in the Levitical penal statutes is 
tllto^ mo motli yamutli, he or the dy- 
ing thall die,ihall die thi dtalk,inBtead 
ol Shalt not be tuffered lo lice. But his 
proposal to read rT'OD sS shatt net be, 
is supported by no authority whatever ; 
and our interpretation tenders it un- 
necessary. 

toio Tisp/ cling Beast iaHly. 
19. KTiDJoeutr lieth, &c. This was 
a crime of such crying enormity that 
Ihe earth itself was defiled by bearing 
fich a monster of impurity as its per- 
petrator, and he was at onc« to ba cut 



SO H q He that b 



13, U, ]5 



Ueot. ) 



olf from among the licing without mer< 
cy. From a comparison of this passage 
with Lev. ch. 18. 20, it appears ihal 
this was one of the prevalent abomina' 
tions of the Caiiaanites, from which the 
Israelites were to shrink with a holy 
horror, and in order lo deepen the im- 
pression of its ineffabie turpitude and 
atrocity, the abused beasi was to be in- 
volved in the doom of the more brute- 
like oOender. 

Law Tetpecting Idolalroia Sacrificti. 
20. Kt that aatrificeth, &c. This is 
clearly the sin prohibited in the first 
commandment of the Decalogue, but it 
is enumerated also under the judici'oj 
limi, and marked with the punishment 
of death, not only because it was a high 

against the stale. Under the theocracy, 

the national king of Israel, and idolatry 

other sovereign, was of course, to be ac- 
counted as nothing less than downright 
rebellion oi treason against the supreme 
authority. SacriBcing, being the princi- 
pal act of religious worship among the 
heathen, is selected as the ovirl act ol 
idolatry, which constituted the capital 
offence ; although under this name are 
doubtless included the various idolatrous 
services specified in the parallel law, 

Dewt. n. a— 5. IT Shall be utterly dta- 

Iroyed. Heb. I;"in" yohoram, anaihtma- 
' , i. e. destroyed as execrable and ac- 
d, put to death withnut mercy, at 
the original Vyv, hertm, a devoted thing, 
anathema, implies. Gr. c£oAod^<v- 
irai, thatl be destroyed. Chal. 'Shall 
be killed.' Targ. Jon. 'Shall be kiUed 
ilh the sword and his goods consumed.' 
This law, however, is understood by 
the Hebrew canonists nf a knowing and 
wiiful idolater, such an oim m ii d*- 
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34 EXC 

any god save unto liie Lord only, 
ne shall be utterly deslroyed. 
21 11 ■■ Thou shalt neither vex a 
stranger, nor oppress lam : for 
ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt. 



scribed Num. 15, S7, 30, as shining 
'with B high hand.' They thus speak of 
it ; 'Whoso sertelh idols nillingly and 
[iresumpluously, he is enprrsed Lo tut- 
ting off (i. e. by ibe setrot slri>lio ol' 
God); and if there be wituessei^ Uiat 
have Been him, he is to be slnu.d to 
death. But iC he liave served them ig- 
nnantly, he is to bring the Ein-offcring 
appointed tJierefor.' 

SI . Thou ahall titilher vex a stranger, 
nor, &c, Heh. rmn ioneh, afflUl, dis- 
tras. The distinction made by the 
Jewish critics between ' vei' and ' op- 
press' is, that the former refers to U]> 
braiding nnd opprobrious latrdi, while 
the laiter points to injurious, oppres- 
sive, and cruel acIJoR*, more especially 
in matters of traffic and other busi- 
ness trBDsaclions. By ' stranger,' here 
is not meant a triuisienl passenger 
through the territories of the Israelites, 
lut a permanent sojourner; though not 
an owner of land. That such I'oreign 
residents dwelt among the choseii peo- 
ple is evident from numerous passages, 
and as the somewhat exclusive genius 
of the Hebrew polity might lend lo sub- 
ject them to'veiatious or humiliating 
Ireatmenl, God saw fit to protect them 
by several different statutes. Accord- 
ingly we frequently find them conjoined 
with otlier classes of mankind tlint are 
•pecially entitled to compassion, as the 
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23 If thou afflict them iti any wise, 
and ihey 'cry at all unto me, I will 
surely « hear their cry ; 

S4 And ray > wrath shall wax 
hot, and I will kill you with the 
sword ; and Tyour wives shall he 
^vidows, and your children father- 



poor, Iha uHdoui, and the vrphan. It 
was in fact an object of heaven lo alluro 
strangers by hind usage lo live among 
the Israelites, provided they did aot 
practice idolatry or violate the laws; 
nud in order that they might be induced 
to think favorably of the true religion 
and at length to embrace it, tliey were 
to be exempted from any such harsh or 
hnrra^sing ireatment as would tend to 
harden their minds in prejudice or drive 
tlicm back among idolaters. The duty 
of thus behaving hindly to strangers 
is enforced by reroindin« the Israelites 
of their having bren tliomselres once 
sirangersj and nothing' is plainer than 
that our own experience of priva- 
tion and distress should school us lo 
a lively sympathy with the like sulfer- 
ing of our fellow-creatures. The op- 
pression of strangers may well bo term- 
ed 'an J^yptian sin, deserving of i^yp- 
uan plagues.' 

33—34. Ylihali not afflict any widow, 
&c. In these verses the hnmune and 
compassionate spirit of the Mosaic law 
shines very eonspicnous. Jchorah here 
Bvowsbimself the husband of the widow 
and the father of the orphan. He vir 
tually says of himself, what is emjihati- 
cally affirmed by the Psalmist, Ps.68. 
5, 'A father of the fatherless and a 
judge of the widow, is God in his holy 
hahitalion.' In thus forbidding his peo- 
ple lo afflict widows and orphans he 
does in fact enjoin it upon them to com- 
fort and assist tljem, and to be ready oa 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



S5 1[ ' If thou lend money to ar, 

I Lev. 2J. 31, 36, 37. Deut.as. 19,m Ne 
S.7 I'9. IS. 3. Ezek. IH. 8, IT. 



Being deprived in (be pri 

God of their natural guardii 

ing tbemselves unierEcd in business, aiid 

of a limorous aiid tender spirit, their 

destitute condilion laid tbem peculiar]; 

open tu [he dcceilful 

auil appressiaa of unprincipled 



Andal 



™gh>i. 



d lake lu 






advantage of these 

wilhuut doing violence to . 

iliongest instinclive impuls 

yet God is pleased by 
additional force 



kindoess which might te supposed to 
operate in favor of the friendless aad 
fatherless. He declues tlial their case 
shall coine under his particular cog' 
nizancc. If any hardship is put upon 
them from which a husband and a father 
would have sliclicred Ihein, he wil 
(erpose and act the part of a vindii 
iu[I protector. l^Iuviiig no one els 
:ninpUin and appeal to, if they cry 
hjni he will assuredly hear and avi 
them. If men wilt not pity them, he 
will. And this no doubt accounts for 
the fact that no particular penalty is 
prescribed for the violation of this stat- 
ute. God himself undertakes to avenge 
their cause by the retributions of his 
providence ; and nothing could more 
impressively shon' the divine abhorrence 
of the sin. II was no common sin, and 
'.herefore was to be punished in no com- 
mon way. The equity of the sentence 
denounced is too obvious to be over- 
looked. The o])pressors of widows and 
orphans shall be punished in kind ; thtir 
Wives shall become widows, and their 
children fatherless. And even at the 
pfesenl day the judgments of heaven 
upon this class of men are strikingly 

Tliose whom God makes his especial I 



o/ my people that it poor by thee, 
tliuu shah not be to him aa an 
usurer, neither shah thou lay upon 
him usury. 



with inipuntiy. Let the parallel mo- 

reverently regarded, Prov. 23. 10, 11, 
'Remove not the old landmark; and 
enter not into the fields of the Iklher- 
iess ; for Ibeir Redeemer is mighty ; bfl 
shall plead their cause with thee.' 

Law respecting Usury and Pledgt. 
25. ff Mob lend money to any of my 
people that is poor by thte. Rather, 
according lo the letter of the original, 
'If thou lend money to my people, inn 
to a poor man with thee.' The Israel- 
ites were a people but little eng^ed in 
commerce, and therefore could not in 
general be supposed lo borrow money 
It from sheer necessityi and of that 
icessity the lender was not la lake ad. 
mlage by usurious enactions. The law 
not lo be understood as a prohibition 
'interest at any rate whatever, but of 
■cessive interest m-usm-y. Theclause, 
'hou Shalt not be to him as an usurer,' 
equivalent lo saying, 'Thou shall not 
domineer and lord it over him r^oroua 
ly and cruelly.' That this class of men 
e peculiarly prone to be eilortjoaate 
oppressive in their dealings with 
tors would seem to be implied by 
etymology of the original term (bt 
ry (^ipl nesflefc), which comes from 
>ol sigiufying to bite; and in Neh. Q, 
2—5, we have a remarkable case of the 
ind grinding e Heels resulting 
! exercise of the creditor's righu 
debior, A large portion of Ihe 
people had net only mortgaged their 
' lJs, vineyards, and houses, but hail 
ually sold their sons and daugblert 
bond^e lo satisfy the claims Ot 
'ir grasping creditors. In this emar> 
geni:y Neliemiah espoused the causa of 
poor, and compelled t|)e ricb,tg>iiut 
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26 • If thoU at all take thy neigh- 
bour's raiment to pledge, thou 
shalt deliver it unto him by ihal 
the EUQ goeih down ; 
27 For that w his covering only, 



n he railed ll 



: of theii 



people 1 



over exacted from them an oath that 
they would never ai'terwards press llieir 
poor bretbren for the payjucnl of those 
debts. This was not because every pnrt 
of those proceedings had been contrary 
to the letter of the Mosaic law, but be- 
cause it was a flagrant breach of equity 
luider the circumstances. It was tak- 
ing a cruel and barbarous advantage 
of the necessities of their brethren at 
which God was highly indignant, and 
whicii his servants properly rebuked. 



From 



s law t1 



Heb 



e gathered as a general rule, that 
'whoso eiacteth of a poor man, and 
knoweih that he hath not ai^lit to pay 
him with, he transgresseth against this 
prohibition, Thou shalt not be to him 
as m exacting creditor.' {Maimotiidia 
<n Ainaworth). We no where learn 
from the institutes delivered by Moses 
that the simple taking of interest, es- 
pecially from the neighboring nations, 
Deul.SS. 19, ao, was forbidden to the 
Israelites, but the divine law would give 
no countenance to the griping and ei. 
tcrtionale practices to which miserly 
money-lenders are always prone. 'I'he 
deserving and industrious poor might 
lometimcsbereduced to such straits that 
pecuniary aecommodalions might be 
*ery desirable to them, and toward such 
God would iiMutaale a mild, kind, and 
forbearing ipijriti and the precept is en. 
forced by the telalion which Ihey sus- 
laioed to him) q. d., 'Remember that 
.j,|;JOH are lending to my people, mj poor, 
nd theiefors lake do advantage of their 
^twities. Tiual me against the tear 
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it w his raiment for l.is skin . 
wherein shull he sleeji ? and it 
shall come to pass, when he ^crieth 
unto me, that I will hear ; for I am 
" gracious. 



of loss, and treat them kindly and gen- 
erously.' 

26,37. If thou at alt taki Iky neigh- 
bor's Taimenl to pledge, ke. 'TJiis jias- 


sage, which des 
sleeping at night 
exhibits one of 
customs of the 


in his outer garment, 
the many unchanged 


generally, of wh 
riress nl night, 
tlteir outer and 


teverrank.donotun- 
rhey merely throw otf 


theirturbans and 


vast waist-clolh, sleep- 


ing in their caps 


shirt, drawers, waist- 
The common people 
sleep at all in what 


wc should call a bed." The details of 


their managetne 


nl of course depend 
icular costume of the 
king generally, a poor 


and waisi-eloih 


erve for a bed, lying 



with the other, or else making the cloak 
or the girdle alone serve all his pur- 
poses. A mat, rug, or piece of carpet 
is all he desires to retider his bed more 
luxurious. These observations particu- 
larly apply to Ihe Bedouin Arabs, al- 
though true abo of other A 



veiling i 



Asia, for, 
: have 



often, on passing through towns and vil. 
lages at night or early in the morning, 
seen great numbers of men lying about 
on the ground wrapped up m their sheep- 
skin cloaks. The poor desert Arab, 
dress is little more than B shir) 



woollen 
itter for 



3 bed a 



lolhei 



<y Google 



B. C. 1491.( CHAPTER XXII 

28 IT iiThou shall not revile the 



ease and comforl 

tough frame seem 

of the hardness of the ground and the 

isperilies of its Eurface. There 

people of the East whose costume s 

lo have remained with so little altera- 

lion from the most ancient times 

that of the inhabitants of the Arab 

deserts; or which is so susceptible 

dress worn by the ancient Jews, 
ihould therefore, perhaps, not he much 
mislabeu in considering the garment of 
the lezt as nearly resembling the sim- 
ple woollen mantle of the preaenl Arabs. 
It is nearly square, reachii^ from the 
shoulders lo the calf of the leg, or even 
lo the ancles, and about as wide as long. 
A square sack, hating in front a slit 
from lop to bottom, a hole at the top 
for the neck, and a slit on each side for 
the arms, would give a good idea of this 
shapeless but useful article of dress. 
Garmenls of the kind indicated are of 
various qualities and leiture. Some 
are very light and fine, with embroid- 
ery insilk, Bilver,or gold, or gold on the 
breast and between the shoulders; but 
the common sort are coarse and heavy, 
commonly with alternate stripes, a fool 
wide, of blue and while, or brown and 
white, but ftequenlly all black or brown. 
This robe, called an oiibit, is commonly 
f orn loosely on the shoulders, as the 
Irish peasantry wear their great coats ; 
but when active exertion is required it 

around the body and fastened by a gir- 
dle, the arms being then necessarily 
Ihrusl Ihrough the arm-holes. This ar- 



his pledge 1; 
pledge at th 



he needeth it. 
lis bedding at 
on it, and big 



licleofdresi 



ble t< 






inly a. 






night, that he may slei 
working.lools by day, that he may do 
hU work with them. If he do not re. 
store the instruments of lbs day by 
day, and the instruments of the night 
by nighl, he transgresseth against the 
prohibition. Thou shall nol steep wiib 
his pledge, r)eut. 34. 13. (MtimontdM 

Law resptcling the Conlimpl of 
Aulharity. 
S8. Thou Shalt not Ttvilt tkt gadi. 
Hcb. tjinis* Elohim; i. e. the judges, 
rulers, magistrates. See Note on Ei. 
ai.6. ThusEccI, 10. 20, 'Cursenot tha 
king ; no, iio! in thy thought.' Yet it is 
remarkable that bolh Phi lo and Josephus 
understand Ibis precept as prohibiting 
Ihe blaspheming or reviling of the gods 
of Ihe heathen. The former thinks that 
the Deity should be to us an object of 
such sacred veneralion, Ihat we ought 
not even lo blaspheme what is errone. 
ously accounted divine,- and that tha 
heathen would, out of zeal and by way 
of rataltation, blaspheme the true God, 
if be heard the Jew blaspheming his 
gods. The latter, in detailing, in hit 
'Antiquities,' the laws of Moses, quolei 
his as one of them ; 'No man shall 
ilaspheme those that are aecoUDte*! 
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joilij liy < tlier cities ; nor s)ia)t any man 
le guilty of Buerilege in strange saiictu- 
iries, or purloin, what is consecralsd to 
igod;' and in bis treatise against Ai>ioTi, 
ne bsG these words ; 'The Jews adhere 
to the customs of tlieir fathers niiliout 
(■orcerning themselves with those of 
stmngers, or deriving Ihera, Tlieir le- 
gislator expressly prohibited them from 
deriding or blaspliemiug thnse whom 
others accounted gods, and that ont of 
respect lo the title Gods, viliich they 
love.' It may be admitted, perhaps, 
that there is nothing absolutely repug- 
nant to our ideas of moral Stnees in Ibia 
sense of the passBgc, and yet there is 
very little 



i for t! 






. But it 



jeople,'": 
mil dcQi) 



oUected that when PJiilo and Joscphns 
wrote, tl)e Jews were suhjeited tn the 
Romans, a heathen people, and they 
would be apt, wherever it were possi- 
ble, to put such a cnnslcuclion upon t)^c 
precepts of their religion as would tejid 
to procure for it the favorable regard of 
their masters, aod prevent their deem- 
ing it intolerant. And there is no itnubt 
Eoiiiethiog unreasonable and olTonsivc 
in the Ibougbt of pouring conlotupt up. 
on, or utlerii^ blasphemy against, the 
gods and the religion, however false, of 
those under whose protection we lite. 
But the laws given by Moses did not con- 
template the chosen people in such a con- 
subjected to foreign dominion, but to a, 
free people, independent and isolated, 
among whom every approach to idolatry 
was strictly prohibited, and who were 
not required to know any but the true 
relieiun. And although we Und no gratu- 
itous disparaging or reviling of the gods 
of the heathen, yet when needs be we 
end Moses himself speaking contemiilu- 
ouslyofthemasabomina'ioiuand idola, 
and in the prophets such language is of 
much more frequent occurrence. The 






. will convince as 
of magistracy can- 
not attain the ends for which it was de. 
signed, ujiless tlie persons of rulers tie 
clothed with a degree of sanctity that 
shall sliield them from popular reproach. 
Ooe reason undoubtedly why the name 
of ' God' was applied to magisltalea 
wasj thai the office might be aanctifiid 

science of him who held the ofHee might 
be duly influenced by the consideration, 
that he was in a sense acting as God's 
viccgrrcnt and representing his person, 
authority, and attributes among men. 
Accnrdiiigly we find the ajMistle Paul 
distinctly recognising the obligation of 
this law evcu in respect to one who was 
in fact a most unrighteous persecutor. 
Acts, 23. 2—0, 'Anil the high priest 
Ananias commanded ibcm tliat stood 
by bini, to smite him on the mouth. 
Then soid Paul onto him, God shall 
smile theo, Ihnu whiled wall; for sil- 
lest thou to Judge me ailer the law, and 
conimandest me to bo smitten contrary 
lo the law? And they that stood by, 
sni'd, Revilest thou Cod's high priest I 
Then said Paul, I wist not, brethren, 
that he was the high ]>riest: fur it is 
written, Thou shalt not speak evil of 
the ruler of thy people.' It is observ. 
able that no penally is annexed to the 
breach of this law, either because it 
was left to the discretion of the judges, 
or because it was one of those cases 
which distinguish this from alt human 
codes, where God saw fit lo eipfess sa 
much confidence in the mora) sense im- 
planted in the breasts of his creatures, 
as to appeal to that alone. He leaves 
the law in this and the ensuing versei 
in this ehnptertotheir own binding fore* 
upon the consciences of those lo wliom 
thoy are addressed. — U Nor cunt, Heb 
isn toor, which though usually ren. 
dcred 'curse' is by Paul, Acts 23. 5, ejt. 
plained as equivalent tu 'speak evil of.' 
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CHAPTER XXIJI. 



39 



29 1i Tlioii ?Wl. not Jdny (n «/(.>;■ 
a ilie first of iliy tipu IVuils, uiid iif 
thy liquora: 'the firHl-burii of lliy 
suns slialc tbou g'we unto nic. 

30 s Likewise slialt thou do with 
thine oxen, a/ul with lliy sheep : 
b seven duys it »'hnil be with his 
dam ; oa the eighth day thou shall 

31 IT And ye shall be ' holy men 



Law respecling Firallings. 

29. TIlou skalt not delay to offer tht 
first, &c. U<!b.-\r\si!2meH'allieka,lliy 
fttlntia; L e. CruLts of full maturity, 
ripe enough to be gathered. Gr. nn.iD- 
X"i a^u 0!, tke first fruits of thyjloor. 

■> Of thy liquors. Hub. "^UKT di- 

maka, lliy tear; i. c. the first Truits of 
iviiie and oil, wliioh when pressed, distil 
and drop us tears. The due observance 
of l)iis iuw would be u general aclinnw- 
ledgenieul of the bounty ami goodness 
of C.od, who had given th^m tlio enrly 
and latter rains and crowned Ihe tolls 
or Dgricnlture with an amt)le iiarvest. 
This e:ti)ressLon of gratitude was not to 
bo delayed, for delay in rendering to 
God the first fniils would argne a secret 

unwillingness to yield hiin any. 

IT Tke flrst-born of thy sum, &c. See 
Note on Ex. 13. 2. 

30. Sei-en days it ahnJl be vilh hia 
Aim. This ordinance ijruhably carries 
on allusion to the dedication of a hu- 
nian being to God by Ihe rite ofcircnni- 

Ihe eighth day, so no animal was to be 
presented before the eighth day from 
Indeed, before this the pro- 



ssofnu 



ayoi 






law respecting Things not tube 

31. Ye shall be holy men iin 

fcc. Heb. Hip lEJJN ansUH I 



unlome: i" neither shall je eat ani/ 
llesh l/i<d if loin of buasta in the 
field ; ye ^.liall ciist it to ibe do^ 

CHAPTER XXm. 
'■pHOtJ a slialt not raise a false te- 
J- port : put not tliiiie hand with 
the wicked It) be an ii unrighteous 



:I Kings SI. J 
> G. II, 13. 



and distinguislied from others not only 
by inward principles, but by outward 
obsi-rvanues, among which this of ab- 

able distiiiction whicli was to pertain to 
the chosen people, wlio were not to de- 
mean themselves to eat of the leavings 
of beasts of prey, csjKicially as they 
would he apt to contain blood, which 

been lorn to pieces by unulean or rabid 
aniinalc. Tho words are perliaps to be 
CEinsideted moreover as carrying with 



.s of U 



people of God depends . 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
Law respeeling Slander. 
]. Then shnlt not raise a false report, 
kc. ileb. N13 yKV SEtl »i lo tisaa 
ilieitui slins, Ihou stialt not take vp [or 
rreelce) a hrariiii- of vanity (or fals- 
ity). The primary import of Ihe orig- 
inal 833 nasa, is (u raise or lift vp, lo 
riecate; but it occurs also m the sense 
3f lakiag, receiving, assuiaing. Thus 

too the (it. ov iru-in^fg UJiDflr iiaratav, 
thou slinll not receii-e a vain hearsay. 



rhou shai 



afalserii 



or.' The idea conveyed by the orig- 
lintlv with that expressed by tho word 
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8 H e Thou shall not follow a mul- 

' Gen. 7. ]. IcM. 4,7. ch.9>.l,S. Josh. 



'vain,' as is shown in ihe Note on Ex. 
20. 16. And ihe ptohiSilion comes ob- 
viousiy under Ihal of the iiinlh com- 
Diandmcnt. The Hebrew word for 
'raise,' is of sufficient latitude, in its 
legitimate sense, lo imply both the 
originalion and the propngafion nf a 
false report. Targ, Jon. 'O my people, 
" - ■ t lying 



'ords fro] 



uould 01 



leighbor before thee.' The precept 
is no doubt ofgeneral application, equtv- 
alenl lo saying. Thou shalt have noth- 
ing to do with any false reports ; yet it 
seems designed lo have special refer- 
ence lo jvdicia! pri/cetdinsa, where a 
false report or accusatton might do a 
qiau the greatest injury. He 



a false 



nai; 



all Ij 
ijuity is 



eioua when the calumny is advanced 
and taken up in a court of justice. Yet 
when we remember how many there 
must haie been ecting in ajudidal ca- 

judges of lens as well as of fifties and 
hundreds ; and when we consider also, 
how generally in our own and other 
Christian couolries, men are occasion- 
ally called to sit as jurors, we shall 
perceive how wide is its just applica- 
tion, and feel that no precept is oftnore 
importance in regulating the private in- 
tercourse of individuals. 'The original 
VtTDtn M^ lo liaa has been translated, 
'thou shall not publish.' Were there 
CO publisktrs of slander and calumny, 
there would be no receiver); and were 



thert 



of calumniei, lies, &c., : 



tiiude 10 do evi! ; J tieithei shall 
thou speak in a cause to decline 
after many lo -miesl judgment . 



be in peace.' A. Clarke. Prov. 17. 4, 
'A wicked doer givelh heed lo false 

lips.' IT Put not IMnt hand tiilft the 

wicked, &c. Gr. od Tvy«nrair9ni7ij, ISou 
shalt not consent. It is an allusion to 
the act of joining hands as a sign of en- 
r of cordially 



iting in the i 



ilerpris 
I, Proverbs, 1 



the w 

'Though hand join in hand, the wicked 



ofwl 



shall n< 






ished.' 



of the precept probably is, 'Take 
care mat thou conspire not with a wick- 
ed man in his cause by giving witness 
in his favor.' Vulg. 'Nee junges manum, 
ut pro inipio dicas lalsuni testimouium,' 
neitherekalt thou join thine hand to saj/ 
falsi testimony for a u-icked person. 
But like the foregoing it is of general 
application. 

law requiring ImparliaiHy in Judg- 

S. Thouahalt not follow a mvllitude 
to do evil. Heb. QiaT tabtnm, roani/. 
From Ihe same root comes 'Rabbi,' a 
great man, and some have thought the 
more genuine sense of the clause lo be, 
'FoUon/nol Ihe great, ihe mighty, ilie 

linction from Ihe 'poor' in the neit 

sense. Job, 35. 9, 'They cry out by rea- 
son of the migkln (D->al rabbim.)' We 
suppose, however, that the two sense! 
of multitodt and mognilnde are both 
included in the term, and that we arc 
taught by the passage that neither ths 
number, ranlt, nor powpr of ihose who 
do evil should avail to malie us follow 

lingular, whatever it may cost, if il ii 
only llnis that we can preserve our in- 
tegrity. It is ihe eiample of (he mnl 
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tUiide, keeping each other in oouiile- 

eral upholding of transgression. Uiil 
the current of jmhlio einmiile set in the 
umlriu^ direction, the toiUari/ tinner 
would be universally shunned and ds- 

lesledj IT Ntither sha3t thou speak 

in a eaust, &c. Keh. 'Neither shalt 
thou answer in o conlrovcrty in decline 
after many to perien , or wrest (judS' 
mem).' The scope of the nonls is un- 
doubtedly to enjoin it upon the chosen 
people not lo be unduly influenced or 
carried away by the voice o/amajorils 
n pleading or deciding a judicial cause. 
They must not by any means allow 
themselves to be swayed or overruled 
by regard to the Rabbins, the many, 
the mighly, to go against their c 
sciences in giving judgment. They 
must at all events decide accordinj 

upright and impartial verdict. C 
'Neither shall thou refrain from l«i 
iug that which thou seest to be nice 
judgment.' Judgcsand juries especiuUy 
were to guard again"! showing respect 
lo the persons of (heir f«llow.judges,as 
well as to those of the parties. They 
were not to suppose, as men nrc prone 
to do, that they cnitld lose their own 
individual responsibility by merging it 
iu the unanimous opinion ofa ma" 
Accordingly Lyra remarks that 
di-creed by the ancient Hebrew! 
when the judges were numerous 
of least weight and authority wi 
luired to give their sentence firs 
if Ihey followed those of greater i 

biassed by their verdict. This would 
probably not be amiss with tho! 



clings of s 



amy to 



hadar, has (he sense of btautifyins, 

of oratory and the sophistry of the law, 
by which the badness of a cause is var- 
nished over. The word it rfal, alUna- 
aStd, eifiouj/ed, and here rendered poor 
m<in, is prohably put in opposition to 
b"^"! TObbim in the preceding verso. 
If so, the meaning is, ' thou (.halt nei- 
ther be influenced by the great to make 
an unrighteous decision, nor by the 
poverty or distress of the poor to give 
thy voice against the diclales of justici 
and truth.' And thus the ancient para- 
phrasts ; Chal. 'Thou shall nnt pity th( 
poor man in his judgment.' Turg. Jon 
'And the poor who shall bo brought jntt 
judgment thou shall not compassionate 
ly respect, for there is to be no respect of 
persons in judgment.' Gt. vu nmitra a-ui 
tXrijiEii su npinii, and the poor moa Ihs* 
shalt not compiuiiimale ia judgment. 
In Lev. 19. 15, the like prohibition i» 
given in regard to the rich, 'Thou shall 
not respect the person of the poor, noi 
horuyr (Tinri lehdar) the person of the 
mighty.' In matters of tight, right wai 
always lo be done, without regard t« 
rank, character, or condition. In gen- 
eral (here was no doubt more ditngei 
that the cause of justice would be bi 
assed and injury connived al in favor a< 
the rich than of the poor, yel then 
might be such a thing as, under Ihr 
pretencp of charily or compassion, mak 
ing a man's poverty a shelter for hii 
wrong-doing. This was by no mean* 
to be allowed. Eut on the other hand, 
the just rights of the poor against in- 
fluences of an opposite character, ara 
guarded by a special precept, «. 6. 

Uv ivculialing Humanity. 
4. T/lhou miet Ihini tntnty's tx at 
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i>x >t Ills ass gujng astray, ihoushah 
surely bring it back to liiui agaiii. 



EXODUS. [B. C. U9i. 

liim, thou shall surely lielp with 
' bTI 11 w h ■ d£, 



uiid It shall be Willi Ui.u l.:.Li! l..j i.].i- 
iher seek Bl'lct it, und iliciu dull. luiLuic 
it to hiui ngain. In like iiiJiiuev kI.jJl 
thou do with htij asi ; luid so sLalc tliuu 
ilo with Ills raimeal ; iuid with all lobl 
tilings of thy brolhui's, which he huth 
lost, atid Ihou hasi found, slinlt tlioii du 
likewise : tliou niayest not hide lliy- 
self,' He who was in the (briuer case 
termed an '»nemy' is horo termed a bro- 
ther,' thus (eathing the Israelites thiLt 
they were to regud all men, even tlioir 
enemies, as brethren. This, ne know, 
is m exact accordance n-ith the teacli- 
ingsof the Mew Testament, and it shows 
very clearly that it was no mart, than 
the Pharisees' gloss, that 'tlicy should 
love tlieir friends and hate llieir me- 

back Heb ■Qa'H.n Sifl hatlnb tn'u 
binv, returm-ng Ihov slmll mttirti i' 

elh thee, 810 H 1 "; 



;ly of renderings by 
itors. The oiiginal 

?;5 -wci 30 li ai^a ni-m te-Aad- 

lla maazob }a atoh iaaxoh imtnv, liter- 
ally sigtiilicB— ■ lAuu ahalt ceaai from 
'nciwg (d him, thou ahalt surely leave 
■ilk him.' The idea wo take to be, 
lat the man who should see his ene. 
ly's ass (or other animal) in this con. 
dilion was to coase,— i. e. by no means 
allow himself, — to leave the prostrat- 
ed beast to his owner alone, but be was 
generously to go to bis assistance, and 
icilh tha owner, when 
1 in raismg him np, or 
had left him as past relief. This is 
a|i9 the simplest construction, and 
confirmed by the pnrrallel passive 
Dcut. 23. 4, ' Thou shalt not see Ihy 
hmlher's ass or his 01 fall down by the 
L'ay, and hide thyself from them: thou 
halt sorely hf'lp Inm to lil\ them up 
ij iin ' Gr 'Thou shalt not pass by (be 
III E-imr, but shaU raise np the same 
I I'll ruitbhim' Chal. 'Leaving thnu 
I il I ilial nhich is in Ihy heart 

I In and help np with him.' 
I the precept is not only to 
I I It 1 1, y ton iinis the brute crea- 

Ui 11 but iKo to engender kindly feel- 
iiigs an ong brethren. For what would 
ttiid more directly to win the heart of 
an alienated neighbor llian siieh an act 
ofwcll-limedhenevolence! 

6, TImu ahalt not jnest the jtidgmetd 
of thy vmr in ha tame. Th'it is, of 
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7 1' Keep tliee far from a false mat- 
ter; "and the innocent auil right- 
eous slay ihou not ; for ^ I will not 
justify the wicked 

hvet.l. I.ev.ia.ll. I.gke3.14. Eph.4. 



thy poor neighbor (Oeut. 27. 19), in 
wboso cause itiau shall uat periprt, but 
sbdltstrii^llfexorcitie, justice. Though 
there were cases tii which there woa 
dnnger lest compassion filioald imdulj 
bius the course of equity in favor of a 

far more numerous in which tile magis- 
trite would be tempted to ncgtcct or 
periert his cause, cither to oblige a 

because he liad not money to pay the 
requisite expenses. But the eipression, 
'Ihy poor,' is supposed to be a counter, 
active to nil snch temptations : ' Re- 
member they are Iky poor, bone of thy 
bone, thy poor neighbors, Ihy poor 
brethren, and cost in providence as a 
spocinl charge upon Ihy justice and 

7. Kfcp thee far from a/alse mailer, 
ftc. This lawseems intended as a kind 
of security for the due observance of 
tliB ptecediuj. If they would guard 
against perversions of judgment, they 
must dread the thoughts of aiding or 
abetting a bad cause; they must have 
noihing to do with' it; they must keep 
themselves at Ihc greatest possible di 
tanee from it. And why? Because 
ihey wilfuiiy or incautiously hcarkenf 
to foJse leslimory, or decided wrong 
a cusn of life and death, they would be 
Jeemcd the murderers of the innocent 
and the righteous. Indeed i( may he 
said that Cod interprets as slaying the 
innocent and riijhteous that conduct 
which tends lo such an issue. If then 
Ihey would not slay with their own 
t^nds those who looked to ihoiii for 
justice, let them ' keep fat from a false 
mailer ;' for it might 



SH And I Ihousliah take no gift; 
for the gift blindyih the wise, and 
perverteth the words of the right- 



nn issue as they dreamt not of, and the 
righteous God wiii not leave such wick- 
edness lo go unpunished. 'I will not 
justify Ihc wicked ;' i. e. I will condemn 
him that unjustly condemns others. 
'Cursed Ve ho that pervcrletii the jiB%' 
incnt of the slrangerj fatherless, and 
widow. A)id all Ihe people shall say, 
Amen," Doul.a?. ID. 

Law respecting Bribery. 

S. Thou shaU lake no gift, ioi. The 

precepts we are novf considering slill 

iiBve reaped to the duties of those who 

"■ s of justice. They 



magist 






conduct of judicial cases. Thty 
to keep themselves sludioUEty free from 
every tiling Ihat would tend to warp oi 
bias their judgment, or in any way mac 
the rectitude of their decisions. Gil^s 
from a. party lo a judge are absolutely 
prohibited, even though no( given on 
the condition of his pronouncing a lav or. 
alile verdict. For as human nature 13 
constituted, gifts tend exceedingly lo 
blind the underslunding and to jiervert 
the decisions of those who take them, 
and who would olherwiso be disposed 
lo follow equity in their sentences. The 
conduct of Sir Matthew Hale, when 
viewed by the light of tills sutute, is 
preeminently ]iraiseworthy. Upon one 
of his circuits as judge, he refused to 
try the cause of a gentleman who hud 
sent him Ihecastomsry present ol' veni- 
son, until he had paid lor it. He would 
not run the risque of suffering his feel- 
ings as a man to influence his decisions 
as a judge, II is worthy of note in this 
conneiion, that in Deut. S7, 25, we find 
between the iakin||; ol 
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9 1[Also ni ihou shall noioppress a 
Slranger: for ye know the heart oi 
a siranger, seeing ye were strang- 
ers in the land of Egypl- 

1 And " sis years thou shalt sow 






gifts and the mutder of the innocent 
yety distinctly recognized; 'Cursed be 
he that taketli reward to sluy an inno- 
cent person.' This is nn expressive 
commentary upon the {tendency and ef- 
fects of yielding to soticliaiions that 
come in the form of tempting briber- 
On the contraryj how rich and emphatic 
the promises tn those who keep them- 
wives aloof from tlietie abominations, 
^s. 33. 16, 16, 'He that walketh rtght- 
conaly, and spealcetb uprightly ; he that 
deepiseth the gain of oppressions, that 
Ebaheth his bands from holding of 
bribes, that stoppeth his ears from hear- 
ing of blood, and Bimtleth his eyes from 
seeing evil ; he shall dwell on high ; his 
place of defence shall be the munitions 
of rocks: bread shall begiven him ; his 

waters shall bt sure.' if The wise. 

Heb. UTlfB pikhim, Ihe open-tytd, Die 
feeing. The case of Samuel's sons, 1 
Sam. e. 1—3, aiTords an humilisting il- 
lustration of the effect ascribed to the 
conduct which is here condemned: 'And 
It came to pass, when Samuel was old, 
he made his sons judges over Israel, 
And his sons walked not in his ways, b{il 
turned aside after lucre, and look bribes, 
and perverted judgment.' In view of 
■1] this the wise man says, Prov. 17, 23, 
'A wicked man inketb a gift out of the 
bosom to pervert the ways of judg- 
ment.' fl Pervertcth the vvTds af 

the lighleoas. That is, the sentence 
of those who are ordinarily accounted 
righteous, and who but for the corrupt- 
ing influence of bribes would be right- 



3US. [B. C. 1491, 

thy land, and shalt gather iu the 
fruits thereof; 

11 But the seventh year thou 
shalt let it rest and lie still ; that 
the poor of thy people may eat : 
and what they leave the beasts of 
the field shall eat. In like manner 
thou shalt deal with thy vineyard, 
and with thy oliveyard. 



ir applici 






ch, S2. 31, introduced in this conneiion 
in order to put (he judf^es on their guard 
against the influence of prejudice iu de- 
ciding causes in which foreigners were 
concerned. Tliey were to he sure not 
(0 oppress (hem ; for from their own 
experience of hardships and injustice in 
E^ypt, they knew how strangers ftlt 

on such occasions. IT Ye know Ike 

heart of a stranger, Heb. ffiB3 nephesk, 
the sovl; the sentiments, Ihe ftelingii. 
Knowing (he griefs and uillictions of 
strangers, ye can the more easily put 
your souls into their soul's stead. Our 
trials and sorrows in this world go but 
little way (ow'ards accomplishing their 
true object if Ihey do not train us (o a, 
deep sympathy with (hose who are call- 
ed to drink of the same bitter cup. 

LaiB respecting Ihe Sabbalica! Year. 
10, II. Six years thou shall sow thy 
land, &c. We have here one of the 
most remarkable ordinances of the Jew- 
ish code. As every seventh day waa to 
be a Sabbath, so every seventh year was 
to be a Sabbatical Yeur, and hence in 
the repetition of this law. Lev. 25. 4, it 
is called ' a Sabbath of Sabbatism to !ha 
land, a Sabbath to Jehovoh.' During 
thai year the eom-tields were neither 
sown nor reaped. The vines were im- 
pruned,nnd there were no gropes gather, 
ed. Wliatevcr grew spontaneously be- 
longed alike to all, instead of being the 
property of a 



n, the 1 









t ranger, the cattle that ranged the 
elds, and the very game, then left un- 
islurhed, could assert aneqW right to 
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it. In short, dm in; this year, the vhols 
of Palestine continued a perfect cum- 
mon (Lev. 35. I— S), and in onier to 
render this kw the more sacred, it was 
not onljr termed 'Ibe year of llie Sab- 
balh,' ils sabbalism or resting being 
declared holy ta the Lord, but eve 
■vines, as if under a vow, were called 
'Nazarites' to which a knife mu! 
be applied, Comp. Lev. 25. 6, 



confuted by the eipress assurance ol 
augmented plenty when it became re- 
quisite. Lev. S5. 80, ai, 'And if ye 
shall say. What shall we eat the seven- 
«lh year i behold, we shall not sow nor 
gather in our increase: Then I will 
command my blessing upon yoH in the 
SLilh year, and it shall bring forth fruit 
for Ihri-p years.' This wi " ' " 



TUM a 






narkable, a 



renard w 



physical benefits 

irom a periodical respite from culture 

for one year in 

doubt that ihey were mostly of a moral 

nature, adapted anddesigi 



I 



kly d y f 

ly f h h 

■ ■ Id 



f 



B i 



glorious Creator of the universe, but of 
their more especial obligations (o him 
as their covenant God, who had made 
them the peculiar object of his carej 
and wlio was pleased miraculously to 
overrule the laws of nature in their be- 
half. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
of any more elTectual mode of teaching 
them the duty of a continual simple- 
hearted reliance upon a kind and boun- 
tiful providence, than by the command 
lo let the whole land lie fallow for one 
entire year, and lo trust for subsistence 
io the provisions of that power which 
made the earlh> and which could easily 
■nalce the produce of the sixth year suSi- 
»ieiit for the wants of the seventh oreren 
the e^hth. Were ihey <ver tempted 
t* Ehniih the slighted doubt or mis- 



the strict obseryation of the law in 
question. Had such an extraordinary 

increase immediately succeeded the fal- 
low year, it might have been accounted 
for according to the course of nature- 
The land had had arespite, and would 
naturally bring forth with more vigor. 
But when after being exhausted by con- 
nt tillage for five years, it produced 
m re instead of less on the sixth, what 
s this but the manifest proof of 
direct intervention of Omnipotence, 
lowing as with the light of the sun 
I at a particular providence incessantly 
lch«l over themt And not only soj 
h ordinance taught them impressive- 
ly upon what tenure ihey held their pos 

v^Iedge God as the lord of the soil, 
themselves as liege-subjects of ihe 
great Proprietor, upon whose bounty 
their well-being continually hung. In- 
tety connected with this was the 
lesson of humanity which ihey were 
hereby taught lo the poor, the eialaved, 
igtr, and the ralllt. The ap- 
pointment of the Sabbatical Year was a 
ill class. 









heastsof the field, were mercifuUyca 
for by the Universal Father; and what 
violence must they do to every kindly 
sentiment, if they could evince a con- 
IraryspiriK Once in every seven yean 
they might freely suspend nit the laboii 
of agriculture, and yet rest in perfect 
security of an ample supply fot theil 
wants ; and what could more direotiy 
;o work the conviclion upon thaii 
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12 Six days thou sljalt Ho thy 
WDrk, nnU on ihe seventh day tliou 
sbaltresi: thattli 



day tho 
tiidiliin 



Dout, 5. i: 



mlnils llmt hea'en hud appoinltil lliern 
B higher dcsliiiy than to be always 
rtnidging in earthly lulls ; that nothing 
vianhi bv lost by the pTESctibed inter- 
misainn; and that if Gnd could, as we 
may siy, offard to be thus niunificent 



like noble, 



ra!, and geii 



:tcd vilh the 



may rest, and the son of thy 
handiniiid, and (lie slraiigor, may 
be refreshed. 



bliseil lo record the fuol, that Ihey did 
ol aland the ttst. Not only is there no 
spress mention of the actual ohBerv- 
noe or the law in Ihe historical bnolci 
r the Old Testament, but in 3 Chron. 
36 SI,tIiatnegleclolitiss|)okenof as 
: of the procuring causes of the wven 
ty years cajtmly lo viliich they "iiere 
J which Ihe land was 
jmber of SHhbuths oI 
had bien difraudcd by the re 






before God the Law was to 
theit hearing, that tiiey ii 
am! fear Ihe Lord Ihi'i " 



ill the words of this la' 
r ehildrei 



, bcr of thi 
, and us lh< 



back 



kniiHTi any ihinir, might hem 
to fear lbs Lord their C-^-1.' 
10—13. Thusonueinevtiysi 
Iha congregated nalinn ijd 
liinity to be instructed in ihe c 
the Law given by Moses; ami 



nonyn 









ic most eligible that 
■ During this yei 



minds of tlie pcoyle 
witli worldly concerns than usual. They 
had neither to sow nor lo reap. Th 
U'ere therefore peculiarly auwEsibk 



vc ofSamnel s adminislraiii n when 

obferiance began to go into dimse 

. Thus hluidlyHnd niidly does diprated 

man iiar eguin-t his onn interest in 

neglecling Ihe salutary appoinliiienls 

of Heaven! 

loiH rtsptcting the Sabbath day. 
12. SJi' days Ihou fkall do thy aork, 
&c. A repclitinn of the law of the 
fourlh Gninniaadment concerning Ibx 
weekly sabl>ath. The reason of ils in- 
sertion in this connexion has divided 












heaven where all earthly labors, cs 
and interests shall cease for ever. 

Such was the institution of the i 
batical Year, atid such its effect: 
creating a sense of dependence in God, 
charity tn man, and humanity to b 
11 was admiralily adapted to be i 
of the faiih and obedience of Ihe c 



TMp, I 



the fonrtl 
chiefly a 

part of lliat ipirittial lerrict whieh is 
rendered directly to God. Others again, 
and we think with greater probability, 
suppose the design to be tn guard 
against on erroneoas inference, that 
might he drawn from tho preceding or- 
dinance. As the sabbatical year was ■ 
year of ces.satinn from the ordinary la- 
bors of other years, so they might pas 
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13 And in all things t'jat I liiive 
said unto you, Pbe <^cumspect; 



and '1 make no mention of ilien.imt 
of oiher gods, neither let it b( 
heard uui of thy mouth. 

iNuiiib, ^. 3.-^. Deut, 1!. S, Josh. S3. T 



^ilily lake U|i the impression, tha 
day were nlso to be su^peniltd d 



t tender and beneficent c 



tlie law of Ibe Sutilutb is ei; 
peated, and tbe people remi 
liio observance of that diy « 
p'tual and paramount □bli-.i 
not in Ibe Uglilcst dr^re i. 
the □t.currcncc of the -. I 
For Ibmigb tbey miitlil ii 
yenr be engaged in t1i 
ofBgncnltHre, and ihi. ,1 



„i Hob- many 

e no sabb-itli • 
te ttliea cJlert 
n (he sabbaib, 
sting iienli-day 
i« pt»ation oi 






lime there i 



■e to bi 



lUJll 



larly suspended as every sevcntli daj 

rpfnmed V May bi refreshed IIi h 

tUSl'i yinne-pheah, mng be Tt spirited, 

fit new-simted, from ^D3 ni'ph^b' m i J 

1 e inaif have b coinpt i i Mr 

of bodily and spnilnl i ' 

itnit, f jj the same i \) r 

ocurnng ^cts 3 19, R i i 

fore, and be conTerted, I 

may be blotted out whm 

refTcshing (nuiil-iiun, re sovbng) sh til 

ciiiiie from the presence of the Linl 

The very freqnent repetition of iho law 

respecting the sabbath sbii 

snely that (bo snnctifiuotiou ol thpt 

day was of great con-rcpience jn the 

"ijlil ol f,od nni! Ihjt he hid a -fi-i il 

»lly both upon the welfure of mnn and 
keast. With this institution before us, 
*e can no more ask tho question, 'Dnth 
God t-ire for oxf n !' So far from dis- 
regarding Ibcir well being, we find re- 
peated provisions in his law brenthing 



i)de 

1 il fbat heart has n band 
lite judgment adequate to the 
onf to a portion of his crealnrcs 
laie a cipatily to snlTer, but 
complain 

nmiiig eautian ngainsl IdnMry. 



liibLUii^ 1 li>ialry in any of i( 



1 Omnit 






! fore 



that they nnnld be preetninently di& 

jinwd und teiniited T Make no mtn- 

li>n,hz Heb IVrW vA lo laskini, 
ye ahall Tint caiist to be Temtmberei. 
They w pre to endeavor to Hot nut (be 
rcitiembrnrae of the gods of the hca- 
thei), mid for this end their names were 
not to be beard from their months ; or 
if mentioned ut all, il must be onl]- in a 
n-ny of dftestntion. The Chal. terms 
llicMi oiliiT gpda 'idols of the peoples ;' 
Hiid Cod, by the piophct Zech. 13, S, 
sa}'3, 'In thai day I will cut off Ibe 
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14 H f Three times thou shall 
keep a feast unto me in the year. 

15 I Thou shah keep the feast of 
unleavciied bread : (thou shale eat 



■umes of Ihe idols out of the land, and 
Xbey shall nn more be ren]einbere<l.' 
Ami igdn, Ilns, S. !7, ' t will take airny 
Ihe names <ii Itxaliin out of her nioullt, 
and Ihey Ehall no more be remembered 
by their itsnie.' It tvas in accordance 
with the Epirit of this pr^ccpl that Ihe 
tsraeliles seem to have made a practice 
or 'changing (lie names' of idolnlrous 
places, Nutn. 3S. 38. And under a sim- 
ilar prompting David says, Ps. 16. 4, 
'Their drink-offerings of blood wil! I 
notofler, nor lake up the ir names into 
mylipB.' In the inlercmrseof society, 
there is no more emplmital mode of 
indicating hatred towards a person than 
iiot mentioning his mme, shrinking 
from even the remotest allosion ID him, 
and striving, as far as possible, >;; for- 
get even his existence. Thus would 
God iiave his people do in regard to the 
gods of the heathen. He says to them 
in effect of idolatry, as elsewhere, 'Thou 
Shalt utterly detest il, and thou shalt 
utterly abhor it ; for it is a cursed 
Ihing.' The influence of a familiar ac- 
quaintance with Ihe mythology of the 
ancient classics would no doubt be far 
more pernicious than it is, and more 
abliorrent to the spirit of lliis precept, 
wpreitnolforlhe intrinsic absurdities of 
the system, and (he overwhelming light 
of evidence which distinguishes Chris- 
tianity. These are probably such as to 

mighl oiherwise result from one's being 
conversant with the names, characters, 
■nd alleged exploits of Jupiter, £ac> 
ckut, Apollo, Mars, Fentu,Bnd Ihe olber 
deities of Pantheon, of whom it seems 
to be essential to a liberal education to 
have came hnowledgc. The prattital 



this day but slight. 
Imw retpecting the Ikrtt great Festi- 

14. Tkrei times thoa ahalt krep a 
ftasl, &c. Heb. Q-iiaT mio thalotk 
lint, three ftet; i. e, three foot- 



unleavened bread seven days, as I 
coratnanded thee, in the time ap- 
pointed of the month Abib ; for in 
It thou earnest out from Egypt ■ 
1 and none shall appeac bufore me 
empty :) 



journ: 



,1-!, thre 



These three 
(1.) The fensL of the Passoveh. (S.) 
or Pentecost. (3.) OfTABEHNACLEs; 
each of which continued for a week. 
A5 we eUhII hereafter have occasion lo 
consider these festivals separately in 
all Iheir details, jt will be sufficient at 
present to remark in general that this 
ihrice-yearly concourse of all Ihe males 
of IsTacl el the place of the sanctuary, 
was vra!! calculated, (l)To counteract 
al) ihe unsocial lendencies arising from 
their separalion into distinct tribes, 
and to unile them among tliemselvos as 
a nation of brethren. Were it not for 
some provision of this kind, local in- 
terest and jealousies nould have been 
been very apl to be engendered, which 
In process of lime would probably have 
ripened into actual hostilities and col- 
lisions that would have broken Iheir 
commonwealth lo pieces. But by be- 
ing frequently brought together, the ac- 
quaintances of tribes and lamilies would 
be renewed, all feelings of clannish ei- 
clusiveness repressed, and ihe social 
union more effectually consolidated, 
{2) ll was an ordinance well calculated 
to perpetuate the memory of Ihe great 
events on which they were severally 
founded. As the weekly sabbath broughl 
to remembrance the creation of ihe 
world, so did Ihe Passover the departure 
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from i^ypt ; the PentecoM, ihe deliv. 
ery of the Law ; and the Feasl of Tab- 
ernacles, the SDJourning in Ihe wilder- 
nets. Whatever of salutary religious 
infiuencfl was eierted by the celebr 
lion of these menioraWe evenu, it wou 
obviously bear with most weight whi 
it becnme the joint acl of the whole a 
sembled nation. Moreover, as the La 
was read and instractirai inSjiarted c 
Ihese occasions, the effect would natu 
ally he, to render (hem faithful to the 
religion, and better disposed to car^ 
out its principles in their lives and vo 
versation, (3) Another important end 
which we may suppose to have been 
designed by these assemblages, was to 
afford to the people seasons of relaia- 
lion and recreation from their necessary 
toils. Althot^h the weekly sabbath 
brought with it a welcome respite from 
labor, yet the Maker of our frame saw 
that something more than this was re- 
quisite for the highest well-being, cor- 
poreal and mental, of his creatures, and 
Iherefore ordained certain seasons of 
innocent hilarity in connexion with 
those religious observances which would 
lend la keep them within proper limits. 
It is observable, therelbre, that the ex- 
pression, ' rejoicing before Ihe Lord,' 
is of frequent occurrence in speaking of 
those festive conventions which brought 
the Hebrews together from tiine to lima 
during the year ; and it is no doubt de- 
sirable that the precepts of Christianity 
should be so construed as to lay no 
chilling interdict upon those harmless 
Bmusem«ils which the conslitulion of 

It might seem at first view that there 
was signal impolicy in leaving the laitd 
defenceless, while all the adult male 
population were congregated at a dis- 
laace from their families and homes. 
Huntanly speaking., it is indeed surpris- 
ing iliai the hostile nations on their 
Dordeis did not lake advantage of their 
exposedness. For tne matter was no 

Vol. I], i 



secret ; it was publicly known that at 
lliiee set times every year they were 
commanded to be at JemsaleiD, and 
that at three set limes every year they 
actually attended. Why then were not 
inroads made at these seasons, to slay 
the old men, women, and children, la 
burn theircities, and carry off the spoil? 
How shall wa account far the enmity of 
their foes being asleep at these par- 
ticular times, when the land was de- 
fenceless ; and perfectly awake at every 
other season, when they wore at home, 
and ready to oppose them ! Unless the 
Scriptures had given a solution, the 
matter would have been deemed inex- 
plicable ; but from this source we learn 
that the same Being who appointed 
those feasts guaranteed Ihe security of 
the land while they were attendii^ 
them. For thus runs the promise in 
lijodus 34.23, 34, 'Thrice in the year 
shall all your men-children appear be- 
fore Ihe Lord God, the God of Israel, 
For I will cast out ihe nations before 
thee, and enlarge thy borders: neither 
shall any man desire thy land, when 
thou shatt gu up to appear before the 
Lord thy God, thrice in the year.' Can 






of a 



xi 



is a wall olfire about his 
as the glory in the midst "of Ihem. Tha 
heartsorBllmcnHreinhis hands. He 
makeih Ihe wrath of man to praise him 
and the remainder of that wrath, wbich 
will not praise liim, he reslrainelh. 
During the whole period between Moses 
and Christ, we never read of an enemy 
invading the land at Ihe time of the 
three festivals; Ihe first that occurs 
was Ihirty-three years after they had 
from themselves the divine 



prnti 



,, bye. 



Roman general slew fifty of the peopi* 
of Lydda, while all the rest were gon* 
up to the Feast of Tabernacles, A.D.66, 
Again it is asked, how such vast mul- 
titudes could find provisions and accom- 
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16 1 And the feast of harvest, the 
first-fruits of thy labours, which 
ihou hast sown in the field : and "the 

uch.M. S!. Lsi'.aa. ID. iDeot. Ifl, ]3. 



■n Vfhere they ci 



luodetion in the li 

gr*gB[ed. The bi 

found by a reference to ihe existing 

practice of the Mohammedans vjho an- 

ia derived from our counlrymau Pitt, 
who was there towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, but the statement 
in its general features is equally if- 
plicable at present. After describing 
Mecca as a mean and inconsiderable 
town, he observes that four caravans 
arrive there every year, wilh great num- 
bers nf people in each. The Moham- 
medans say that not fewer than 70,000 

sionsj and although lie did not ihink 
the number, when he was there, so laige 
s still very great. How 



feast of ingathering, which is in tiie 
end of lh"e year, when thou has! 
gathered in thy labours out of the 
field. 



they shall want during Iheir slay and 
on their relurn, and, reserving thai, sell 
Ihe remainder to great advantage He 
adds, '^very ftodji (pilgrim) carries 
his provisions, water, bedding, kc, with 
him, aiid usually three or four diet to- 
gether, and sometimes discharge a poor 
man's eipenses the whole journey for 
his attendance upon them.' These facts 
no doubt apply, in a great eitent, to 

as to the management of the Hebrc 



r three 






tilvde could find food and accommoda- 
tion at so small and poor a place as 
Mecca ! The following, from our au- 
thor, is a sufficient answer: — 'As for 
house-room, the inhabitants do straiten 
themselves very much, in order at this 
tune to make their market. As for 
such as come last after the town is 
filled, they pilch their lenls without the 
town, and there abide until they remove 
towards liome. As for provision, they 
all brii^ sufficient with them, except it 
he of ilesh, whiuh they may have at 
Mecca; but all other provisions, as 
butter, honey, oil, olives, rice, biscuit, 
&c., they bring with them as much as 
will last through the wilderness, for- 
ward and backward, as well as the time 
they stay at Mecca ; and so for their 
camels they bring store of provender, 
&c. with them,' All Bey confirms this 
accDUDl. He says, indeed, that the pil- 
frimj often bring to Mecca rather more 
food than they are likely to need, and 
when dure, ibey compute how much 



the time u 
was born, and also thi 
his thirtieth year, he 









Tabernacle or the Temple. Itwillalsn 
he recollected that Jerusalen 
much larger city than Mecca, : 



We have only farther to add, that 
the three great Festivals were honored 
with three remarkable events in the 
Scripture history. The feast of Tabcr- 



was crucified ; and the Penlecosl the 
lime when the Holy Ghost descended 
in a visible manner upon the apostles. 

je. The final of harvot. When they 
offered two loaves of first-fruits, Lev. 
S3, n, called in Ex. 34. 33, 'the feast 
of weeks (or sevens'), because It was 
seven weeks or forty-nine days from the 
feast of unleavened bread, and occur- 
ring on the fiftieth day, was thence call- 
ed the Pentecost, a Greek word signi- 
fying ^i,. This was properly Ihe 
harvat festival, in wliioh they were to 
oSer thanksgiving lo God for the boun- 
ties of the harvest, and to present unto 
him the first ftuLts thereof in bread 
baked of the new rem (wheat), Lev. 
23. 14—31. Num. 2i. 36—3!. As the 
period of this festival coincided with 
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17 I Three limes in the year al! 
ihy males shall appear before i!ie 
LoBD God. 



t.lfl. 16. 



lliai or the givin; or the L&w frnm 
Mouul Sinai, whi'^h was fil^y days alter 
the Passover, it is usually spolien of a 
cauiiDemoralire of that svejii, just a 
tlie feast of the Talwrnacles is of thei 
dwelling in lents for forty years dui 
inj their sojourn in the wilderness. — 
* The foot of ingalherlng. Called 
also the <Feast of Tsbernncles,' Lev. 
B3. 34. Deut. 16. 13. This was the 
festival of gratitude for the /ruitagt 
and vintage, commencing on the even, 
ing of (lie fourteenth day of the seventh 
month, or October, called here ' the end 
of the year.' It conlinued seven whole 
dap until the twenty-first, and then re- 
ceived the addition of the eighth day, 
which had probably in ancient limes 
been the iHne-preM feast of the Israel- 
ites. During these eij{h1 days the Is- 
raelites divelt in booths, Ibrmed of 
green branches interwoven together, 
whivh in the wann region of Palestine 
answered eilremely well, as in October 
the weather is usually dry. — It may be 
remarked in regard lo all these festi. 
rals, that the original term by which 
ihe appointment is expressed ia Snn 
^akag, from aan Aagng, which signifies 



round i> 






applicB 



rirtulor dam . __ _ 

doubt in early ages one of ihe leading 
features of their religious festivals, the 
term came in process of time lo signify 
in a general way Ihe celebraiion of a 
relisiou) feast or solemnity. See Note 
ou Ei. S, 1. The idea, however, is 
lirominenl that these were lo he seasons 
of joy and rejoicing; that a sanctified 
hilarity was lo he jegarded as a pari of 
the duty connected with these festive 
seasons. The fact alTords us an abnnd- 
»nt vindication of the Mosaic system 
Itoiii tht charge of sullen gloom and 



IS iThoushaltnoloffer the blood 
of my sacrifice with leavened 






:rity in 






n. Shall appear b^ore the Lord God. 
Heb. mn-i llsn ■':S is el pene ha- 
Adon Yehovah, to tht face itf the Lord 
Jehovah. This is, before (ho symbol of 
the manifesled presence of Jehovah, 
which permanenlly abode on Ihe ark 
and in the temple. We are still to give 
prominence to the idea «{ a visible ex- 
hibilion which the Israelites were tc 
regard as representing ihe presence of 
the Deity. The expression, we have 
no doubt, has special allusion lo the ark 
of the covenant surmounted by the lu- 
minous eloud of glory -, and though ihe 
common Israelites were not indeed per- 
mitted lo go into the Holy of HoHes, 
yet ihey were lo oifer and lo worship 
tou-ards (i» ei) the sanctuary where the 
sacred symbols were fixed, dial. 'All 
ihy males shall appear before ihe Lord, 
Ihe master or ruler oflhe world.' Sam. 
'Before the ark of the Lord.' Arab. 
■In Ihe sanctuary of the Lord God.' 
This version is somewhat remarkable 
viewed in conneiion with Josh. 
3. II, tvhere, as appears from our Note 
in thai pass^, Ihe epithet, ' Lord of 
he whole earth,' is expressly applied to 
he ArkoflheCovenniil. 

Imw regulating Ike Offerings at tht 
Ihrtt grtat Feasti. 
IS. Thau Shalt not offer the blood, Sec. 
That is, the blood of the paschal lamb, 
illed by way of emphasis the ' sa. 
■ifice.' Chal. 'Of my passover.' 

Lg leavened bread upon thy premises 

he previously purged out, according 

the statute, Ex. 12, 15, el inf. 

Ntilher shall the fat of any Mcr\fict 
main, &c. Heb,'-3n!iaggi,my festi- 
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bread: neiiher shail the fat of my 
sacrifice remain until the morning. 
19 » The fiist of the first-fruits of 
ihy land ihou shall bring into the 
house of (he Lord thyGod. ^iThou 
. Bhait not seethe a kid in his mo- 
ther's milk. 
20 11= Behold, I send an Angel be- 

iS.lJ,lJ. *Dsut.'M.'llJ. Neil. lO.M. bill! 
«Wl,H. 'Mimb.'ai. 16. J ' 

e.s. Ps.Bi.ii. fsBi.M.a. 

tti; H dlflerent word rrom that rendered 
tacTifice (njT xebah) in ihe preceding 
clause. Yel there is DO doubt that it 
refers to the sacrifice of the passover 
as tbe parallel passage Ex. 34. 96, has 
eipressly, 'Thou Kholt nol offer Ihe 
blood of nij sacrifice wiili leaven, nei- 
ther shall the sacrifice of Ihe feast of 
■ning.' 



)US. fB. C. 14B1. 

fore thee, to keep thee in the way, 
and to bring thee into (he place 
which I have prepared. 

21 Beware of him, and obey his 
voice, iJ provoke him not; for he 
will «nol pardon your transgres- 
sions : for fmy name is in him. 

n Numb. H. 11. Ps. 78, 40, SB. Eph. i. 30. 



IJoh 

John 10. 30, 






e of il 



The fat h 



% forhid<ie 



very unseemly (or any part of the sa- 
cred oS'eringE. See Note on Ex. IS. 10. 
The fat was in all animal offerings ac- 



which w 



i preei 



enlly devoied to God ; and therefore it 
was required that it should be immedi- 
ately consumed without any reservation. 
This was especially true of llie fal of 
the paschal lamb. 

19. Thau ihalt not seethe akid in his 
mother's milk. The original word for 
itelhe signifies to conk or dress by the 
fire, vhether by boiling, roasting, or 
fcittnj. The trueimporloflheprecepl 
in somewhat doublful. Most commen- 
talors take it as prohibiling some kind 
□f superstitious custom practised by the 
neighboring heathen, a species of ma- 
gical incsiitauan,by which they thought 

liaps Ihe most probable interpretation 
of this statute is, that il forbids the 
killing and cooking oC a kid or lamb 
while it was on its mother's milk i i. e. 
during tbe period 



nutrition and the e: 
il is well known that all lemales for 
some time after parturition are gener- 
ally oppressed with their milk. The 
mode of cooking alluded to in Ihis 
passage, is not, it appears, wholly un- 
known among Ihr Orientals at tlie pre- 
sent day. 'We alighted at the lent of 
tlie sheikh, or chief, by wham we were 
well received, and invited to take shel- 
ter vilh him for the night. Immediau- 
ly alieronr halting B meal was prepared 
forue; Ihe principaldishnf which was 
a young kid seethed in milk.' Bvck- 
ingham. 

Promise of a Tutelary Angd. 
20, 21. Behold, I send an Angel be- 
fore thee, &c. Heb. niffi "iDIDS ffin 
T'3Si Ifiin hinneh annki sholah melak 
lepaneka, behold nte sending an angel 
before thee; 1. e. about to send. See 
Note on Gen. 6. 13, 17. The reader is 
referred to the note on ' the Pillar of 
Cloud,' p. 164, for an eipBusion of our 
view? on Ihe import of Ihe word 'Angel' 
in this connexion. We have there, if 
we mistake nol, adduced satisfiictary 
reasons for believing that the Angel 
here mentioned was Ihe IShekinah, which 
was identical with Ihe PiUar of Cloud, 
that guided the march of the children of 
Israel ihrough the deserl. According 
to this view, the sensible phenomenon, 
and not any unseen agent, whether di- 
vine or angelic, is vhal is primarily to 
be understood by the 'Ange,.' This 
sublime and awful object they were re 
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22 But if thou shah indeed ohey 
his voice, aud du ail that I speali ; 
then s I will he an enemy unto 
thine enemies, and an adversary 
vato thine adversaries. 



tenlaliVB of Jehovah hiinself and lo de- 
mean ihemsolves towards it as obedi. 
emly and reverentially as ifii had bene 
a living, intcUigeiu, personal wilnea 

inward ihouglits, wliith v,e may nol 
improperly say thai it was, inasmucli 
s pleased 



lit his attril 
uiipotence » 
iloyed is ! 



AlIU 



woCxl 



language 



They were lo be. 
ware of il, to obey iis voice, lo provoke 
it not, and thai under the fearAil siuic- 
tion [hat an opposite conduct cotild 
not be evinced wiih impunily; thai it 
would be sure to meet tvith cnndign 
panij^hmeot. Of iUh the grand assur- 
ance was contained in the declaration, 
'My name is in him,' or rather accord- 
ing lo the original (la^pD 6e*ir6o) , my 

is well knonn lo the Hebrew scholar 
that the proper eipression for biing in 
apiraon is 12 ho, in kirn; but here we 
find a phraseology strictly appropriate 
to being vAlkin, or in the ceatrol parts 
of any grosi, inanimate mnssnf mailer. 
We GBimol but understand it Iherefore 
as carrying the iinplicalion that the 
name ; i. e. ihe altributes — the inlellj. 
geuce, the power, the mtyesly, the glory 
of the Godhead— were to be considered 
as being mysteriously united with and 
'biding in the overshadowing and guid- 
ing Cloud. Arab. 'My name is with 
him,' Chal. 'His word is in my name;' 
1. e. he is clothed with my aulhorily. 
Syr. and fir. 'My name is upon him,' 
As we have before endeavored to show 
that the remarkable symbol of the 



23 ii For mine Aiige! shall go he- 
fore ihee, and ■ bring thee in unto 
the Amoriies.and iheHittites.and 
the I'erizzites, and (he Canaanites, 
anif the Hivites, and the'Jebusites; 
and I will cut theni off. 



Cloudy Pillar was a preinlimation of 
Christ's ap[ieariflg in flesh, we see how 
naturally the apostle's words, 1 Cor. 
10. 9, harmonize with Ihis inlerpreta- 
tion; 'Neither let us lempt Christ as 
some of Ihem also templed, and were 
destroyed of ser(>enls,' By tempting 



Ange 



that 



s ihe 



anticipatiiii ahadow of Christ, they may 
be said to have leiiipted Christ himself, 
as nothing is more usual in IheSirip- 
mres Ihnn lo apply lo the type oi figure 
the language which belongs to the sub- 



: Cove 



s proper 
Christ in ihe Angel of tl 

nize him In 'the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.' 

23. Bui if tliou shall indeed oftey his 
voice, tin.— then I will be, (tc. Here 
Ihe divine speaker seems imperceptibly 
to glide into the person of the promised 
Angel of whom he speaks. In Ihe iKXt 
lerse the person is again changed, and 
he sjieaks as before- It is to be borne in 
mind that Moses was at this time on the 
summit of the mount, holding commu- 
nion wiih God in the Shekinah ; but wo 
perceive nothing in Ibis fact thai mili- 
lales with the view advanced above. 
The very appearance that rested upon 
Mount Sinai and now conversed with 
Moses, might be modified into the Pillar 
of Cloud and in that form denominaled 
the emissary Angel that was to conduct 
the people on theit journey to Canaan. 

33. For mine Angel sKall go 6e/or« 
Ibee—andlu-illcuttliemoff. Herengam 
is another interchange of persons, simi- 
lar lo that nbove-nieniionpd, and soch as 
cannot fail to he frequenlly noticed by 
the Bltenlive reader of the Scriptures. 
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24 Thou sbalt not * bow down to 
iheir gods, nor serve them, ' nor do 
after their works : "■ bul thou shall 
utterly overthrow them, and quite 
bieakdown ihelr images. 

» ch. 20. 5. 1 Lev. IS. 3. Deiil. 19. 30, 31. 



the Jews was a different being from 
liioi who is hrjre and ebewhere urmod 
'the Angel.' Indeed the original phraso, 
mrr "lain molak Ytkacalt, may quite 
as properly be rendered 'Angel Jeho- 
vah,' as 'Angel of Jehovah,' or 'Angel 
of the Lord,' which is equivalent. 

Idolatry to be avoided and abolished , 
24. Thau ahalt not bovr doifn to Iheir 
gods. Heb. rnHnffin si to lishlahavfh, 
properly signifying 'bow down,' though 
for the most part rendered ' worship,' 



all tl 



I oC religi 



aadori 



nal a 



■.e Note 



to them, praise them, nor so conduct to- 
wards them as tn declare thyself bound, 
devoted, or dedicated to them. Gr. /i^ 
}.ii'p€«(riis tivr«,i, shall not perform ser- 
vice to them. Bui in v. 33, the same 
term 1250 laaltod is tendered in the 
Greek by /on^iuen;, from which it would 
appear that the Seplu^int versionists 
used the terms imXs'iM and X^iti.ivm, 
in reference to religious worship, sy. 
— H itfor do a/It 



ould s. 



n the c 



) 'their' 



the meaning is, that the Israelites were 
not to do after the works uAich the 
lervice of the heathen godt required, 
which naturally flowed — ■ -'' ■' -'- 






'orlh unc! 



corpora 



.a reference to the idotairout u'or- 

thipper$, and this may be admitted 
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25 And ye shall " serve the Lore 
vour God, and "he shall bless thv 
bread, and thy water; and pi wil 
take sickness away from ihemidsl 
of thee. 






h. IS. a 



though wc think the oilier sense most 

correct. V Thou shall utterly oter- 

throw Iheta. Here the pronoun ' them' 
refers to tlie gods, and not to the peo- 
pie thtir worshippers ; which confirms 
the construction given above. The juJ- 
jeel seems lo be the same throughout 
the verse, viz. the idol deities of the 
Canaanites. The idol worshippers were 
indeed lo be destroyed, but lliat is not 



. Thedi 






.f ali the 

memorials of that vile idolatry, wliich 
would be likely to seduce his people 
from their allegiance to him. It was 
enjoining upon them the same spirit 
with thai which afterwards prompted 
the convicted conjurors to ' burn their 
books,' Acts, 19. 19. 

Farther Precepts and FromUcs. 
25. And ye shall serve the Lord your 
God. Nothing can be more reasoiiabie 
than the conditions which Jehovah im- 
poses upon his people — tlial they should 
serve their own God, who was indeed 
the only Irae Hod, and have nothing to 
do with the gods of the devoted nations, 
which were no gods, and whitli they 
had no reason to respect. In doing tliia 
they would not only be acting the part 
of sound reason, but would assure them- 
selves also of the special tokens of the 
divine blessing. They would be secure 
of the enjoyment of all desirable tem- 
poral prosperity. The blessing of God 
would crown their bread and their wa- 
ter, and make that simple fare more re- 
Ireshing and nutritive than the richfisi 
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55 



26 T[ 1 There shall nothing' cast 
[heir young, nor be barren, m thy 
land: ihe number of thy days I 
wilUfulfil. 

27 I will send 'my fear before 



ihee, and will ' destroy all the peo- 
ple to whom thou shalt come, and 
I will make all thine enemies turn 
their backs unto thee. 
S8 And u I will send hornets be- 
fore thue, which shall drive out 
the Hivite, the Canaauiie, and ihe 
Hiitite from before thee. 



dainties wilhoot il, while wosling sick- 
ness, with ils FeBrrul Irain of evils, 
should be effectually ianihhrd from 

ae. TIte aumbtr of Ihy days, &i. 
Tlial is, thou shalt not be prematurely 
cut oir before reaching that 
age, which in the ordinary 
things thou mayest expect 
This is the blessing of the i 
as is said of Job, ch. 42. 17, ' So Job 
died, being old, and full of <layi 
as 'the wickedlivenot half their days,' 
Pb. 55, 23. 

37. Iicill lend my fear before thee. 
Will strike a pauic terror into the in- 
habitanls of Canaan before ihine arri- 
val, which shall facilitate .the subse- 
quent conquestH. The words of the 
historian Josh. 2. 9, 11, show how pre- 
cisely ihis threaiening was fulfilled. 

1 Wilt deilroy all the people to 

whom thou thalt come. Heb. TlSn 
AnJnmolSi. But if they were previous- 
ly destroyed, how could the Israelites 
come to them ? It is evident that our 
translation has follonred the Vulg. which 
has 'occidam,' / mi'H slay, as if Ihe 
original were the Hiph. conjug. of ma 
math, to die~lo cause to die, to kUl. 
But the pointing on 
nol normal, and thei 
doubt tlial the root of the verb is nol 
ma to die, but Dan to terrify, con- 
found, diieorafit, correctly rendered by 
Ihe Gr, £.„r„,„,, J vjill ,{Tike iHth die- 
•nay. Sn also the Arab. 'I will make 
'hem astonisiied.' Clial. ' I will put 
in disorder.' lu Cranmer's BiMo it r 



le of Ihe ( 



ible,' a much bet- 

ly, but lo Irovble, 
10 as to make them ' 
Ihe Israelites. It 
rmer clause, denol- 



should be lliro' 
ly becoming an ensy prey to their ene- 
mies. ir Muke all Ihlne enemies turn 

their backs to thee. Heb. qill oreph, 
neck. In like manner Ps. 18. 40, 'Thou 
hast 



, that I 



night c 



■> of ir 



Heb, p 



coltec 



* eth batz-lzirah, the 

10. 4, for 'the locust.' The same thing 
is equally e]cplici(ly said, Dent. 7. 20, 
Moreover, the Lord ihy God will send 
the hornet among them, &c,' As we 

ialion was literally fuH 
filled, several interpreters have inferred 
! melaphorical eipres- 
weapons, 



Lt Ihe 



e wilh E 



s supposmoi 



prediction was literally accotnplist 
and this interpretation is said to he con- 
firmed by the wonts of Joshua, ch. 24. 
\m\ I sent Ihe hornet before you, 
the two kings of the Amorites; 
»t witli thy sword nor with thy 
anil ibis we consider onthe whola 
e iiio^t correct opinion. Some 
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29 *I will not drive them out from 
before thee in one year ; lest the 
land become desolate, and tlie beast 
of the field multiply against thee. 

30 By little and litde I will drive 
.ihem out from before thee, until 
thou he increased, and inherit the 
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31 And » I will set thy bounds 
rom the Bed sea even unto the sea 
of the Philistines, and lirom the de- 
into the river ; for I will j de- 
the inhabitants of the land 
your hand: and thou shal< 
drive them out before thee. 



Ihe apiieties, perple«i:ie$, and piingcnl 
■tinging terrors which Ehould seize lIie 
minds of the de?oteiJ Canaanitea upor 
Ihe approach a( Israel. Afler all, lilt 
leader musi be Ihtonn upon the re 
sources of his own juilgmeni as to ili 
import in this place. See the subjeci 
more fully canvassed in the Nolo oi 
Josh. 34, 13. 

as, I tcill not drivt them out fron. 
bifOTt thee in one year. Nor in fact it 
four hundred years was this eipulsior 
entirely effected. It was only in Ihi 
times of David and Solomon that their 
enemies could be fairly said to have 
been driven out. The reason of thi; 
delay is stated to be, lest the land , be. 
* ■ . . , , ^j. 



Ls fori 






leftdi 
s, should be infest 



by great numbers of wild bee 
it is a natural inquiry, what grounds 
there were to apprehend that the expul- 
sion of the tbrmer inhabitants would 
leave any 






of Is 



fteljtes lo fill iheir place? — a numU 

sufficient, it would s< 

everynook and comer of the land. To 

this it may be answered, that tl 

do not respect merely the country of 

Canaan proper, lying between the Jo 

dan and the Mediterranean, bin fl 

larger region embraced iu the promii 

to Abraham, Gen, 16, IS, and the bouu< 

aries of which Mnses immecliately goes 

rilory, and it is obvious that il 
depopulation would be attendp 
eousequences here slated, Itivi 
fore, wisely ordered that ihe 



losli. 



. inag. 1 



of the Canaanites should be gnuf- 

utdj especially "when we consider that 

mthiued presence of enemies would 

ihem on their guard, and prevent 

ihem from settling down into thai slug- 

supineness to which they woald 

rwise be prone. Thus too in our 

tual warfare, it is no doubt or- 

dained for oar highest good that our 

orruptiona should be subdued, nol ali 

.1 once, but by little and tittle ; that 

lur old man should be crucified gradu- 

,lly. We are hereby necessarily kepi 

a an attilude of perpetual vigilance, 

nd reminded of our conslant depend- 

nee upon God, who alone giveth us the 



31. 



!t thy botinda, &c. On 



its utmost extenl, they were nol to pos- 
sess till the days of David. Not thai 
there was any positive prohibition 
against it, or any intrinsic necessity 
that their occupancy should be so long 
duferrcd ; but God saw Ihal their own 
culpable remissness would preclude Ihe 
speedier accomplishment of Ihe prom- 
ise, and according lo Scripture language 
he is often said lo onler or appoint 

what hn does nol prevent. IT Sea oj 

the PhUistwit. The Mediterranean, on 
the coasi of which the Philistines dwelt 

T from Ihi desert ubIo the rieer. 

From ihe dese rl of Arabia to Ihe river 
F-iipliiates. See Note on Josh, 1, 4, 
Thus I Kings, ' "■ ' " " " ' 



r all h 



Inl'thePhitistt ei 



1 the 



<y Google 
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32iThoUBhaUmakenoi 
ffilh them, nor with ihei: 
33 They shall not dwell "in thy 
land.lost they make thee siaagainst 
me : fur if iliou serve their gods, 
tit wilt surely beaenaretmto tliee. 



CHAPTER XXiV. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AND he said unto Moses, Come 
up unto the Lord, thou, and 
Aaron, a Nadab, and Abihu, ^ and 
seveiily of the elders of Israel; and 
worship ye afar off. 



3S, 33. TIiou shall make no coceaaal, 
be. Tlie import of this precept ev 
dcnlly is, that Ihey should conlract n 
EUbb alliancos, nor cherish any suoli u 
liinacies with the devoted iialions, i 
would endanger the purity of their n 
ligious worship. If tliey would avoi 
■he peril of being drawn into the fali 
snire of becoming worshippers of false 
gods, they must keep Ihemselves aloof 
from all familiarity with idoli 
They must not even suffer Ihem t 
joum amongst them, so long as they 
Hilhered to their idolatrous practices 
Evil communications corrupt good m»n. 
iiers, and by familiar converse with the 
votaries of idols, their dread and detes- 
tation of the sin would imperceptibly 
wear off, and Ihcy would find them- 
selves, before they were aware, trans, 
ferriug their worship and allegiance 
from the true God to the vanities of the 
heathen. The language implies thai 
the serving offalse gods is nothing else 
Iban moAing a covenanl wiih them, and 



the foregoing law on the part of tho 
people, the ascent of Moses and the 
elders to or towards the summit of the 
mount, and the august vision there 
vouchsafed Ihem of the Divine Glory, 
or the Shekinah, another term for 'Ihe 
God of Israel,' appearing by his apP^*" 
priate symbol. The true nature and 
objects of this remarkable manifesta- 
tion will appear more evident as we 
proceed in our annolalions, from which 
the reader will probably infer, and with 
great justice, thai the whole scene was 
one of far richer significance Ihan is 
usually imagined. 

I . And he said unla Moaes, Come up 
unto the Lord. Thai is, God said. It 
would probably have beep written ' the 
Lord said unto Moses,' were, it not (o 
prevent a repetition of the word 'Lord' 
in the same clause. We are stilt to 
bear in mind Ihe remark so often made 
before thai the 'Lord' (Jehovah) (o 






rate. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



! Arab. ' 

It would s> 



p before the Lori 
e up t 



Ange 



of 






judicial laws embodied 
lers preceding, to Ihe narrative which 
relates the ratification of tho national 
covenant, the building of Ihe Taber- 
nacle, and the institution of the various 

the petmanenl worsliip of Jehovah, 
The leading incidents here recorded are 
the solemn adoption and ratification of 



!o be unquestion- 
able from a comparison of Ihe conteil 
ith Ex. 19, 34—20. SI, that these 
irds were spoken to Moses while yet 
had retired 



lick darkne 






Consequently as he could 
be commanded to ascend the mouc 
when he had already ascended il 



usiy gone down and pro- 
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2 And Moses ' alone shall cc 
neir ibe Lobo; but iliey shall 
come nigh ; neither shall the peo- 
ple go up with him. 

3 11 And Moses came and told the 
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] people all the words of the Lord, 
and all the judgments : and all ihe 
people answered with one voice; 
and said, iiAU the words which 
the Lojtn haih said will -we do. 



aclionE mentioned, V. 3— S. Wlleii this 
was done, he aiid his specified company 
were to ascend (he mountain lo receive 
the further instructions and revelations 

wliich God di'sig;ned to ini]jart. 

T Nadab and Abihu. These were the 
two sons of Aaron who came to sucli a 
fearl'ut end for their presumptuous trans- 
gression in offering strange fire before 
the Lord, Let. 10. 1, 2. When we be- 
hold IhtiT names in the list of Ihe linti- 
ored company selected for this near 
approach [o God, and then cast our 
thoHglila forward to the aiuful doom 
which they not long after bmnght upou 
themselves, we are led lo the moat seri- 
ous reflection. Kow clearly does the 
incident show thai God's outward gifts 
and callings aru often different from his 
'election according to grace!' And how 
forcibly is the lesson inculcated upon 

prerogaiives, professions, forms, or fa- 
vors will avail us oi^ht to the saving of 

boliness wrought by Ihe life-giving 

spirit of God '. 1 Seventy of the eld- 

irs of Israel. That is, seventy of Ihe 
aged men of the congregation; men 
distinguished, respected, and vcneraled 
among the different tribes. The official 
elder^menlionedNum. 11.16, were not 
yet appointed. This company hihs se- 
lected in order that they might be wit. 
neeses of the glorious appearance aboul 
to be made, and of the commimion with 
God to which Moses was admitted, that 
iheir test i mo iy might confirm- Ihe peo- 
ple's faith in their leader and teacher, 
V Wvrahtp yt ufar off, Gr. n^a. 



tcorakip the Lord ai a distance; from 
which it would appear that Ihey under- 
stood Ihis direction as having reference 
exclusively Id those who accompanied 



The U 






yet from Ihe ensuing verse it appears 
not improbable. From that it appears, 
that, while the body of the people stood 
al Ihe foot of the mountain, Aaron and 
his two sons, and the seventy ciders, 
went «]i probably aboul half way, and 
Moses, being privilt^ed with nearer ac. 

and entered the bright and fiery cloud 
which rested upon it. Thus in a typi- 
cal manner he sustained the person of 
Christ, who, as our great High Priest, 
entered alone into the most holy place. 
This orrangemcnl, which presents to 
us the people at the base of the iii-iun. 
tain, tlie priests and the elders half the 



vay up It 



idMos 



il, affords us a striking view of the 
several grades which God has appointed 
in his chnrch. Only it is to be remem- 
bered that the office represented in Mo- 
ses is now merged in thai of Christ, 
and the two grand dislinclions o{ people 
and paslori or elders are all that are 
Itnown under the (Jospel ; the order ol 
deacons being merely a kind of servants 
lo ihe people, ordained lo superintend 
the temporalities of the several congre- 
gations. 

3. And Moses came and told Ihe peo- 
ple, he. In this and the eight follovr- 

important transactions in which Moses 
was engaged in the interval between 
his descent from the mount and h» 
subsequent aacent thither in obedienci 
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4 And Moses c wroie all ihe words 
of iJie LoRP, and rose up early in 
the morning-, and builded 3ii altnr 



under tlie bill, and twelve fpillaw 
according to the twelve tribes of 



o the d 



injuu 



. 1, i 



company with 
l!)e elders. His first business wna lo 
set before the people the body of laws, 
moral, civil, siid cetomonial, which had 
been delivered from Mount Sinai, to- 
other with the promises of special 
blessings to be secured to tliem on con- 
dition of obedience. This iras in fai't 
pro|KiBing to them the terms of a nii- 
(ionoi covenant, which was to be rati- 
fied with very solemn ceremonies, end 
enforced with solemn sanctions. To 
this covenant the people^ it appears, 
were prompt to give their unanimoos 
and cheerful consent, saying, 'AH the 
words which Ihe Lord halh said will 
we do.' They had before, ch. 19. 8, 
conspnted in general to come imdcr 
Rod's government; here they consent 
in particular lo those laws now given. 
The Most High might, indeed, in virtue 
of his sovereign authority, have enjoin- 
ed his laws upon the nation withont the 
formality of any slipnlation on their 
part to obey lliem, but he condescended 
10 give Ihe whole afiair the form of 
a covenant transaction, as something 
more calculated lo win upon the gener- 
ous sentiments of their hearts, and to 
draw forth a more afiectionate obedi- 
ence, than a code of precepts enjoined 
upon them by simple authority and ap- 
pealing sternly to a bare sense of duly. 
God loves to endear his requisitions to 
the hearts of his creatures. But not- 
withstanding the readiness of tbe peo- 

or exception, the responsibilities of the 

oertam degree of precipitation and rash- 
ness, without being aware of their innate 
impotency to live up to the full ejleiit 
of the obligations which they hereby 
incurred. On other occasions in the 



history of the c 
s ol' (1 



e findir 



sai^mi 



™pt. 



itude in mahing vows and promisesj 
followed, alas, but loo speedily by the 
grossest acts of defection and rebellion ; 
which led one of the ancient fathers to 
compare the Israelites lo locusis, 'Su- 
bilnsnllusdantes, et protinus ad terram 
cadenles,' svddtnly giving an ujnatrd 
ipring, and fortku'ilh /ailing upon He 
earlk itipi/n. The figure is tut too fair an 
illustration of the halting obedience of 
tlic best ofGoii's children in this world. 
4. Aad Moaes wrote, &c. Although 

part of the day, and perhaps of the 
night also, yet iu a transaction of this 
solemn nature it was evidently proper 
that tJie articles of the covenant about 
to be entered into should be reduced to 
writing, that there might be no mistake, 

pOElcrily, vlio are equally lo come 
under its obligations. The fact that 
God himself had previously written the 
words of Ihe Decalogue on tables of 
stone does not necessarily militate with 
the supimsition that Moses now made a 
record of them in writing, lo be read in 
the audience of the people. These ta- 
bles he had not yet received. It was 
only when he came down from the 
mount, after the golden calf was erect- 
ed in the camp, that he brought with 

htm these divinely written records. 

IT Builded an altar under the hill and 
lavlce pillarii the altar as a representa,- 
live of God, as the iirsl and principal 
parly to ibis covenant ; and Ihe IweWe 
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b And he sent young men of the 
children of Israel, ^ich offered 
buml-offerings, and sacrificed 
peace-offerings of oxen unto Ihi 

6 And Moses g look half of th' 
blood, and put it in basons ; and 
half of (he blood he sprinkled on 
the altar. 

7 And lie ^ look ihe book of the 

talaa ^vXac ran IspaF|A, and, luelft 
•/ones /or the Iwilut tribes of Israel; 
as if each of the pillars coiisisled or a. 
single stone, which ve incline tn briicvr 
was llie fact ; but it is not certain ; ihey 
may have consisted of heaps orstcnes. 
S. And he stnt young men, &c. That 
is, the fi^s^bDm, who officiated as 
priests aod sacriflcers till Ihe Leviles 
were appointed by subslitution in theit 
stead, Num. 3. 41. The term, as is re- 
marked in the Note on Gen. 14. 94, does 
not imply persons of youthful age, but 
those who were quali^ed to act in this 
ministerial service, which would natur- 
«lly require men of mature years. Chnl. 

rael.' The Tai^. Jon. adds, 'For to this 
hour the business of woiship was among 
the first-born, seeing that as ye( (he tab- 
etnacle of the covenant was not buih, 






le pneB 



to Aaron.' It is observable that there 

any part of the Mosaic dispensation, in 
which ihere was not a sacrifice, no ap- 
proach to God until he was thus pro- 
pitiated. These ofcoursewere typical 
of that one great offering of the Son of 
God, afierwarda to be presented, which 
has for ever abri^ted all othets. By 
this, peace was made between God and 
bis sincere worshippers, who bring that 
mienGce in faith, and lay ii on his altar. 
But until the fulness of Lime was come, 
the bodies of oxen and sheep, of gnnts 
ud calves, prefigured the hody of Christ : 
Which he offered up, race for all, upon ' 
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, and read in the audience 
of the people: and they said, 'Ali 
that the Lord hath said will we do, 
and be obedient. 

8 And Moses took the blood, and 
sprinkled it on ihepeople, andsaid, 
Behold t the blood of the covenant, 
which the Lojsn hath made with 
you concerning all these words. 



the cross, expiating then the sins of 
men ; and the people were thus taught 
the need of a sacrifice to propiliale as 
well as of a mediator to stand between 
theni and God, and lo intercede for 
,h*m. ir O/oien. From Heb.9. 19, 



e-8. And Stases took half of Ihe 
blood, he. The application of the blood 
of the victim more explicitly demands 
our attention in considering the circum- 
Klances of this solemn rite. Being di. 
Tided into two equal parts, one half 
was put into one basin, Ihe other into 
another. The first was then taken, and 
the blood sprinkled upon the altar, the 
repreaentalivB of God, Ihereby denoting 
chat he, on his part, engaged lo be 
faithful in the covenant relation which 
he now condescended to assume, per- 
forming all the promises and conferring 
all ihe blessings which their corres- 
ponding fidelity would cnlitle them lo 
eipecl. As Moses here says the allar 






Lkled, 1 



Paul, Heb. 9. 19, 
speaks of the book's being sprinkled, 
but says noihing of Ihe allar, the pre- 
sumption is, that the book was laid 
upon the altar, and thus both the booh 
and the allar partook of ihe sacred af- 
fusion. The iiiport of Ihe act was 
solemn and awful in the extreme, and 
the form of adjuration ii supposed to 
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have been subslantially tlie following ; 
'As Ihe body of Ibis victim is cloven 
asunder, as Ihe blood of Ihis animal is 
poured out, so lei my body he divided 
and my blood shed, i( I prove unraith- 
ful B.nd perfidiaus.' Under s slipula- 
lion of this fearful import, the people 
eonsenl la the conditions of Ihe com- 
pact, and again declare their purpose lo 
abide sleadfastly by the divine require- 
ments. Upon this Moses took the 
other basin of blood, and sprinkled its 
contents ' on the people;' i.e. either on 
the twelve pillars U'hich stood as the 
representatives of the people, or upon a 
portion of the ciders of the congrega. 
tion in the name of the ubole body. 
As the sprinklings and purifyings under 
the lauf were usually performed with 
water, scarlet wool, and hyssop, Lev. 
14. 6. 7, such also, as we learn from 
tlie apostle, Hcb. 9. 19, was Ihe case in 
the present instance. The application 
of the blood was the seal of the cove, 
uant, giving to the whole transaction 
its crowning and binding snnclion. It 
is, accordingly, with the most solemn 
emphasis that Mos^s adds, 'Behold Ihe 
blood of Ihe covenant, which the Lord 
haih made with you concerning all these 
words ;' i. e. the blood by the shedding 
of which the covenant is ratified and 
conlirmed. In like manner our Savior, 

to be a perpetual seal of the new eove- 
nanl of grace, said lo his disciples, 
' This is my blood of the new testa. 
" ment, which is shed for many for the 
feir.ission of sins,' And it should not 
be lorgotlen, that all Ihose who adjoin 
themselves lo the Lord in this sacred 
ordinance have the guill of blood rest- 
ing upon them if they prove unfaithful, 
»nd thai Ihe Savior probably alludes lo 
the understood penally of this kind of 
.king, w ■ ■ 



whom his lord when he eometh shall 
find so doing. Of a truth I say unto 
you. That he will make him ruler over 
all thai he hath. But and if that serv. 
ant say in his heart, My lord delayelh 
his coming ; and shall begin lo beat the 
men-scrvanls, and maidens, and to eal 
and drink, and to be drunken ,- ihe lord 
of that senant will come in a day when 
he iooketh nol for him, and at an hour 

in sunder, and will appninl him his 
portion with the unbelievers.' This 
'cutting asunder' alludes to the virtual 
imprecation of every one who entered 

of the victim slaughtered on such oc. 
cQsions. Compare wiih Ihis Heb. 9. 

19, 20. n Tool! Ihe book of Ihe covi. 

nant,aTtdrtad, &c. In order that the 
jieople mighl be completely aware of 

though they had been told before, he 
took the book, and read from ii all that 
he had there written. He read it that 
they might be sure Ihal what was con- 
tained in il, and what Ihey w 



mg, t 



Jjgn, < 



s the ! 



! he had previously spoken to Ihem 
and they had promised to observe. H 

refreshed, and their consent given wil^ 
full knowlege and due deliberation. 

9. Then vent «p Motet and Aaron 
&o. The several preliminary oeremo 

ing been completed, Moses and his cho 
sen attendan 






id before given, v. 1. 
13, il appears evident that Joshua con. 
itituted one of Ihe company, though 
his name is not here mentioned. The 
omission may perhaps have been owing 
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ses^In Ihe brief narrative conlained 
in IhiB and the two en&uing verses, we 
enter upon thp consideration nf one o[ 
the most remarkable ecenis recorded in 
the whole compass of the sacred story. 
The sublime and glorious spectacle to 
which these favored sons of Israel wer? 
now admitted is, no doubt, the germ of 
manj' of the most magnifiient descrip- 
tions of the symbolical scenery of the 
prophets, and especially nf the tkeo- 
phanie), or visible mantfeslaliont of the 

corded, and capable, if eipanded mto 
all its details, of filling a Totuiiie 

]0. And they saw the God of Israel. 
Heb. islC-i -ni» m IN^il Vfiyira 
Cth Elohi YUrael, and they saw Ibr 
God of Iirael. As we are assured upoii 
the aulhorily of inspiration, ] Tim. 6. 
IS, (hat 'no man haih seen or can see' 
God in his essential being, this language 
nndouhtedly denotes that they were 
privileged to behold the visible sign, 
symbol, or demonstration of his pres- 
ence, or in other words, the Shehinah, 
perhaps under a form of more distinct- 
;s of greater glory, 
Ueen revealed in before, 
onably 



> that V 



safed t. 



stone, was the likeness of a throne, and 
upon the likeness of the throne was the 
likeness as the appearance of o man 
above upon it.' The 'firmament' here 
spoken of as over the heads of the liv. 
mg creatures was not the celestial fir- 
mament, hut a splendid flooring or sub- 

Bnd its occupant rested, corresponding 
to the 'paved work of a «apphire slone,' 
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a paved work of a " sap- 



mentioned by Moses. But it will ba 
proper, in a passage of ihis nature to 
give tliG ancient versions, in which the 
reader will perceive Ihe most distinct 
recognition of the Shekinah, as we have 
elsewhere represented it. Gr. 'And Ihey 
saw the place where Ihe God of Israel 
had stood, and under his feel as it were 
the work of a sapphire-brick, and as it 
were the appearance of ihc firmament 
of heaven in the purity thereof. And 
of the chosen of Israel there perished 

of Gml, and ate and drank.' Chal. 'And 
they saw the glory ofihe God of Israel, 
and under the throne of his glory as Iha 
work of a precious stone, and as the 
aspect of heaven when it is serene. But 
to the princes of Ihe sons of Israel no 
injury accrued ; and they saw the Glo- 
ry nf God, and rejoiced in Ihe sacrllices, 
which were accepted, as if they had 
eaten and drank.' Arab. 'And they saw 
tile Angel of Ihe God of Israel, and un- 
der Win something similar to thevihite- 
nessofadamanl, and like (o heaven itself 
in its serenity. And against the princes 
of the sons if larael he sent nol fnrth 
his stroke, and Ihey saw the Angel of 
(he Lord, and lived, and ate, and drank.' 
Syr. 'And Ihey saw Ihe God of Israel, 
:md under his feet as it were the work 
of a sapphire-brick, and as it were the 
color of heaven when it is bercne. And 
against the elders of the sons of Israel 
lie did not extend his hand ; yea, they 
saw God, and ate and drank,' Sam. 
'And they saw the God of Israel, and 
under his feet as it were a hrick-work 
of sapphire, and as heaven itself in its 
purity. Nor yet against the elect ones 
of the children of Israel did he send 
forlh his hand, but they clave unle God 
and ate and drank,' 
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[i will be iibsiTveil iliai l,olii in Ll 

sioiis, there i^ a sluilied rlwcurily as 
lo Ihe furin nod U!ipcct of the ubjei;t 
ivliose resliDg or staniliiig [ilaee is so 
gorgepusly deccribed. Yel from a uojn- 
parison of lilts giassuge wilh <lie vision 
of Kzekiel, ch. I, of which it is unques- 
tionably the germ, (here is some rea- 
son to think il was an afproximaiion 
to the human form, as he says, ilial 
firmanienl that was oii'er 
'ing the appearance of a sap- 
e, Ihers was the likencst 
' upon the likeness of 






e th« li 






e appea 






n hen 
io worded 



however, the description 
as to leave the image in the mina ol ttie 
reader designedly vague and shadowy, 
lest a foundation should be laid for 
an idolatrous abuse of Ihe symbolical 
scenery depieled. While, therefore, the 
idea of a diatitict personal appearance 
in lioman form is eicluded, yet we may 
perhaps rafely concrive (hat the lumin- 
ous and glorious abject presented to 
their view bore a rtmola semManct of 
3 it militate with 






describing the phenomena of Sinai, 'ye 


saw no manner of similitude ;' for tliis 


was spoken concernmg the people in 


general, at the time oflheir receiving 


the law in an audible voice from (he 


mount ; but the words before us relate 


to a few individuals, and wliat they saw 






Ihe Lord shall he behold,' and as this 


vision had a direct reference to Christ, 


who is 'the image of the invisible God,' 


anj ye, 'made in the likenes's of cor- 


raplibleman.'we seem to perceive an 


intrinsic probahility in the idea of his 


appearing on this occasion, in at least 


a/oin( reeemblance to that human form 


in which ho was afterwards to manifest 


•edemplion. 



pretiitiiMi. It may be sulTicient to say 
tills was a most rcsplendenl display ol 
the divine gli'ry in that form in which 
the Sbekinah usually appeared, only 
pernaps in a milder and more mitigated 
(.ph^nilor ; for il seems clear that its 
Uiual aspect was that of an exceedingly 
bright and dazzling elFulgence, increas- 
ing on some occasions to the intensity 
of a glowing and devooring flame. It is 

have been God in the unveiled glory of 
his Godhead, for him no man hath seen 

sinsihU maaifealalion of the Deily 
which wc have so frequently desig- 
nated by the term Shekinah, and which 



d by IsB 



i,ch. 



In the year thai King Uzziah di 
' Itte Lord silting upon a throne, 
and lifted tip, &c. ;' for it was only 
mir<'s(cd in the Shekinah that 'the 
Lord' (i. e. Jehovah) was ever seen un- 
old dispensation. It is the ae 



also a 



trilled i 



of Ezekiel, ch. 43. 1, 2, 'After- 

ird lie brought me to the gate, even 

^ gate that Inoketh toward the east ; 

and, behold, Iht glory tif the God of 

Isro,il came from the way of the east ; 

i, and the earth shjned with 
his ginry.' The personage is evidently 
" 'God of Israel,' 
whose Iheophany is described by both ; 
Ezekiel is here prophetically 
selling forih the scenery of Ills New 
Jerusolem, we see no reason to doubt 
'. spectacle witnessed by Moses 
germ of thai portrayed by fcze- 
1 that that depicted by John was 
merely a farther enpansion of the sime 
symbolical embryo. But leaving u 



jion, Ihe hi 
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which Ihe visible Divine Majesly rested, 

IT Under Ma/ett at it v-eri a paved 

uvrk of a sapphire slant, Heb. nffiSKS 
I'^DOn raaS kemaOeeh Ubn^ii hassap- 
pir, as tht tfork of brick of mpphire. 
Thai is, a tesselalecl pavement, appa- 
rently consituctfd of solid blocks of 



apphire 
e of bricks. 



Diilded in 



of a 



sappliire 
^-colored 



diamond, and there see 
aion to this gorgeous subslrafum of the 
Ihrone of Ihe divine glory in the proph- 
et's words. Is. 64. 11, 'I will lay thy 

foundatiims icilh sappAires.' In order 
to make the impression of its appear- 
ance slill more distinct, it is compared 
ta the 'body of heaveo in its clearness.' 
That is to say, it had the aspect of the 

pure native splendor, when the atmos- 
phere is serene and unclouded. The 

of the heavenly ether. The whole spec- 

nomenon, must have been beatiliful and 
glorious beyond conception ; hut its 
glory in this respect would no doubt be 
far eclipsed by thai of its symbolical 
imporljCOuld webutade<|unielygraspit. 
11. And upon Ihe nobles, ic. Heb. 
D'^i"'^!* ntxelim, magnates, nptiinatei, 
the cM^ni-n, (lie grandees; evidently 
denoting Ihe select and lavored giersons 
above metitioncd, who are here prob- 
ably called 'nobles' from the honor noM' 
conferred upon them of being admitted 
to witness such a spectacle; as if the 
splendor of the divine presence enno- 
hled every- thin;; thai came within its 
sphere. By ihe 'hand' of Jehovah's 
' UDt Lcing laid upon them' is doubt- 



less meant, thai they received no harm 
from this amazing manifestation. Con 
trnry to the usual impression in regard 
to the effect of such displays of the di- 
vine glory, which were thought to be 
fatal to the beholder, they saw God and 
lived. That this is the genuine sense 
of !hc phrase will appear from the fol- 
lowing passages; Gen. 37. 22, 'And 
Reuben said unto Ihem, Shed no blood, 
but cast him into this pit which is in 
Ihe wilderness, and la^ no hand vpon 



. 7, 'Though I walk in 



; Ikou 



Pk. 

Islol 
Shalt 

slrelck forth thint hand against the 
virath of mine enemies, and thy right 
hand shall save me.' Neh. 13.2], 'Then 
I lesiified against them and said unto 
them, Why lodge ye about the walU 
if yc do so again, I vill lay hands on 
you.' Ps.85.a0, 'He kal A put forth his 
hand against such as be o( peace with 

him.' » Also they saw Ood, and did 

eat and drink. Heb. Qillisttt riK 1ln*'1 
va-ythdi-a eth ha-Eiohim, and they saio 
tht Elahim. It is particularly worthy 
of notice, that the original here adopts 



[' froi 






which occurs in the preceding v< 
' they saw (IStll yiru) the God of Is- 
rael,' as if (*iK were intended (o refer 
to the mere ovtvard,otvlar, and super- 
ficinl view of Ihe object as at first he- 
held. Here on the other hand, the verb is 

]i»rt to prophetic uisJOB, or that kind of 
inward and spiritual perception which 
was enjoyed by holy and inspircil men 
when in a slate of supernatural trance 
or eitacy. In this state Ihe eiercisa 
of the outward senses was usually sus- 

senled as pictures to the imagination, 
the full significancj of which ver* not 
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always rsaie known lo the beholdrr 
In the preseiil instance we cannot nfllrnr 
that the ocdinary fuiiclinns oflhe eyt 
were, after a time, Bupefscdeil, but wi 

gradually raised and sublitnated by i 
special divine influence, eo that tliey 
were made the fubjeits of 
lion or revelation far beyond any thing 
which th^ir unaided foeultles were 
pable of attaining. They were under 
an illapse of the Spirit of Gnd, and 
like Balaam ' Haw the vision of the Al 
mighty, falling into a franco, but (prob- 
ably) baring Ihcir eyes open/ In thii 
entranced and eitalic state 'iheysSw 
God ;' !. e. they had a pro|jhetic vie™ 
of the Shekinah, the symbol of the di- 
vine pteaence, not only in the form in 
which it might strike the senses, but in 
its hiddm interior import and signili- 
cancy, as pointing lo that divine per- 
sonage who was now involved inil and in 
future to be developed out of it, first in 
■he substantiated form of linmaii Hesh, 
as the Son of Gnd, humbled, eulTering, 
and dying for the sins of men ; and se- 
condly and chiefly as risen, glotifled, 
and again manifested on earlh in the 
splendor and magnificence of his second 
cnmii^ and his eternal kingdom. ." 
we doubt not, lo this future and 
aummaled glory of the Redeemer,tnnde 
again visible and taking up its abode 
among men, that the symbol of the 
Shekinah always points. Its manifesla- 
lion to Israel of old uas preintimative 
of its renewed appearance and eslah- 
lishmenl in more sublime and glorious 
state to the subjects of the gospel econ- 
omy in its ulterior periods, as set forth 
in Ihe splenilid predictions of Isaiah 
and the Apocalypse. It is only in the 
realization of all that was shadowed bv 
Iha <"--'-■ • - ...,■' 



b that w 



llie fulfilment of the i 
by 'a great voice out of hni 
ins, Behold, the tabeynacle o. 
lailA mtn, and he will dwell vi 
ind they shall be his people, 



lool 



himself shall be with them, and be their 
God.' 

This, lit are aware, is language 
that the Chrislinn world have sonrehow 
come lo inlerprel vaguely of heaven 

known distance both of lime and space 
from the state in which our present lot 
is cast; but we have greatly mistaken 
Ihe drill of the oraeles of God, if the 
conviction does not eveolually grow 
upon the church, that it is in fact a 
fjitjire and an earthly state, a state lu 
be gradually evolved out of the exist- 
ing order of things, and to the devel- 
Dpemeiit of which every Chrisiian is 
bound unceasingly and strenuously to 
consecrate his eSbrts. So far as the 
hiavin of the Scriptures is identical 
with the New Jerusalem, the celestial 
city, it is certainly /uturr, forMnf is 
future. It is a slate which is to be the 
rejui^ofagreatsyslem of influences and 
providences, now in operation, which 
God has designed shall precede and in- 
trndnce it. It is an economy or polity 
which is said to 'come down from Gnd 
out of heaven,' because ic is lo be de- 

dlcint plan, — oj the execvlion nf a 
scheme or projrom of ichich God in 
hit revealed irvrd is the Author. In 
like manner, it might not improperly 
besaidlhat the Tabernacle and all its 



appari 



<n God 01 



n, because Moses consiracled jl 
wording to the pattern hhown him 
mount. We suppose thai it was 
view to imparl a prophetic in- 
in of this great futurity, that Ihe 
1 vision was vouchsafed and re- 
corded ; and thai a similar end was 
:onlem]ilated in the similar disclosures 
made to Isaiah, lo Eiekiel, lo Daniel, 
d to John. Theyallpnint Ibrnard to 
; blissful period referred to in (he an- 
nciatlon, ' the tabernacle of Gnd shall 
with men,' tiiut is. his Shelrinah,his 

1 only with men in their raiul and 



ly Google 
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glorified and angelic todic!., biil also 
with men in Iheir huniin flesb, liv. 
ing iLDil Eojouming on tbe eartli while 
lliis resplenilenl llirone of Jehovah has 
Its seat In the midst of them. And 
this view, we conceive, affords the Iroo 
clue to the introduction of the remaric- 
st>le circumstance mentioned in close 
conneiion with thai oi' (he tision with 
which Moees and the el'Iets were Tatar- 
eJ, viz., ihal ' they did eat and drink.' 
Even granting, as is very probably the 
case, lliBt this ualing and drinking was 
upon the peace-offer ings and the liba- 
tions whicli accnmpaiiifd the tatilica- 



sion of God and satisfying the gruss 
appetites of the physical man ? Who 
does not feel it to be a kind of violent 
transition from the Spirit to the flesh! 
But suppose the incident to be viewed 
as having, like llie rest, a prophetical 
bearing — suppose it be a typical in- 
timalion of the fact, that eating and 
drinking, that is, enjoying the con- 
ditions of our present hiimatiily, arc 

visible indwelling of the Most High on 
earth which we arc taught to expect, and 
do we not find a sufficient eiplanalion 
of the mystery? Ifihe vision here re- 
corded were truly in its ultimate sca)>p, 
prophetical, and pointed to an era when 
the glory displayed to the congregation 
at Sinai should be far more illuslriou-ily 
displayed over the face of (ho earth, 
while the race was yet sojourning wpon 
it, wouU it not lie natnrn! that some 
huit should be afforded of the intrinsic 
compatibility of such a manifestation 

In the foregoing remarks we have 
stated one, and, as we conceive, a 
prominent one, of the designs of Gm) 
m granting to his servants ibis signal 
manifestation of his glory. But Ibis, 
we apprehend, was not all. Admitting 
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thai such an ullimale sco|ie as we 
have now supposed was in fact couehei 
under the vision, it would be naiuTal 
that a system of rites, types, and shad- 
ows should be instituted, adapted la 
represent and keep vividly befoiu the 
niinda of (he chosen people, the grand 
end which infinite wisdom thus pro- 
posed to itself eventually to eccom- 
plisli. To this the Tabernacle with its 
various furniture and services, was emi- 
nently adapled. This sacred and sym- 
bolical structure, with all its appur- 
tenances, was to be erected under Ihe 
Hupetintendancc of Moses, and that in 
conformity to a model divinely given. 
We are expressly informed that be was 
thing after the paltei 



sho« 






ne suppose to have been shown hi 
this occasion; and probably one main 
reason of admitting Aaron and the elders 
to a participation of the vision, n-as, 
that by beholding the pattern ihey might 
bear witness lo the fidelity of Ihe copy. 
Otherwise, what evidence could Moses 
give to the people that he was acting in 
obedience to a divine command in erect- 

fiirm and so costly a character J Would 
the congregation have parted so readily 
with Iheir treasures, tlieir gold and sil- 
ver and jewels, unless upon the strong- 
est assurance lo llieir own minds that 
in so doing Ibej were fulfilling an ex- 
press lequisilion of Jehovah! ' The 
presence of the elders would give tliis 
assurance, and we therefore deem jl 
reasonable to presume that the phe- 

tire typical apparatus of the Tabcrna- 
cle, and especially that of the Ark of 



leMc 



Cherubim, whici 



:cy-6i 



nfaci 



i very 



and of the import of which we shall 
st)eak more fully in a subsequent Note. 
In all probability the visible object 
termed the ' fiod of Israel' wts faith- 
fully but fpeWy shadowed oitl in the 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



12 H And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, ■ Come up to me into ilie 
mount, and be lliere: and I will 
aive thee ' tables of stone, and a 
Jaw, and commandments wiiich I 



cloud of glory and the aceom)iunj'ing 
Clienibim whith surmounted Itic Mercy- 
seal, except thai ilie sappliire pavement 
was excban°;ed, for unifocmity's sake, 
for one of burnished go)rt. As lo the 
attendant angelic liosis, wliicli seem to 
haie been conceived pf as an unfailing 
accompaiiiuient of the Rlory, and ivhich 
ibey probably san-, since they could not 
be materialized in their multitude, the 
Cherubic device was adnplei! as a mys- 
tic embodiment of this order of beings. 
But of Liiie more in the Eequel. If our 
suggestions in r^ard lo the remarkable 
incident here recorded be well founded, 
and this were Ihe time when these 'pat- 

Ehown lo Moses, it will follow that the 
account here given of the Tision is ex- 
tremely incomplete, embracing the men- 
tion merely of the leading and most 
memorable object which Ihey were fa- 
vored 10 behold. This we infer from the 



every thing according !■ 









pressly imid lo h 
ly conclude that 
all thai he did se 
IS. Come vp to 
Thus fer it would appenr thai Moses 
had remained wiih his company 
station part way up Ihe mountaii 
the vision was vouchsafed, bi 



anded t< 






aids 1 






rnved tables of the 1 



teach tlitrm. 
1" And Mosi 



■ose up, and " his 
and Moses w went 
It of God. 



containing that divine ci 
was to teach Co the peoplt 
the people, and not (o ll 
ments, that the pronoun ' ihem' i 
13. And hit minisUr Joalttia. 

Undant. The root mc shan 
notes a personal attendance and 
try less senile than that which 
cated by Ihe term ^S5 "bad, lo 
It points rather to ihat honor: 
tendance which is paid by a cou 
his sovereign or prince, than the 
obsequiousness of a stave to lii 
ter. See Note on Num. II. 38. 
undoubledly with a view ID his 
~ (hat Joshua was called 






Hei 



il was fitting ihat he should begin by 

gregation, that Ihey roigbl be led the 
■lyandcotdialljlo 






defcr< 






rcely fail 









dtled nearer to 
the manifeited presence of God than 
any other individual eicepi Moses him- 
self. We must be strangely insensible 
10 the tokens of the divine will not to 
honor those whom God himself honors. 

H And Moset went tip into Ihe 

mouTttofGod. Chal. 'Into the moun- 
lain on ii'hieh ihe Glory of Ihe Lord 
was revealed.' Taig. Jon. ' Into the 
mountain in which (he Glorious Pre- 
sence of the Lord wns manifested.' 
Moses and Joshua wi nl up lo the higher 
■ all 



fringes of the dark e 






<y Google 



14 And he said unto the elders, 
Tarry ye here for us, until we come 
again unto you : and behold, Aaroa 

embosomed them in iis sombre folds. 
The bright interior cloud of the Glory 
seems to have been still higher up on 
the very apei of the mount, and to have 
been only occasionally disclosed lo (he 
sight or Ihe congregation The cam- 



and Hurarewith you; if any man 
have any matters to do, lei him 



indeed h 






>iisiness, and as Aaron is sgioken of its 
'ngoged in Lho midst of the congr^a^ 
ion in making the golden calf, (he 
)rder was for the elrters lo remuin, nut 
n the exact spot where Moses left them, 
ml in the cumpntlbc base of Ihe mouu. 
uiii, in [he midsi of ihe people. But 
his is surely doing manifest violence 
the letter of the narrative ; and be- 
.ictes, if this were the sense, whal need 
there of any conimand at all i foi 



when 



ie shou 



a the 



inp I Whs lltere any danger of lb 
going away from il? Tlie Iruth is, i1 
we mistake not, they were expressly 
required lo abide in ihe spol where thej 
had enjoyed the vision tilt Moses re- 
turned. To Ibis spot such ofdie people 
as 'had mailers to do' were permitted 
and directed to come as often as they 
had occasion far judicial decisions; 

" "«P ' 



f, 


Aaron's sin was his deserting his post. 




and going down, contrary lo Moses' di- 




rection, into Ihe midst of Ihe camp. 




He was probably infected by the coma- 




gion of Ihe people's inipalience before 


■nuisp«=puB.,m,-,.,.a„,i,.„„„,l„a„.=.' 


he yielded his consent lo join in their 


H. Tarry ye hen, Stc. Aware, prob- 


idolatry ; thus aifordii^ us a melan- 


ably, that his absence from the people 


choly example of the ruinous elTccls of 


was now lo be of longer duration than 


a single step in the way of tran^res- 


ttstial, Moses deems il necessary lo 


sion. No man knows where he may be 


make special provision for the adminis- 


landed by Ihe slightest aberration from 


tration of justice, and the general man- 


the paili of duty. Neilher Ihe fool nor 


agement of the ciil] alfairs of the peo- 


the face can be safely turned away from 


ple in Ihe interval. For Ihis end he 


the post assigned us. Aaron slid down 




the mountain both in a moral and phy- 


his deputies in judging causes, and tells 


sical sense at the same time. T Se- 


them, moreover, lo remain where they 


h-ld, Aaron and IJuf ort u-ith you. 



r persons. Tlie people, Ihrreforf 
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lered the 



iG And I the gloir of the Lord 
abode upon mount Sinai, and the 
cloud covered it six days: and the 
seveiilli day he called unto Bloses 
out of the midst of Ihe cloud. 



were to consider themselves as addreys- 
ed in lh« address made to their official 
heads. This is according to the usual 
Buali^ or the Scripture idiom, or which 

we shall find hundreds of eiamples. 

V y anjf man liace any mnlttri to do. 
Heb. 6113T bSD ^n mi haal debarim, 
^/'uordi (ihinga, 



rs). Gr. = 



had elapsed that Moses was called 1 
enler inlo the midst of the cloud restiii 
on the highest peak of the mounlaii 



Shekinah, the etymolugy clearly indi- 

of Jehovah to some kind of tdiemacle 
as its appropriato dwelling place. In 
'"« jiJesent instance, we incline to be- 
lieve (hat the dark cloud was (he (abei- 
nacle in which the Glory was enshrined, 
snd (hat this is expressly ioiimaled in 
the ensuing words, 'the cloud coiered 
U six days,' i. e. covered the Glory, and 



n And the sight of the §!ory of 
the Lord teas like » devouring lire 
on the top of the mount ia the eyes 
of the children of Israel. 

ISAndMoses went imo the midst 
of the cloud, and gal him up ii 






nthe 



a forty days and forty oighis. 



lay fairly b 



for thus the original 
erpreted. I( is, in- 
deed irue that nearly all (he ancient 
versions render it, 'covered hiln,' i. e. 
Moses, hut Ihe other sense is ^reeahte 
to the original, and were a pirsoaal oh 
jcct intended, «'e think il move probable 
the phiral 'them' uould have been em- 
ployed, us there can be no doubt that 
Moses and Joshua were now togellier, 
and both ejishrouded within the borders 
of the cloudy crowu which covered tho 
brow of the mouniain. On the seventh 
day the divine sumnions called Moses 
up to (he utmost heights or the moun- 
we suppose the dark thick 
( and opened in the sight 
•I all Israel, and Ihe inner glory broke 
fortli like devouring fire. In (he midst 
of this opened cloud. Muses was en- 
abled boldly to pnter, ahhough (o the 
inutlituite below it probidily had the ap- 
pearance of entering into the mouth ol 
a fiery furnace, which threatened in- 

was one whom the special favor of hea- 
ven enabled to 'dwell even with this 
devouring fire,' without either a hair of 
his head, or a thread of his garments, 
feeling the action of (he consuming cle- 






. Ther. 



d fast 



forty 



id forty nights, 

tions, and no doubi enjoying the 
most transporting discoveries of the di- 
vine glory. The six days mendoned, 
V. 16, were probably not a part of the 
fiirly ; for during (hose sii days Mosea 
and Joshua were together, and both 
probably ale of manna as usual, an* 
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drank of Ihe brook 



21; bul 



hen Mof 



Ids ling c 



lentioned Deut. 






, iia doubt conlinucd to 
eat aaii drink dailf while waitiiig for 
Moses' return. 

CHAPTER XXV. 



[B. C. 1491. 
eUiion Eubordi listing to ilFclt 
ng erery deparlment of know- 
supernatural. The book o( 
revelation, like the book of naiure, is 
designed to be of gradual deTelopinent, 
and we know not why it is not ^ rea- 
ible to look for the opening of new 






e l.res. 



bapter 

slruclute called the Tabernacle, it will 

ipou the grand design of an ediUce so 
reniarkable in itself, nnd holding ao 
prominent a place in Ihe Mosaic econ- 
omy. The Tabernacle was, in fact, the 
centra! object in Ihe Jewish system of 
worship, and without a tolerahljr cor- 

our view of the genius and scope □!' the 
Hebrew ritual will be essentially de- 
fective. It may perhaps he admitted, 

typical iinporc, pointing forwanl to a 
period of tile Christian dispensation 
which has not yet been fully decolnped, 
we may not be able to untold, in all its 
fulhiess, in the present slate of our 

which in the divine mind was couched 
under this significant structure, and its 
EUceeGsar the Temple. Yet witli the 
lights rellecled upon it from the expo- 
sitions uf the New Testament and the 
predictions of the Old, we may doubt, 
less attain to an interesting and edify- 
ing insight into its leading drif\. We 
are persuaded that it is a study frauglit 
with the most iniporlant practical re- 
sults, and though generally considered, 
like the other symbolical portions of 
the Scriptures, as constituting a field of 
mere curious, fanciful, and specnlntive 
research, yet we cannot question that 
thii opinion will be ere long entirely 
reversed by a deeper reverence for cccrtj 



i for I 






Is of Ihe 






taincd, that in the early ages of 
world, under the impression of 
grand truth that < God is a spirit, 
that they that worship him must i 
ship hiuL ill spirit and in truth,' — i 
this divine spirit filled all things, 
was equally present in all pans of 
creation — men bad no sacred pla 
but worshipped God wherei 

gratitude, i 






thus broadly expressed, we are disposed 
to object, on the same grounds on which 
we object to the theory thai makes the 



We 



id facta of intyired hi 



of the E 






of Adan\ to the pre- 
sent time, God has dealt wilh man by 
way of exjirest ret><Mtan. The infancy 
of the race was cradled in the midst ol 
supernatural disclosures, and Ihe light 
of the divine maR(|>«taticins continued to 
shine with brighter or dimmer heains 
upon its advancing youth and manhood, 
up to the riper age which il has now 
attained. With Ihe record of Goi'esia 
before us we cannot question Ihiit Jt- 
hovah manifested himself between the 
Chembims at the east of the garden of 
Eden, and that Ibis earliest eihibition 
uf the Shckiiiah was the appMni'd 
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Dlaci of tvarship for Adam anil his fain 
ilj', llw place lo which CFiin and Abe! 
broagltl Iheir oblations, and Iha placi 
froin which Cain, ftfler Ilie murder of 
hisbrolhsr,i«iired in miserablB eiile, 
v'hen he is said ID have fled horn the 
pi-t-tence of the Lord. True it is, that 
the major pan of the race lapsed, by a 
very early defection, inlo the grossest 
idolatry, and Ihe visible lymbola of the 
divine presence, if enjoyed at all, were 
cun^ned Id i select fevii ; but we kaow 
not that n'B are warranted in the belief 
that the knowledge of the true God, or 
of the right mode of worsliipping him, 
ntir^lj' ■ ■ 
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larth. 






t of 



hislorical fact it is unqusstionable thai 
most of the early nsliona of Iha world, 
under the promptings of a rel^ous 
principle, rendered their worship, such 



latight tn 

liiai in these uirciim».tances the 
have selected the tops of mouni 
the shade of groves as the seal of their 
norshi)), and there Kxed their altars for 
sacrifice. But in process of lime, 3,f 
men sank deeper and deeper into idol- 
atry, the practice of worshipping on 
high places and in groves became asso. 
eialed with so many tiIc abominations, 
utterly forbidden to the Is- 



within tl 



a locaiistd worship, first 
precincts of a Tabernacle, 
and afterwards of a Temple. The Tab- 
ernacle was little else than a portable 
lemple ; as no other kind nf stfuetnre 
would have soiled the earlier circum- 
Btnnces of the chosen race. A nomade 
people would of course have a moveable 



imong a 



people, thai lemph 
a tent or a portable fabric of wood, 
tmmo'eable temple could only be 
peeled to be found among a settled ri 
»nd when a moving people bfcome 






naclcB become fixed ten 

s.nid David, 'I dwell in 

but the ark of God dwelleth between 

curtains.' He therefore proposed that 

the house of God should no longer be a 

tent, but a fabric uf slone, in acrord 

the people. But until the Israelite* 
were settled m the land of promise, 
tlicir sacred ediRce, if the) had one, 

easily take to pieces and transfer from 
place to place. The object of such a 
building was not, like that of our 
churches, as a place of shelter for the 
assembled worsliippers, fw the wor- 
shippers assembled not in the temples, 
but in the courts before or around them; 
nor yet as places for offering sacrifices, 
Inr the sacrifices were also offered in 
the courts. Its true design was as a 
mansion of the Deity, a dicelling-plac* 
for the Heine preience. This was es- 
pecially and preeminently the object o( 
the Jewish Tabernacle. It was intend- 
ed as a habitation of the visible symbol 
of Jehovah, or the Shekinah, us the God 
and King of the chosen people, who, aa 
we have seen above, is emphatically 
designated 'the God of Israel.' 

In ordering the constructimi of such 
a building, we may admit that there 

and which 



raelites. The Egyptians and olher 
heathen nations boasted of the presence 
of their gods among them in Iheir tem- 
ples and labernscles; and as God had 
been pleased from Ihe earliCEt periods 
to reveal himself to the patriarchs by 

natural that he should at length confer 
people 






local p 



<y Google 



fnld character o( » Sanctuary, or koly 
place, a place of u-orship ; waA of a 
Rayal Palate; where he would keep 
(he slate of s court, as supieme eivil 
magisttsle and king of Isra»l; from 
whence he would issue his laws and 
commatultiients as from an oracle, and 

&ud tribute of Ills subjects. This idi;a 
of the Tabernacle, as in part ihal of a 
palace fur a king, will seem perfeclly 
clear to every one who catefully notes 
the terms in which this building and 
also the Temple are spoken of and re- 
ferred to throtighout the Scriptures ; 



It is 



■ also w 



held by the Jews themselves, who carry 
om the analogy and regard the utensils 
of [he Tabernaele as paface furnUurt 
and the priests as its ministers of slate 
and officers. Take, for instance, the 
following CDniineiit of Rab. Sliem Tob 
on Maimonides as cited by Outram on 
Sacrifices, Diss. 1.5 3. 'God, to whom 
be prDise, commanded a house to be 
built for him resembling a royal palace. 
In a royal paiace are to be found alt Ihe 
things that we have mentioned. There 
are some persons who guard the palace ; 
others who execute offices belonging (0 
the royal dignity, who furnish the ban- 
quets, and do other necessary services 
for the nmnarch ; others who daily en- 

inslnimenlal. In a royal palace there 
is a place appointed for the preparation 
of victuals, and another [nearer the 
Presence] where perfumes are burned. 
In (he palace of a king there is also a 
(able, and an apartment eiclusively ap- 
propriated to himself, which no one 



Ihe earth. 



IS the will of God lo have 
is house, Ihal he might not 
;ive place to the kings of 

iul of these things: but 
hence it is easy to see the reason of the 
daily provisions given 10 the priests 
and Leviles, being what every monarch 
is accustomed lo allow his seriants. 
And all these things were intended to 
instruct the people that the Lord of 
Hosts was present among us, 'For he 
is a great king, and to be feared by all 
the nations." Tliese analogies will be 



comjiai 



rred lo an Oriental rather than a Eu- 

We do not, however, consider it suffi- 
enl (o regard such a view of the Taber- 
nacle as founded solely upon the us^es 
royally as Ihen existing. We are 
satisfied that ils typical design is ne- 

1 it possessed in common with the 
es ofkings. The Glory lliat dwell 
in the Tabernacle and the Temple 
ireinliinaiiveof the even yet future 
manifested glory of Christ, to which the 
' earnest eipeclation of Ihe creature' 
has been long looking forward, and of 
which the incipient dawnings begin now 
faintly to appear. The import of the 
cient visible Shekinah and ils ma- 
ial habitation has never yet been 
realized as it is destined to be in the 
day on earth ( nordo we conceive 
ssible to gain a full and adequate 
idea of the Mngty features of this typ- 
'i^nl eEUblie.hmenl without looking for- 
'ard 10 the time when the 8avior, com- 
ining sacerdotal sanctity wilh royal 
ignity, shall sit 'a pritst upon his 
krone,' in the earthly Zion, in accnrd- 
nce with the entire driR of llie Old 
Testament prophecies. This is the slate 
which the anticipations of ail Chris- 
ms are riai/i/ directed— a slate which is 
be ul lima tely evolved out of the pres- 
t by a stupendous order of chugea 
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moral, polilicsl, and physical. Tli 
flew JerusiiUm of ihe Apocalypse is tli 
grand object of the Christian's liope, and 
it is in that gloriou'j diepensation, the 
theatre of which is the earth that vi-e 
now inhabit, that we are to look for the 
nbalanlial realilies so strikingly ligur- 
s of the old 



9 the SI 






by the final derelopemenl of the King, 
dom of Heaven out of the regenerated 
end transferred dominions and dyi 
lies of the earth, nrer which Jesus 
Christ is to re^ in visible majesty, his 
redeemed people being made, in some 
way al present inscrutable to ns, to 
share with him in the beatitndes and 
glories of his eternal kingship. It is 
in that dispensation, or perhaps wc may 
say, in that stage of this disjiensation, 
that the things mystically foreshown by 
the Tabernacle structure and (he Taber- 
nacle furniture will he made real. It 
will then appear how adniirably adapt- 



iwofold 



r of 



Sanctuary and Palace to correspond 
with the twofold functions of Christ as 
f>riest nnd King. But the fartlier un- 
folding of this view of the subject would 
curry us imperceptibly into the region 
of prophetic exposition, wlucli our pres- 
fM plan does not embrace. 

Tlie detailed and minute account 
which we propose to giiB of every j>art 
of the Tabernacle may he prefaced with 
the following gfnei-al deseription, for 
the most part in the words of the Editor 
aflhe Pictorial Bible. First there was 
the area or court in which the Taber- 
nacle stood. This woa of an oblong 
figure of a hundred cubits (about 150 
feet)long,b) fifty cubits (aboutlo feel) 
broad; and the height of the inclosing 

yards, being half the height of the Tab- 
ernacle. The inclosure was formed by 
a plain hanging of fine twined linen 



see the interior. The door-curtain WM 
however of a different teiture from the 
general hanging, being a great curtain 
of ' fine twined linen,' embroidered with 
blue, purple, and scarlet. It is describ- 
ed in precisely tlie same terms as the 
door-curlaiu of the Tabernacle itself, 
which was not, as commonly stated, of 
the same fabric with the inner covering 
of the Tabernacle, and the rail before 
the holy of holies; for in the descrip- 

mention of the figures of cherubim and 
liie fancy work (' cunning work') which 
decorated the inner covering and vail. 
The door-curlatn of the court was fur- 
nished with cord.s, by which it might be 
drawn up or aside when the priests had 

inclosure were hung upon sixty pillars 
of brass, standing on bases of the same 
metal, but with capitals and RUels of 
silver. {Compare the description in Ihia 
chapter with (hat in chap. 38.) The 
hooks also, lo which the cmrtaina were 

of the court was at the east end, op- 
posite that lo tlie Tabernacle ; and be- 
tween them stood Hie altar of burnt 
oSering, but nearer to the door of the 
Tabernacle than to that of the court. 
It is uncertain whether the brazen laver 
was interposed between the altar and 
the door of the Tabernacle or not. Cliap. 
30. 18, certainly conveys that impres- 
sion ; but (he Rabbins, who appear lo 
have felt ihat nothing could properly 
interpose between Ihe altar and Taber- 
nacle, tay that the laver was indeed 
nearer lo the Tabernacle than was the 
altar, but still that it did not stand in 
the same line with the altar, but stood 
a little nn one side to the south. As to 
Ihe position of the Tabernacle in the 
:ourt, nothing is said in the Scriptures 
in the subject, but it seems less prob- 
ible thai it stood in ihe centre than 
hat il was placed towards the farther 
If western extremity, so as to allow 
;reatet space for the services whicb 
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IKie to be pnform«d eicluaively in 
front of the Tabecnacle. 

The fabric propetlj called the Tabcr. 
Dade haying moveable walls of boaid, 
vas of a more substantial character 
than a tent ; hut it is right to regard it 



more substantial fabiic being probably 
QD accoool of Ibe weight of its several 
envelopes which required stronger sup' 
ports Ihan are usually necessary. It 
was of aa oblong figure, fiOy-five feet in 
length, by eighteen feet in breadth and 
height. Its leugth extended from east 
to west, the entrance being ai the east 
end. The two sidea and west end con- 
listed of a framework of boards, of 

and eight at the west end. The man- 
Der in which these boards were joined 
to each other so as to form a wall 
which might be easily taken down end 
sel up again, may be illustrsled in some 
degree by a reference to the window- 
shutters of an extensive shop; but the 
boards of the Tabernacle did not slide 
in grooves, but each was furnished at the 
bottom with two tenons, which were 
received into sockets in the bases of 
solid sUter ; and to give the v 
greater security, the boards were 
nished each with five rings or staples of 
gold, by means of which thej werf 



cessiTcly run up to 

ed as the ribs of t]ie fabric, binding its 
parts tc^elher. The boards as well as 
the bars were of shittim wood, overlaid 
with thin plates of gold. The east end, 
being the enlraQce, had no boards, but 
was furnished with fire pillars of shii- 
tjm wood overlaid with gold, and ea 
■landing on a socket of brass, Fo 
■jmilar pillars wilhin the Tabemac 
towards the vest or further eud, s 
polled B rich hanging, which diiid 

irhicb Ihe outer was called ' the ho 
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was ' the most holy place,' or the 'Holy 
of Holies,' in which the presence of the 
Lord WOE more immediately manifest 
ed. The separating hanging was called, 
by way of eminence, 'the vailj' and 
hence the expression ' within' or ' with- 
out the vail' is sonvelimes used to dis- 
tinguish the most holy from the holy 
place. The people were never admitted 
into the interior of the tabernacle. None 
but the priests might go even into the 
outer chamber or holy place, and into 
the inner chamber the high-priest alone 
was allowed to enter, and that only 
once in the year, on the great day of 

was a necessary eiception when the 
Tabernacle was to be taken down or set 
up. The outer chamber was only en- 
tered i.i the morning to offer incense on 

liuguish the lamps, and again in the 
evening to light them. On the t^ahbalh 
also the old shew-bread was taken away 
and replaced with new. These were 
all the services for which the attend- 
ance of the priests was necessary with- 
in Ihe Tabernacle, all the sacrifices be- 
ing made in tbe open space in front of 
the Tabernacle, where stood the brazen 
altar for burnt offerii^s. It will be use- 
ful to observe, that the most holy place 
contained only the ark with its con- 
tents ; that the outer apartment con- 
tained the altar of incense, the table of 
shew-bread , and the great golden candle- 
stick ; while (he open area in front of the 
Tabernacle contained Ihe brazen laver 
for the ablutions of Ihe priests, and the 
brazen altar for burnt offerings. 

This description will give nn idea of 
the general arrangement and «ubslmi- 
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AKD the LoRB spake unto Mo- 
ses, saying, 
S Speak unto the children of Is- 
rael that (hey bring me an offer- 



described in Ihe same terms as the vail 
of fh« ' holy of holies,' and was doubt- 
less of the same texture and appear, 
ance with the sail, which, according to 
Josephus, was embroidered with nil 

the 

hair, which was spun by the women o 
the CRinp. Cloth made of goals' hai 
forms Ihe customary covering for thi 
tents of the Bedouin Arabs to this day 
luid it still continues to be spun am 



ing : » of every man that givelh it 
willingly with his heart ye shall 
take my offering. 



outermost covering of tahash skins (see 
the Hole on chap. 25. 5). These cur- 
tains, after covering, or rather forming, 
the roof, hung down by the sides and 
west end of the Tabernacle, those that 

their 



a Ihe rain, 






from Ihe injurit 

The annexed cut will give to 1 
reader somewhat of an adequate it 
of the framt work of the ' 



edtc 







S. Speak nnto tht chUdren of hrarl, 
thai they bring me, &c. Heb. i^ inp^T 
na-yikhH It, that they take for me. The 
original word for 'take' very frequently 
has Ihe import of lake and bring, take 
ond give, or lake and offer. Thus fien. 
15. 9, 'ra*« mean heifer of Ihree years 
old i' i. e. lake and offer. So Ps. 68, 18, 
'Thou hast received gifts for mm,;' 
Hsb. ■tbou hast taken;' i, e. in order to 



.^nd the king said, Bring n 
Heb. 'take me a sworil.' 
Fetch me a little wi 



ts being li/led up w 
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3 And this is ihe rffering which j 4 And blue, and purple, 
ye shall lake of them; gold, and let, and fine linen, and goata' 
silver, and brass, 

Ihe altar in the acl of preseiilalion. 
Chal. 'Separate a separation before me ;' 
that is, such things as they should be 
disposed to set apart from their efiects 



icrate to [he Lord. The o 
inal term conies from D11 rum, to lifl 
up, to be lifted up, and is generally ap- 
propriated to sacrificial offerings, which 
were at least lifted up on Iha altar, if 
nol previously hentied or uoued in the 
air t^ way of oblation. It is elsewhere 
employed as a very general term for 
any thing separated and made a dona- 
tion to God, and is applied, Czek. 48. 

eaeredly devoted to Gud and the ptiefts 
of the Temple, and which is rendered 
in our rersion ' oblation.' In (his con- 
nexion it seems to imply, that the offer- 
ings thus voluntarily made under the 
promptings of a noble and libera! spirit, 
irere as aceeplahle to fiml, as truly 
hallowed iu his sight, as if they had 
been real sacrifices. Thus we read of 
good men offering 'sacrifices of praise.' 
It is no doubl with a view to intimate 
the same idea, that the Gr. and Vulg. 
would be 



d tlie 



and c. 



.iof e 



thing (hat 

done from uprighl motives ann ii 
ispirit for God will always 



What 



of b. 



ted and d 



deserves. IT That givfth il villlngly 

K<ilk kii heart. Heh. "Di 13311 -Yj:» 
Other viddehinnH libbo, ii-hote heart 
movetli him lo vilHivgne»,or Uheralily ■ 
The proposed ohlatian was neither In 
he exacted by comiHilsion nor r^uhiled 
by prescription, but every one was left 
to give after the promptings of his own 
beiirt. Gr. < Of all to whom it shall 
aeemgood in their hearts.' Vulg. 'Of 
every man that offereth of his own ac 
eord.' The original 313 nadab is fre- 
fuenlly used in the sense of a libeTat, 



voluntary, and free-hearted offering, 
and Ihe correlative derivative mail 

Ps. no. 3, 'Thy people shall be u-iH- 
ing (XilSTl neioboth, lit. u-JJftngnemi) 
in the day of the power |' where the 
drift of the Psalmist appcurs to be, to 
compare Ihe abundance of the free-will 
offerings made lo the Messiah in the 
laltei day for ihe beautifying his sanc- 
tuary (ffllp inm behadre kodesh, 
icilh the adommenta of the hoty) with 
the profusion of the gifts that were so 
largely poured forth at ihe selling op 
of the Tabernacle. They shall come 
CoTih as copiously as Iho drops of dew 
from the womb of the morning; in a 
bountifulness at least equal to that 
wlien the dew of its noble munificence 
was upon Ihe youth of ibe Israetiiish 
cburch. A very appropriate comment- 
ary on the present passage ts affonled 
in the subsequent account of its eiecn- 
En. 36.21, S2, 'And they came, 



i-ery one 



ose bea 



irred bin 



up, 



e whom his spirit mads 
wining, and liiey brought the Lord's 
offering to ihe work of the Tabernacle 
of the congregation, and for all his ser- 
ibr Ihe holy garments. And 









many as were willing-hearted, and 
brought bracelets, and ear-ring!>, and 
rings, and tablets, all jewels of gold : 
and every man Ihal offered, offered an 
offering ofgold unto the Lord.' As the 
Lord loves a cheerful giver, so the spirit 
ofa irue servant of Jesus Christ prompts 
him to ask not only what he must do 
for his heavenly master, bnt what he 
mai/ do. See a farther consideration ot 
the conduct of the people on this occa- 
sion in Ihe Note on El. 36. 29. 

3. Gold, and eilcer, and brass. 'Hert 
and elsewhere we find mentioned to- 
gether, the metals which were procured 
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Ihe tarliest, and first applied to 
poses of use and ornament. No other 
metals were enipluyed in the ton) 
lion of ihe Tabernacle, nor any olhtrs 
nienlioned bin in sui:h slight allusions 
as ID sliowlbat they were indeed known, 
but not in cominnn use. The Hebrew 
has the same ivord for both cupper and 



lys ri 



ders it by brass, even when the 
shows that the simiile melal (copper) 
is intended— as in Deul. 8. 9, 'Out of 
whose hilli^ thou niayest dig broaa'— 
1. e. copper, brass being a tompoum 
faolilious preparation. It is not alwny: 
easy to distinguish where the word ii 
the original denotes brass, and where 
copper. Perhaps we should always un- 
derstand the latter in the more early 
passages where it occurs ; and in kler 
limes we may assume that brass is in- 
tended wtieie something refined and or- 
namental is implied in the text. The 
three metals, gold, silver, and copper, 
were naturally the lirst which men ap- 
propriated 10 their service ; and the 
Scripture cjchibils them as in use, and 
even abundant, in Egypt and Palestine 
a few ages after the flood. We know 
not precisely when ihese melals first 
became knoun; but at the time now 
immediately under our notice, the art 
of metallui^y had certainly attained 
considerable perfection ; various per- 
sonal ornaments, various utensils, and 
even images, of gold and silver, have 
already been often mentioned in the 
sacred text. It seems to our minds 
that a large mass of evidence in favor 
of the verity of Ihe Pentateuch remains 
yet untouched— the evidence resulting 
from the perfect confnrmity of all its 
allusions to the state of the arts and 
Ihe maierials on which the arts operate, 
as well as the agreeineiil of its state- 
ments concerning the cnndilion of men, 
"ilh the natural progress of men and 
of the arts they cultivate, and with the 
condiiion of things at Ihe most early 
tunea of which ptofana history eihibils 



in Mosei 



could » 






scarlet. 



ly have failed l< 
valuable of Ibe internal evi 
the book bears of its own : 

4. Blue, and purple, an 
These are merely the oames of cerlain 
colors, while no mention is made of the 
thing or things colored. Bui as we find 
from Ihe apostle, Heb. 9. 19, that sear- 
let U'Ool was employed in the sptinliling 
of blood, the probability is that uvol of 
those colors is intended which was af- 
terward fabricated by the women inlo 
the curtains of the Tabernacle ; lor 
however diliieult it may be to conceive 
that they should have had in the wilder- 
ness the implements necessary to such 
a process, the foUownig passage, Ei. 
35. S6, puts it beyond a doubt ; 'And 
alt Ihe women whose spirit stirred them 
up in wisdom spun goals' hair.' Thus 
the Heb. doctors ; 'The blue spoken of 
in any place was wool dyed like Ihs 
body of lieaven ; the scarlet, wool dyed 

in scarlet, &c.' V Blue. Heb. niDn 

lekilelh, blue, axure, sky-color. So 
Maimonides] 'This color is like the 
firmament.' Thus loo in the Gemara 
(Meoach. 4.) Rab. Meyr says, 'Where- 
in difTecs the n^^n tekelelh from the 
other colors! Answer, because the 
ni:n ttkeUlh is Uke ibe sea, and the 
sea like tlie firmament, and the firma- 

said, Ei. !M. 10, 'Under bis feet as it 
were sapphire bricks such as is the as- 
pect of the serene heavens." Gr.iu,,.eo(, 
hyatinlh. This was a color dialinguish- 
ing the dress of princes and potentates 
among the ancienls, wiih whom the art 
of dyeing was carried to a high degree 
of perfection. The splendor and mag. 

ry much in the richness of colors, 

and the blue, which we learn from many 

passages of the Scriptures to have been 

great request, wtu imported from re- 
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mole cotintrifs as an article of expen- 
live and elegant luiury. It is sup- 
pnsed by some to have been the pio- 
duct of the indigo, a plant deriving its 
origin, as it doubtless docs its name, 
from India, where its beautiful djes 
have long given ralue to the fine linens 

J Purple. Heb. IttalR oignman, tend- 
ered purple by all the ancient versions. 
This is the name of a very precious 
color eitracted from the purpura, or 

English the purple. This color, the 
same with (he famous Tyrian dye, and 
the most celebrated of all the ancient 
dyes, is now loat, and it is doubted by 

thing which equals it in richness and 
brilliancy. It is known, however, that 
the coloring juice of the purple was 
contained inavessel found in the throat 
of Ihe nturfz, and that only one drop of 
liijuid was obtained from eacii. A sa- 
cred character was very eorly attached 
to the purple, and it was the predomi- 
nant color in things pertaining to the 
worship of God among heathen nations. 
In modem limes, although the Tyrian 
purple has been long lost , yet the pride of 
the name is still presetied in the sacer- 
dotal hierarchy. II was also an attri- 
bute of exalted birth and of dignities. 
It served bx a decoration to the first ma- 
gistrates of Rome, and finully became 
a symbol of the inauguration of the 

purple' was but another name for suc- 

ment of death was at length decreed 
against any of inferior grade who should 
presume lo wear the toyal color. To 
this penalty it was undoubtedly owing 
that the art of dyeing {Kirpte gradually 
disappeared from among the nations of 
Euro(je- From the epithet 'purple' being 
applied by Homer and Virgil to Wood, it 
IS probable that this color anciently ap- 
proached much nearer lo scarlet Ihau the 
madcm purple. Indeed (be two, b the 
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writings of the anctf nts, are frftquenllj 
confounded together- And so also in tht 
New Tf 9 lament we find them inter 
changed, as Mark, 15. 17, 'they clothe*" 
him with purple,' compared with Mat 
27. 38, 'they put on him a icaHel robe.' 
See also John, 19. S, 'll is important, 
says the Editor of the Pictorial Bible 
'to understand, that the wnrd 'purpl« 
in ancient writings does not denote ou- 
particulai color. Pliny mentions th^ 
ditTerenci between some of the purples; 

let, and this was the least esteemed; 
another was very deep approaching Id 
violet ; and a third Was of a color com- 
pared to coagulated bullock's blood. 
The most esteemed Tyrian purple seems 
to have been of this last color. We 

pears that even the Tyrian purple was 
not one particular color, hut a class of 
animal dyes, as distinguished from 
vegetable, varying in shade from the 
most Ihint to the most intense.' The 
purple has been styled the most sub- 
lime of ail earthly colors, having the 
gandiness of the Ted,orwhich il relaint 
a shade, Softened with the gravity of the 

blue. IT Scarlel. Heb. iJttJ tisilfl 

talaatk akani, uvirm c/rtpetiHoa. Thia 
tincture or color is expressed bj a word 
which signifies 'worm-color,' as 'ver- 

tlt uorm, from its being produced from 

cut, ot excrescence of a shrub of the 
oak kind. This shrub is somelimes 
called tlie 'kcrmez-oak,' from 'kermei,' 
the Arabic word both for the worm and 
the color; whence the Latin ' earma- 
sinus,' the French 'crainoisi,' and tha 
English 'crimson.' The color produced 
from the coccui was a lively bright red, 
approaching to the hue of fire. In the 
original of the passage before us, the 
Heb. word DDiln lolaalk, for the u-orm 
or coloring matter, is connected with 
' Sbani,' which signifies rtpealtd or 
iliiuU(| implying that to itiite tbii 
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coloi' the wool or cloih was twice dip- 
ped, lience the Vulgate renders the 
original ' coccum bis tincluni,' acarltl 
twice dytd. The Eearlet also was an 
honorable color, being that of tile llo- 
man emperors in time of war, while the 
purple was the raiment of peace. Ac- 
cordingly iu ttie book of Revelation the 
scarlet color, being that of blood, is a 
symbol of slaughter, and attributed es- 
pecially lo the woman drunk with 



bloa 






ng upon a beast of the 
same colnr, another symbol of a per- 
secuting and sanguinary power. ' Pro- 
fessoi Ty*sen, supposing the identi- 
ty of the Scripture 'scarlet' with the 
kermu established, properly concludejj 
that the kermes dye was known before 
the tine of Moses ;— that the dye was 
known lo the Egyptians in the time of 
Moses; for the Israelites must have 
carried it along with them from Egypt ; 

' kermes,' with the dye, from Armenia 

and liad been long known ; and that 
nane banished the old name in the east, 
as the name ' scarlet' has in the west. 
Kirinei signifies always rtd dye; and 



ihors as to the briilianty of scarlet ma; 
be admitted by recollecting thai Ihej 
had nothing better with which to com 

pare il.' Pict. Bible. IT fine linen. 

Hob. HJID iheshj denoting the fabric 
made from the plant of thai name which 
grew in Egypt and Palestine, and which 
is rendered by the Gr. and Chal. 'Byas,' 
from the Heb. fna butx. It was either 
a species of soft, delicate, and downy 
cotton, or a superior kind of llai, from 
which garments were made of the m 



eiquis 






Mos 






ced shori 






times the Tyrian purples vere super- 
seded by the improvements of this dye ; 
but we do not feel satisfied with his 
authorities for this conclusion. The 
kermti itself has now long been super- 
seded by the American cochineal, which 
is fer superior lo any pigment employ- 
deed we have perhaps little cause to re- 
gre: the loss or disuse of any ancient 
dye, particulary in brighl reds, which 

istry, that we have every reason lo con- 
clude them infinitely superior to any 
which ancient art could produce. Pliny 
complains that scarlet dyes could not 
be made sufficiently durable and adhe- 



not employ il 
in speakmg of linen, which appears in 
no author prior to the age of the books 
of Esther and Chronicles, but the words 
'Bad' and 'Shesh,' rendered 'Byssos,' 
linen, by the Sept. appear to have been 
the only ones in use in his day. Thai 
which is of most importance in respect 
to the 'Shesh' or 'Byss,' is the fact here 
mentioned, lliat il was the material of 
which the prieslly garments were made 
which we are told were designed for 
'glory and for honor' to the wearers. 
They were in fact the garments of kings 
and of nobles. In Gen. 41. 43, we see 
that Joseph in his exaltation was cloth- 
ed iu one of ibem, rendered by the Gr. 
' stole of byss.' So likewise David ap- 
peared in a similar robe on a day of 
solenmity, 1 Chron. 15. 27. In short, 
the byia garments were the most re- 
splendent and valuable of all the white 



ippari 



imong t 



therefore, in the parable of 
the rich man describes him as clad ' in 
purple and^ne linen,Gt. 'byss.' Again, 
when the rnarriage of the Lamb is de- 
scribed in the Apocalypse, ch. 19. 8, it 
is said of the bride, that ' it was grant- 
e<l to her thai she should be arrayed m 
fine linen (byss) clean and white; for 
the fine linen is the righteousness of 
saints.' From what we have already 
said the symbolical import of this will 
not be of difficult solution. The byn 
being the most valuable species of white 
garments, constitutea i slgnificsAt em- 
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holiness. The rcsurreclion is the state 
of perfect holiness ; the byM, Ibcrofore, 
IS (he attrihute of the saiats in a state 
of reBarreclion. Ill Jike manner we sup- 
pose the ' nian ilolhed in linen,' so fre- 
quently meDtioned by Ezekiel, eh. 9. 
«nd 10, to be a symbolical designation 
of Christ iu his post-resurrection state, 

most part represented as clothed in 

white raiment, IT Goat'i hair. Heb. 

D'^T^izzim. That is, (he down or finest 
part of the hair ; of which much finer 
cloth was made in those ouunlries than 
of the wool of the lamb or the sheep. 
The hair of the eastern goats, particu- 
larly of the Angola species, is of the 
most delicate and silliy soilness, and 
wrought into the kind of cloth known 
by the name of camlela. The word 
• hair' does not occur in the Hebrew, 
but the sense evidently requires its in- 

6. Rama' skins dyed red. Heb. niS 
QiKllSa Bi» orolh ilim meoddantim, 
tkinm/Ttdrams. That is, either those 
which were naturally of this color, for 
vuch are found in the Levant, or those 
which were made so by dyeing, and 
thus converted to a kinil of red moroe- 

to: ^ Badgers' skins. Heb. mj 

nifflnn arolK lekaskin. It is very un- 
certain what is intended by the orig- 
inal word Win tahask liere rendered 
' badger.' The ancient versions fc 
most part evidently oonsiiler it a 
signaling some kind of color, either 
purple or violet. But as it appears 
from Ezek. 16. 10, (hat it denotes a sub 
stance from which shoes were made, il 
is probably safer to consider it as lh( 
appellation of some of the animal tribe! 
whose skins would serve for a roiigl 
eilerior coveriflg of the Tabernacle t< 
protect the more delicate work of Ibi 
inner curtains frnm injury by the weath 
ct. Yel that it could not have been 



cold c 






that it ever existed in Palestine, Arabia, 
or Egypt. Whence then could the IS' 
taeliles have procured its skin to cover 
the Tabernacle, especially in such quan- 
tities as would be requisite) It is by 
no means a prolific animal, and in the 

land, it is comparatively rare. More- 
over, as it is pronounced miclean ly the 
Mosaic law, it would scarcely have 
been employed for such a sacreo pur- 
pose, jlul if il were an animal a( all, 
Aber. Ezra 



.leforc. 



of the te 



animal which 
/at, and 'in this sonse the wordappeara 
to be the same as ihe Arabic dasiik, 
fat, oily. The conjecture, then, oftlose 
who refer the lahash to the seal, is 
ry way credible 



.nd 






i for 



: fat 



dl. 



default of whale oil, 
for similar purposes. Moreover, seal- 
skins, on account of Iheir durabililj, 
are used to cover trunks and boies, to de- 
fend them from the weather; and as the 
shin of the iaiiash was U!<ed for making 
shoes, (l^ek. 16. 10.), so Ihe skin of the 
seal may be, and is, tanned into as good 
leather as calf-ikin itself. It remains, 
then, (0 be proreil that.an animal, fit for 
the purpose, was readily procurable by 
the Israelites in the wilderness ; for this 
we quote Thevenot (p. 166.), who, be- 
ing at Tor,a port on the Red Sea, says, 
'But they could not furnish me with any 
(bing of a certain fish, which they tail 
a sca-maa. However, I gut the hand of 
one since. Tliis fish is^taken in the 
Kcd Sea, about little isles, that are 
close by Tor. Tt is 
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joined toge:her will) a skin like the fool 
oF a goose ; but the akin of lAe fish it 
like tht skin of a wild goat, or chamois. 
When ihey spjiUat fisti, they strike liini 
on tbe back with harping irons, as they 
do n'hales, and so liLll him. Thty 
the skin of it far making bucklers, which 
are musket proqf.' Wlielher this be 
cpecies of seal must be led undelerniii 
ed; OS nothing is said of its coming 
ashore, or being amphibious ; aevecthe- 
less, it may be the (a/iosft of the He- 
brews. Miebuhr says {p. 167, Fr. edit.), 
'A merchant of Ahushahr called dahaak 
lliat flsh which the captains of Engli 
ressels called porpoise, and the Gi 
mans sea-hog, or doIj,iin. In my voyfl] 
from Maskat to Abushahr, 1 saw a pr 
itity tc^ther, 



Musi 






all V 
'med li 






' Gcsenins adopts the 
same opinion, on account of the 
larity ofthe Arabic aame^ahiuh, which 
means, properly, the dolphi 
so applied to the seal genus, (te many 
o! the small islends of the Red Sea, 
around the peninsula ofSinai, are found 
seals; (hence insula phoeartim, SIrab. 
16. p. 766.) likewise, a species of sea- 
cow, called also sea-nmn or sea-camel, 
the skin o[ which is an inch thick, and 
is used by the Arabs of the present day 
for shoe-leaiher. Burckhardl remarks 
thai he 'saw parts of the skin of a large 
fish, killed on the coast, which was an 
inch in thickness, and Is employed by 
the Arabs instead of leather for san- 

ilals.' Robiaaon'a Calmel. T Shit- 

tim-u'ood. Heb. B^tJia ISS alxl shil- 

Is- 41. 19. II is rendered by the Gr. ^uJ^ 
aoFjiira, incorruptib'.c wood. Though not 
certainly known, it is supposed, with 
great probability, to be the acacia, or 



7 Onyjc-stones, and stones to be 
iet ia the ' ephod, and in the 
■ breast-plate. 



species of thorn that still grows in grea! 
abundance in Ihe deserts of Arabia ; the 
wood of which, according to Jerome, 
is extremely light, solid, strong, and 
smooth ; qualities rarely found logellter 
in any one wood. The tree is ol' the 
size of a large mulberry-tree, lai^e 
eniiugh, says tlie father above mention- 
ed, to furnish Tery long planks. ' The 
Acacia-tree,' says Dr. Shaw, 'being by 
much the lai^est and most common tree 
in these deserts (Arabia Pelrea), we 
have some reason lo conjecture that the 
shitlim.wood was the acacia.' 

6. Oil far the light. For the lamp 
that was to burn continually in the 
sanctuary. This it appears, from Ei. 
37, 20, ivas to be 'pure olive oil beaten,' 

1 Spices. Heb. B"^aB3 besamim. 

Gr. 0t,,„.p„Ta, incenses. The term in- 
cludes all (be odoriferous ingredients, 
which were employed in the compo- 
sition of the 'anointing oil' or the oint- 
ment by which the altar of incense and 
nil the vessels of the artt were hallow- 
ed, and lastly, in the incense which was 

burnt upon the altar. 1 For sweet 

incrnie. Heb. D-'BOn niBpi Ukto- 
relh hassammim, for ihe burning oj 
»a-eel odors; i. e. ujiun Ihe golden allai 
that stood in the holy place. Comp 
En. 30. 22—38. 

1. Onyx stones. Heh, Qnm ijastaftni 






tbyth 



dates the word in dliferenl 
places by no less than six different 
Lerms. In Ihe three Chaldee Targums, 
IS also in the Syriac, .\rabic, Persic, 
tint Ethiopic versions, it is rendered by 
beryl,' which Ainsworth adoptti in Jiis 
Annotations. As it was one of the 
jewels in the breastplate, and M two 
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Heb 



of IlifDi were borne on Ihe High PrieEt's 
shooldets, each conlaining ihe names 
of !iii of the twelve tribes of Israel, it 
must have been a stone of very cnii- 
siderable size. On this account it h 
less likely to have been the onyx which 
is a very sntall Nlone. There were 
Eeveral kinds of ' beryls,' Ihe most ap- 
proved of whieli wete of a »ta-grien 
color, though Pliny describes one as 
inclining lo n hyacinthine or azure 
color. But of the ' beryl' see Nole on 

Ei. 28. 9, SO. IT S(on<i to bt sit. 

Heb. e-ittbn '^]3K ntaeniUui^, «(onei 
<lfJUti«gi; i. e. stones lo be gel in, or, 
as artists say, enckiaed in the cavities 
of gold of the e|ihod. For a description 
f Ihe Ephod and Breaslplate, see oii 



Ex.S 



dl6. 






isible divine majesty in the midst 

of Ihem. IT That f may dvellamong 

thim. Heb. in:SBT vethakanli, and I 
ti-Ul diittl. Gr. D^tfni")"" fi' vji'i'. / fiU 
bt uen among you. Chal. 'I will make 
my R lory to dwell in Iheiniditof them.' 
Arab. 'That 1 may make my Splendor 
to inhabit among them.' The import 
plainly is, that God would dwell among 
Ihem by ihe signal manifestations of 
his glory tn the Shehinah, the visible 
token of his presence. The ordinal 
word iraDEJ shakanti comes from "po 
'o iu'ill in a Unl or tabernacle. 



1 froi 



! both 



n5-'=B ikekinah, and the Gr. «„t,u,, 
(0 tahtrnacle, from which latter is the 
deriialive oi/im, a Itnl or tabernacle. 
The radical consonants {ah)a, k, n, are 
the same in both languages, to which 
lbs vowels are mere factitious append- 



tuary; that b] may dwell among 



ages. In eipresa allusion Iherefore lo 
the mode of the divine residence among 
Ihe Israelites, it is said of Christ, John 
1. 14, ' the Word was made flesh and 



i»d) ai 



mgus. 



e beheld his glo- 



cloud or vail of his flesh, by being leiii- 
porarily rent asunder, disclosed the true 
inner glory of his Godhead, answering 
to Ihe hiininous cloud of the Sliekinah, 
which is in numerous instances called 
Jufu, glory. In tike manner, in allu- 
sion to Ihe sensible mode in which God 
tnanifesled himself to his peculiar peo- 
ple. Christ is said lo be tlie 'brightness 
of the Father's glory,' Heb, 1. 3, Ian- 
guage which goes lo identify the person 
of the Son with the glorious apparition 
of the Shekinah. The term again oc- 

of Moses, Rev. SI. 3, 'And 1 heard a 
great voice out of heasen saying. Be- 
hold, the toAernac/e of God is with men, 
and he will daell wUhthtnt.' This is 
the fulfilment of the prediction uttered 
by Ezekiel 37. 26, 27, 'And I will set 
my sanctuary in the midst of Ihem for 
evermore ; my tabernaelt also shall be 
with I'bem ; yea, I will be their God, 
and Ihey shall be my people,' announc- 
ing a period yet future when Ibis earth 
shall again be distinguished by some 
visible man infestation of the divine pres- 
ence under circumstances of far more 
glory than those in which he appeared 
of old to Ihe chosen people, and answer 
ing the same purpose in respect lo the 
whole human race which the Shehinah 
of the Tabernacle did in respect to a 
single nation. It is the period, as we 
have elsewhere remarked, of the New 
Jerusalem, of which the same prophet 
says, Ezek. 4S. 35, 'The name of Ihe 
city from (hat day shall oe, Tht Lor* 
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9 I According to all that I shew emacle, and the pattern of all 
tliee, aji&r the pattero of the tab- ihe instruments thereof, eyen so 
i ver. 4u. shall ye make it. 



it Ihert (n'STD mn~ Yebonik ihcai 
mah).' But 'the Lord' (Jehovali) i 
the Shekititth, and ihe ShEkiuah is ih 
Logos and ihe Lamb who is lo be lb 
Light and Glory orthe heaven-de» 



and tbt 



s clear 



this ntanifetied presenct of the Deily 
is ibere to form so prominent and coD' 
spieuous an (ihjecl, that the city itself 

denominalioa. At the same lime it is 
not lo be foi^otten that il will be a 
residence 'among men,' men inhabiling 

grcBler nti»lake than lo interpret (he 
sublime represEntations of the latter 
part of tbe Apocalypse of aa extra- 
mundane state of glory, having no rela- 



.riginal 



of his 



doubtless work a greal cliange in the 
views of believers in reference to (he 
genuine scope of the visions contained 
in ihis wonderful booh, a potlion of 
revelation which unfortunately has fall- 
en into a disesteem never enough lo be 
deplored. 
9. According to ail tlial X sheir. Heh, 

imx rwna "^jk -iimt iss tuioi mhtr 

ani niareh olktka, according to all that 
Intake Ihie to tte. We have before re- 
niarked, Ex. 21. 10, 11, that we suppose 
the pallern of the Tabernacle and its 
furniture, but more especially the Ark, 
the Cherubim and the Glory, to have 
been shown lo Moses in the presence of 
Aarnii and his'sons and the seveniy ei- 
clers, and the phraseology of the present 
passage does not militate with this 
idea. The desiguation of lime by the 
Hebrew verbs and participles is very 
indeflnite, and in Ihis instance the usus 
loquendi will admil of the showing be- 
ing understood of the pasi as wtll as 
the present. The whole lime of Mo- 



se^' sojourn on [he mount, aftei leaving 
Ihe camp wiih his companions, seems 

not requiring lo have its periods accu. 

ratcly distinguished. If After lAe 

pallern of the labernacU. Heb. tl"';^ 
•piua labnUh mithkan. We have in 
'^TCJi mialikan anotlier derivative from 
ihe root "pffl thakan, rightly rendered 
labermclt. The other term ni3an tab- 
nitli, conies from ros bannA, lo build, 
and properly signifies in this connexion 
a model, a prototype, an exemplar, im- 
plying somellimg sentibte, corpareai, 
or subslantial in contradistinction from 
rnBT demuth,a likentn, which is ap- 
plied ralher in the general sense oirep- 
reaentaiion, picture, or image, than 
of a/ranted modtl ofany kind of struc- 
ture. Tlie dislinclion is very clearly 
indicated in 2 Kings, 16. JO, 'And king 

iDth-pileser, king of Assyria, and saw 
an altar that was at Damascus: and 
king Ahaz sent to Urijah the priest Iht 
fatkion (mm dtmulA) of the allar, 
md the piUtem (n-'Bn talmilh) of it, 
iccording to all the workmanship there- 
)f;' where n'^nrMmdoubtedlysignilies 
I model, and STi'll'^ some olhec kind of 
Tepreienlaliaa, either uertol or pictO' 
rial. In tike muiner we find a striking 
parallel, not only lo ihepAroit, but to 
Ihe general fact here recorded, in Ihe 
history of the building of the Temple, 
1 Chron.SS. 11, IS, 'Then David gave 
10 Solomon his son thepattern (n-'3an) 
of the porch, and of the houses thereof, 
ind of Ibe treasures thereol, and of Ihe 
ipper chambers ihereof, and of Ihe in- 
ler parlors ihereof, and of ihe place o( 
hemercy.scat,endMepo/((rn (n"^an) 
ofall he had byihe Spirit, of the coarW 
oflhehouseof IheLord, andofalllhe 
;hambers round about, of the treaauiiei 
)f the house of God, and of the trewi- 
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rie» of the dedicsled ihings.' David, 
il seems, wns furnished by " ' 
spiraiion wiih a iiiijoiiarji archelyfe of 
the Temple whitli he would have Solo, 
mon build to the Lord, and in accord' 
ance with this lision he procured a pal- 

should answer the purpose of guiding 

edi&ce. In the present instance, we 
do not indeed unagina that there was 
any miniatuce model in wood or stone 
of the Tabernacle made by Omnipo- 
tence and shown to Moses ; but we do 
suppose that the aupertialtiral spectacle 
presented to bis view was so ordered us 

which would have been produced by an 
actual objective presentation of the 
scenery to his outward senses in tlie 
form of substantial realities. On this 
strong, clear, and vis-id impression of 
the objects seen, we suppose the use uf 
the term model or paitem ■villi foundtil. 
The vision was to hitn in the place ofa 
pallern. 






inapposi 



n this 



general plan of the Tabernacle in its 
different parts, and the ideas usually 
enlerlamed among the ancient Hebrews 
of the structure of the heavens. How- 
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; an eiplanalion to meet the demands of 
a rigid exegesis, but that there was a 
remarkable symbolical affinity, running 
occasionally into absolute identity, in 
the ideas of heavtit and the holy of 
holies, may doubtless be shown beyond 
dispute. Such a fact, ifit can be made 
to appear, wiii be of great importunca 
in giving distinctness to our conceptions 
of the myslic scenery of the Apoca- 
lypse, which may he said lo be almost 
entirely mode up of elements liirnished 
by the Tabernacle and Tenjple ritual. It 
will also go far to account for the nlle- 
gurising expositions of Josepbus and 
Fhilo, who evidently confounded the 
symbolical with the philosophical ira- 
poil of these sacred ordinonces. Of 
these writers, the latter says expressly 
when speuking of the Tabernacle, tlial 
'as for the inside, Moses parted its 
length into three partitions. At the 
distance of ten cubits from the most 
secret end, he placed four pillars, each 
a suiali matter distant from his fellow, 
Now the loom within these pillars was 
The Most Holy Place ; hul the rest of 
Ihe room was the Tabernacle, which 
was open for Ihe priests. However tliis 
proportion of the measures of the Tab- 
ernacle proved to be an imitation nflhe 
system of the world; for that third 
part thereof which was within ihe four 
pillars, lo which the (common) ptiesta 
were not admitted, is, as it vere, an 
heaven peculiar lo God) but the space 
if the twenty cubits, h 



and huid 






■ tliis part is pecniiar to the priests only.' 
in accordance with this idea, he 
I says flfthe Candlestick, thai 'ittermi- 

landing parallel lo one another; and 

hese branches carried seven It mps, one 

by one, in imitation uf the number of 

I the planets.' In another passage, where 

he feels himself called upon to vindi- 

t tlie wisdom of the Mosaic institu* 

ns, he reniarliB, 'Now here one may 

Oder at the ill-will which men beat 
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to us, and which Ihey profess to I 
account ••( our despising that deky 
which they pretend to honor ; for if i 
one do hut consider the I'abriu o{ tlie 
Tabernacle, and take a view of the gar. 
menia of the high priest, and of those 
vessels which we make use of in our 
facrcd miiiislralLoa, he will find that 
our legislator was a divine man, ani 
Ihal we are uiijustly reproached b; 
others; for if anyone do without prcju 
dice, and with jui^tnent look upon 
these things, he will fiud tliey 
eetry on* made in H-oy of imitatiot 
TtprestnlatiDn of lie univerae. \ 
Moses distinguished the Tabernacle 
into three parts, and allowed tu 
them to the priests, as a place acces- 
sible and common, he denoted the land 
and (he sea, they being of general ac- 
cess to all ; but he set apart the third 



le the sc 



:e oflh 



in appaifnlly laid iti heaven (rather 

presence of many of the apjlurtenances 
of the Tabernacle or Temple is con. 
stantly recognised. Thus in eh. 4. 1, 
2, John says, 'After this I looked, and 
behold a door was opened in lieaven — 
and immediately I was in the Spirit; 
and behold a ihroi 



Now 



> he 



nible to m 



r these 



rafted 



upon tb 






ideas hecami 

no douht be a difficult pi 
were it not for the clue afforded us in 
the scriptural diction which we arc now 
about to lay before the reader. From 
ir that it originated in 



« perv. 






\ of the dim 



s which were then enjoyed of 
the trtie symbolical import of these sa. 
cred institutions. And no doubt a large 
portion of the ancient myth clinical fic- 
tions could he traced by a rigid inqui- 

Ihe di»toyled relics of an early revela- 
lian /funding in typu and sytnbols. 

We have said that our present en. 
qitiry derives importance from its fur- 
nishing a key to the mystic scenery of 
the Apocalypse. Let us then take onr 
starting point from this wonderful book, 
and if we should he led into soinen-hat 
of an eilended array of the prophetic 
Usus loquendi, we may still hope to find 
the result richly rewarding the time and 
toil of the investigation. 

Vol, II. 8 



of glas 

swerable to the ' brazen sea' which 
stood before the sanctuary; the 'four lir. 
ing creatures' identical with the ' cheru- 
bims' tliat spread their wings over the 
mercy-seat ; and ' seven lamps of fire 

ing with the seven lamps nf the candle 
slick placed before the vail in the holy 
place ; how can we resist the conclu- 
sion that the 'heaeen' of which he 
speaks is really nothing else than the 
holy of holies, anil thai the throne is 
the mcrcy.seat on which the Shekinah, 
the visible Glory, restedi This is con- 
firmed by the annexed circumstance of 
iceing a d/)or, or rather a door-itay, an 
'ntranoe (Ai>n'0) which had been previ- 
lusly opened {-ivr.MY!"'"') ' """^ through 

ynd its occupant. Now where a door- 
way is mentioned, the idea of an apart- 
nent or apartments naturally suggests 
tseir to the mind, and if John saw the 
hro'ie through the opined entrance, he 
niist have been in one apartment, and 
he throne in another, as otherwise it in 
mpossible to discover a reason for the 
nenlion of the dnor-way at all in this 
onnexion. All this accords perfectly 
I'ith (he local arrangements of the 
rabemacle and Temple, which consist- 
d of two apartments, commonly sepa- 
ted by the vail of partition. In the 
utcr apartment, or holy place, stood 
he seven-branched candlestick, and 
hi-ouehoul the three first chapters tbs 
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ned alto 



S6 



tixae of Jobn's tIe 
gelher lo (his firsl or outer room, ivhere 
he beholds Christ in his priestly dress 
engaged about the lights of the lamp, 
which in the language of symbols are 
said lo be seven stars that lie holds in 
Up to this time John 



bad n 






therefore was then in its place, and the 
flupu or tTilrance-tcay was closed. Bui 
now a frtsh illapse of the Spiril comes 
upon him, the vail is removed, and his 
entranced eye looks inlo the inner hal- 

If then (he scene of [his vision was 
the earthly aanetuary, aod not heaven 
abovi, as has been generally imagined, 
why does he call it ' the heaven !' To 
this we answer, because it is so called 
in the Old Testament, and because it 
was intended as a type or adumbration 
of the true heaven, the place of final 
liappiness and glory of the saints. As 
this is B fact of some importance and 
one that goes lo correct ihe inierpre. 
tation of many passages in which (he 
vord 'heaven' occurs, a strict examina- 
tion of the Oid Testament usage in re. 
gard to this word will be necessary. 
And first it is clear that Ihe mercy-atai 
is called God's leal; and the taactuar]/ 
which contained the metcy'seat God's 
datlHng or lilling-place. Respecting 
this leat or tlinme, God says to Moses, 
Ei, Sa. 32, 'There will 1 meet with 
thee, and commtine (Tl"m dibbarti) 
with thee from above the mercy-seat, 
snd from between the Iwo cherubims 
which are upon the ark of the testi- 
mony,' &C. The place of the mercy- 
teat being intended for oral communi- 
cation, it receives a name answerable 
tti this in 1 Kings, 6 aiid S, and in 3 
Chron. 5, where it is called '^^^y^ de- 
bir, wcTd'plttce, tpeaking-plaee, aracit, 
which term in 1 Kings, S. 6, is plainly 
put in apposition with ftilEipri dp 
koduh hakkodoahim, Iht holy of holies, 
ihenalne given to Ihe inner apartment of 
tM sanctuary ; 'And the priests brought 
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in the ark of the covenant of the LonJ 
unto his place, into the oraclt (1^31) (4 
the house, to Ihe most holy place (Unp 
ninnpn) even under the wings of the 
chertibiins.' In the dedication of the 
temple by Solomon the phraseology in 
diiFerent passages is to be especially 
noticed. Thus in 1 Kings, 8. 13, he 
says, 'I have surely built thee a house 
to dwell in, a stilled place (yiSK mt- 
kon, lit. a prepared place) for thee lo 
abide in for eter.' Here it is to be 
observed that Solomon calls the houtt 
which he had built the yOri mctoiB or 
prepared place, putting these terms in 
apposition ; and consequently leaving us 
lo infer that whatever other lerms may 






t be found 



put m apposi- 



tion with either of these, Ihey a 
have a similar application. With this 
remark premised let the phraseology in 
the sequel of Ihe chapter be observed. 
Inv.30, it is said, 'Hearken thou to the 
supplication oC thy servants, and of thy 
people Israel, when Ihey shall pray to- 
ward this place: and hear thou in 
heaven thy du-ellias-place: (DIpS is 
D''!ai::rT ^ "^rat} el me/com ahibteka el 
haskshamayim, in thy sUtiiig-place, or 



'ing.plac 



rn Ihe I 



(«).- 1 



when thou hearest fotgive.' With this 
compare v. 39, ' Then hear [hou in 
heaven thy divelllng-plact ("irQO "lISS 
mekon ahibleka, the prepared place vf 
thy sitting, or dwelling) , saA forgive,' 
&c. Here there is a change of terms in 
the ordinal which is lost sight of in our 
version, but which is quite important in 
making out the point before us. In th« 
one case we have yao tJlpO mektm 
ahibleka, Ihe place of thy di^tltng; in 
the other -paB 1t3» metoin ihibteka, 
Ihe prepared place of Ihy dwelling. But 
it is clear from the comparison thos 
made in Ihe Hebrew text, that the tennl 
' heaven,' ' house,' and ' prepared place* 
are used as equivalents. But Solomon 
says, V. 13, thai he had built the TlSa 
mtkon or prepared placet consequently 
h" had built Ihe heaven in which (tod il 
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til 



hfra said id dwell. Il U true 
.hat in other texts in Ihis chaple 
ven' is clearly emplnyed in thi 
■ isnfstlier, or 



le upper 
ial ■■ 



(h«v 



i. 23, ■ 






derstood. Thi 

Lard God of Israel, 

like Ihee in heai 

beneath.' So also v.27, 'But will Go 

indeed dwell on the earth! hehold th 

htaccn and heaven n/ 



! hnly of holies. It is to be o1>- 
i that Ihe cloud had filled not on- 
ly the inner apartment in which the 
priests hud placed the niercf.seal, bul 
the holy place or outer apartment, in 
': the priests usually oRicLated, ko 






that 



in thee 






« this 1 



It while Ihis 
is admitted, it is impossible to resist 
(he eiidence that prepared place and 
lieauen are synonimous terms in this 
connexion, and consequently that Ihe 
heaven was a place whith Solomon had 
buiU fnr the residence ofihe Most High 
by his appropriate symbol. In think- 
ing of ' the heaven' of which Solomon 

holy o/koliea, tIz., the ark of Ihe cove- 
shadowing cherubinis, and the luminous 
cloud of the Shekinah. 



e there (1 Kings, 8. 10) . All were 

le altar stood, before the sanctuary; 
id when Eolomon had ended his pray- 
', fite came forth from the sanctuary, 
om which the priests had been ex- 
^Ued by the luminous cloud, the pre- 
pared place of God'a litling, Ihe htavea, 
1 fell upon and consumed the sacri- 
i. This is 10 be presumed from the 
ilogons circumstance mentioned Lev 
9. 23, 24, <And Moses and Aaron went 
the Tabernacle of Ihe congrega- 



>1e ; and [he glory of the Lord appear- 
'd unto all the people. And there cam< 
1 fire oul from before the Lord, and 



olferii 






parallel recital i 
7, particularly 7. 



3 Chron. chps, 6 and 



s doubtles! 



id the fat: w] 
Ihe people saw, they sh< 
m their faces.' By thi 
meant that the Are came out trom tne 
aresence of the Shekinah, which had 
101V taken its station in the holy of ho- 
lies, though the glorious eifulgence had 
spread itself on this occasion over all the 
;le and appeared in the view of 
congregati 



Jr the ■ 



of the ( 



', the 

ptaeeprepared bt; Solomon for the God of 
la dwell in, and those stated by 
especting the heaven he describes. 



place prepared for hia 
^e here spoken of d 
<dlj not from heai. b 
the skiud which on ed t 






dfroi 



le the I 



so also from the throne descnbed 
by John proceeded toicet and HgAfc 
(, Rev. 4. 5 ; and the seat in eadl 
;cupiad by One to whom dlTlin 
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d Ike I. 



« ihe opened 
IS the ( 



rift. 

ly sanctuary. In propoilion as the re- 
laliou which subsisls between tlie dif- 
ferent things mentioned in the Apoca- 
Ijpsa is discoYered, our knowledge of 
the particulars will be extended. Al 
present we will simply advert to a sin- 

ing light from the exposition given 
Bhove. In Rev. 13. 1—10, we have the 
description of a symbolical bcasl iden- 
tical with the fourth beast of Daniel, 
which is all bnl universally admitted 
to shadow forth the persecuting power 
of (he Koman empire. Among ihe other 
disastrous doings of this baneful mnn- 
Eier, it is said, v. 6, that 'he opened his 
mouih in blasphemy against God, (o 
blaspheme his name, and hit Taber- 
nacle, and lliem tlini dtitll in heacrn.' 
That is, to blaspheme, reproach, vilify, 
lord it over, and persecute the true wor- 
shippers of God, represented by the Che- 
rubims that were placed over Ihe Ark of 
Ihe Covenant, in ihe holy ofhoiiea. So 
that in blaspheming {he Mernach, he 
blasphemed those that dwelt in it, or in 
other words, Ihoeethatdiceftin heathen.' 
On (he whole, we cannot question 
but that this idea of the import of 

right view of that blessed expectancy 
which, under the same name^ sustains 
and fires Ihe hope of the Christian in 
his toilsome pilgrimage through lliis 
vale of tears. If we conceive Ihe sub. 
ject aright} the heavenly state if the 
substance of the mystery of the Most 
Holy Place of the Tabernacle and Tem- 
ple. This mystery is explained in the 
closing chapters of Ihe Apocalypse, 
which affords us the only adequate clue 
to the prophetic purport of the Taber. 
nscla-stmcture. There indeed the in- 
ner oracle is expanded into a glorioua 
city, but it ia enriched with the posses- 
ikon of the same celtslial 
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unfolded into their full dimensions, and 
shining forth in a splendor suited to 
their divine nature. The link of con- 
nexion between Ihe type and Ihe anti- 
type, Ihe shadow and the substance, we 
doubl not, is clearly disclosed in the fol- 
lowing passages ; 'And he carried me 
away in the spirit lo a great and high 
mountain, and showed me that great city 
the holy Jerusalem, descending out of 
heaven from God, having the glory of 
God : and her light was lilte unto a slone 
most precious, even like a jasper-slone, 
clear as crystal; on (l(ft«ei(yli(Ii /our- 
square, and (he length is as large as the 
breadth ; and he measured the city with 
the reed, twelve thousand furlongs. 
The length, and the breadth, and the 
height of it are equal.' Here we r» 
cognise in the ' Glory of God' the She- 
kinnh of the ancient economy, and in 
thri four-square form of the city (he 
subs(anttatedverily of Ihe holy of holies 
of the Tabernacle and the Temjile, in 
each of which this apartment was a 
perfect cube. Again it is said, 'And I 
saw no temple therein : for the Lord 
God Almiglity and the Lamb are the 
temple of it.' By the 'leinpie' here is 
to be understood liie protiBOS, or ante- 
rior stractUTi, which contuined the 
outer room, as conlradiElingui^hed from 

ulterior economy of glory has absorbed 
within itself tiled gu h g f 
of every previous, |. f d h d 

owy dispensation, d b m f II 
in all. 'And the y h d d 

the sun, neither of h m h 

in it ; for the glory S Cod I d 1 gh 
it, and the Lamb h 1 gfa h [ 
And there shall be gh h and 

ihey need no can II 1 1 gh t 



dently borrowed f 1 h p k 

ing, chap. 19. 20, of h h I y 

period; 'The sun h lib m hy 

light by day : ne h f ghtness 
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shall the moon give fighl 
but the Lord shall be uriio [h 
lasling lighl, and thy Go<I thy glory. 
Thy sun shall no more go down ; uei- 
iher shall (hy moon withdraw iisplf; 
for the Lord shall be thine eyrrlasting 
light, and the days of thy niniirniug 
shall be ended.' Il conluins an.illipr, 
and slill more emphatic, tecogniiton 
oribat BesplendentPreisenct which un- 
der the title of Jekocah, Angtl nf Je- 
huvah, Shtkinak, Glvry of Ihe Lord, 
&c., pointed Ibrward to Christ in his 
risen and yloiiiied theanlhrojiy, when he 
should be revealed, as he is here, as 
the Luminary of the New Jerusulecn, 
supersedir^ the sun, and throwing all 
created glory into eclipse. In the idea 
of this transcendent illumination we 
may safely include all the moral ele- 
ments, which in tlie pious mind natu- 
rally connect (hemsolves with Ihe niani- 
fesled presence of Iha God af Trvth, 
and ul the same time admit the sense 
of the viJibfe personal dispJay w^hich 
seems to be called Ibi hy tlie eijilicit- 
ness of the tetter. Still we are remind- 
ed that the scene, however uiacniificent 
and beautiful, is sublunary. Whatever 
physical clianges of arenoretingnature 
may take place upon the surface of the 

ary system, the locality of this stale 
of ' aocoinplUhed bliss' will be upon 
the earth which we now inhabit, at 
least for the period to which Ihe Scrip, 
lures carry forward (be heirs of life in 
their revelations of elemal desriny. 
What new phases of felicity may cnnie 
over their lot in the boundless tract 
of time and space into whith Iheir ex- 
istence is launched^ reToMng ages can 
alone delermine. But the disclosures 
of revelation still retain us H'ithin (he 
precincts of the inhabited earlh, 'And 
the nations of thi>m which arc sared 
shall walk in the light of il \ and the 
kings of the eurth do bring their glory 
and honor into it.' This is strikingly 
oaralleled by the kindred prediction of 



] Isaial 



i,ch.60.9,3— LI, 'The Lord !.|)all 
upon thee, and his glory shall 
'n upon thee. And (he llenliles 
I (nation^ shall come lo ihy liiibt,'and 
kings to the brightness of ihy rising, 
Therefure ihy gates ahull be open con- 
tinually ; (bi-y shall not be shut day 
nor night,thatinen may bring unto thee 
the forces (wealth) of the Gentiles, and 
that their kings may be brought-' All 
this supposes a scene still earthly. 

identity of the heavenly city wilii the 
aubstanct of the bids; Italy place of tJie 
Tabernacle, nnd we bid a reluciant 
adieu to the inspiring theme. 'And he 

clear as crystal, proceeding out of tht 
Ihrone 0/ God anil o/ tht Ijimb. And 
there shall be no more curse ; Ijut the 
Ihrone of God nnd the I.amb shall be in 
it ; and his servants shall serve him ; 
and (hey shall see his face ; and his name 
shall be in ibeir foreheads.' These serv- 
ants are the cherubic legions, whose ap- 
jiropriale device in the sanctuary looked 
from the eitremities of the mercy-seat 
directly upon (ho briglit cloud of the 
Presence, now developed into myriads 
of happy human eiistences, rejoicing 
before (he throne, and making their 
perpetual ohlationsorservico and praise. 
In view of this blissful inheritance, 
who does not feel iiivolunlarily prompt- 
ed to esclaim with the prophet, 'Glory- 
to Ihe righteous '.' And who but must 
be profoundly impressed with the in- 
clfoblemiseryof those who shall finally 
come short of Ihis 'exceeding nnd eter- 
nal weight of glory?' May (hen the 
solemn concluding inliinalion of the 
Apocalypse sink into the deepest re- 
cesses of the souls both of the writer 
and his readers ; 'Blessed are they that 
do his commandments, thai (hey may 
have right to the (ree of life, and may 
enter in through Ihe gales into the city. 
For without are dogs, and sorcerers, 
and whoremongers, and murdereis, and 
idolaters, and whosoever loveth and 
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Hilda tia!ff^//ie the length there- 
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10. Tkeytkaltmalce an ark of ShilHm 
tivod. Heb.-)ni< oron- From the ideii. 
tity of rendering, it might be Ihoughi 
thai the ark of the Tabernacle and thai 
of Noah were eijiressed by the sami 
term in Hebrew. But such is not Iht 
case. The former is called 'piK iron 
and the latter rDTl ttbah; but the Greet 
having rendered both terms by siflu}roi 
this has been followed by our own am 
many other versions. The object itself 
was properly a cheat oi coffer of shittim- 
wood, overlaid with gold, in which was 
deposited the lablesofthe ten command, 
titenls, together with Aaron's rod that 
budded, and the golden pot of preserved 
. This chesi seems 



of the 



of thre) 



inches in length, by two feet three 
inches in breadth and depth, according 
to Ihe common cubit of eighteen inches. 
Around the upper edge was a rim or 
cornice — called in the lejt'acrown' — 
of pure gold; and on eacli side were 
fixed rings of gold to receive the poles 
of shittim-wood covered wiih gold, by 
which the ark was carried from place 
1o place. The staves always remained 
in the rings, even when the ark was a) 
rest. The ark bad at top a lid or cover 
of solid gold ; for such was what the 
text calls 'the mercy-seat,' and uhich 
ihe Septuagint renders iXa<frnpi<<v or Ihe 
propitiatory, by which nanie it .b men- 



of, and a cubit and a lialf the 
breadth thereof, and a cubit and a 
half the height thereof. 

tioned by St. Paul in Heh. S. i, and 
which was probably go called, becauso, 
on the great day ofaloiiemenl, the blood 
of Ihe expiatory sacriQce was sprinkled 
on or before it. Upon the two ends ol 
thislid, andof Ihe same matter with it, 
that is, sohd gold, were placed two 
figures of theruhira whicli looked lo- 

siretched wings, meeting over the cen- 
tre of the ark, overshadowed it com- 
pletely. It was here that Ihe Shekinah 
or Divine Presence more ioimedtately 
rested, and both in the Tabernacle and 
Temple was indicated by a cloud, from 
the midst of which responses were de- 
livered in an audible voice whenever 
the Lord was consulted in behalf of Ihe 






:e God is 



tinned as he that 'dwelleth' or ' siltelh 
between the cherubim.' In its remoTals 
the ark was covered with a vail, Num 
4. G, and might only be carried on the 
shoulders of the priests or Leiiles. The 
Rabbins lliink, with some reason, that 
it was only carried by the priests on 
entraofdinary occasions, being ordina- 

of conveynnce was allowed, nor were 
any other persons permitted to interfere 
wiLhit. ThefaleofUzzah,2Sam.6.3, 
admonished the Israelites, in a very 
solemn manner, of the consequences of 

matter n here the divine will had been 
so clearly expressed to Ihe coutrary. 

After the Israelites had passed Ihe 
Jordan, the ark generally occupied Its 
proper place in the Tabernacle, and was 
afterwards placed in the Temple built 
by Solomon. From the direction given 
by Jnsiab to the Levites, 3 Chron. 33. 3, 
to restore the ark to its place, it would 
seem to have been previously removed, 
but il is not known whether thi* wu 
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done by the priesls, w 
praronation, or by the 
Manaaseh or Amon, I 



cious things of the T 
he spoil of Nebuchail 
titken to Babylon 



: Messiah comes niid reveals it. 
Olhers say Ihal il waa indeed lalten 
away by Ibe Chaldeans, but was after- 
wards resloted, and occupied its place 

■ second Temple ; bm the Talmud 
me of Ihe Jewish writers confess, 
le wKit of the ark was one of the 
points in which Ihe second Temple was 
inferior to that of Solomon : to whicli 
we may add Ihal neither £z[a, Nehe- 



miah, the Maccabeca, nnr JosephUB, 

~ m the ark as eitonl in the second 

Temple, and the last authority »• 

ily says that there was nothing in 

sanctuary when the Temple was 

n by Tilus. It certainly does not 

appear in Ihe Arch erected al Rome in 

honor of that conqueror, and in which 

the spoils of the Temple are displayed j 

although some writers have attempted 

to idenlify it with the table of shew- 

bread which is there represented. 

It is to he remarked that similar arka 

llieir religions, were common among 
nearly all tlie ancient heathen nations, 
the hint of which was probably taken 
from that of the Jews. The ^yptiatts, 
for instance, carried in solemn proces- 
sions a sacred chest, containing their ae< 
.things and the mysteriesof their re- 




ECYPTIAB ABK BoHBE 

The Trojans also had their sacred | holy of holies, in which the ark was de. 
fhfst; and the pal/adinm of the (Sreeks i posited, so had Ihe heaihen, in the in 
iini Roinaiiswas something not very un- j most part of their temples, an adytum 
''lie. It is remarkable too, that as Ihe or pentfmJt, which none but Ihe priests 
ttebrer Tabemacla and Temple had a I mighl enter. Sometbii^ TCij limilw 
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11 And iJiou shah overlay it with 
pure gold, wilhin and wiihuui shah 
thouoverlay it; andshaltmakeup- 
OQ il a crown of gold round about. 

12 And thou shah cast four rings 
of gold for it, and put them ir "' 
four comers thereof; and two i „ 
shall be in the one side of it, and 
two rings in the other side of * 

13 And thou shait make staves of 
shittim-wood, and overlay them 
with gold. 



savage nations. Thus, Tatitus, apsak- 
iiig of tli« nations of Xonlieni Germa- 
ny, of whom our Saxon anoeslors were 
a branch, says that they generally wor- 
shipped Herlliam, or the Mulher Kurth 
(^Terrain malrem); believing her \o in- 
terpose in the affairs of men, and to 
visit nations ; and that to her, within a 
grove in a certain island, was conse- 
crated a vehicle covered a-ith a veat- 
ment, and which none but the priests 
were allowed to touch. The same thing 
has been frequently noticed in 
qeiiou with the religious systems of 
other heathen nations, and among the 
inhabitants of Mexico and the Sniilh 
Sea Islands, very curious analc^ies with 
Ihe MoBBiG ark have been discovered, 
of which the reader will tiiid an account 
in Parkhurst's Heb. Lci. Art. Tl. 

11. Make upon it a crov-n of gold 
rounrl o6ou!. Heb. n''30 3rH ni air 
zaliab sBbib, a golden border round 
about. Gr. ttujiann jpiwa o-rpITro, gold- 
en wreatked trowM round about. This 



the to 

to make firm Ihe propitiatory in its 
place, and called a 'crown' from its en- 
compassing (he whole outer exlrenii lies 
of the upper side of llic ark somewhat 
as a crown encircles the lemples of the 
head. The term is only employed 



tefere 

made round the ark of the c 



ofg. 
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14 And thou shah put the staves 
into the rings by the sides of the 
ark, that the arlc may be borne 
with them. 

15 iThe staves shall be in the 
rings of the ark : (hey shall not he 
taken from it. 

16 And thou shah put into the ark 
m the testimony which I shall give 



se. 1 Kiii^ 



the laMe of shew-bread, and the altar 
of incense. From the rendering of the 
Greek it would appear Ihal the work of 
this cornice was somehow eiquisitely 
wroujtht in graceful lieiures or undula- 
tions, resembling the waves of the sea. 

12. Thou tluUt cast four rings of 
gold, &c. rioubllcsa of solid gold, as 
ihey were to sustain a very cnnsider- 
able weight when the slaves were in- 
serted and (he ark borne by Ihe priests. 
Whether these rings were placed length- 
wise or breadthwise of Ihe ark is not 
clear. We infer the latter, however, 
as otherwise, when carried, the front 
pan of (be ark wiili its cherubim wouH 
be sideways, wliicli is no( likely. Be. 
sides we are told, I Kings, S. 8, that in 
the Temple 'the ends of the staves were 
seen out in the holy place, before Ihe 
ar.icle ;' coiise<juently, as the ark front- 
ed the entrance, the slaves must have 
n along Ihe exlremily of its breadth, 
slead of its length. 
16. Thouikaltput — Iheleatimany, 
!. Thaiis, Ihe two tables of Stone on 
hicli the Law of the ton Command. 

mony,' because God ilid in them testif) 
his authority o\ 



ird for 



IS presei 



use Ihey transgressed ; while they on 
le other hand by accepiing and deposil- 
ig this Law in its appointed place, 
teetified their professed subjection and 
obedience to its reqaitements. — On lb* 
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17 And 1 thou shall makea mercy- 
seat 0/ pure ^old: two cubils and a 
half skull be the leogtti thereof, 



and a cubit and a haif tlie breatllh 
thereof 

8 And huu 1 al ake voche 
rub s 0/ go d / bea en work 






h Heb 






particularty the XVIlth Excursus 
Prof. Stiinrt's Cnmindifary on Hcbrpi 
n. Thoashait niBkcaiiieieji-iiiit 
f«re gold, Heb. TICS kappartik, from 
1BD kaphar, to cover. The Tcrb is, 
however, used for the most part in n 
moral sense, being applied to the cot^r- 
ing, thai is, the txpialion, of sins. Tile 
Gr. version unites the two senses by 
rendering iAnnripmir rciSt^n, that i 
propitiaioTy coviring, or nttrcy- 
a rendering SBnctioned by the Holy 
Spirit, as we find it employed, with the 
omissinn of (lie last word, by (he apos- 
tle, Heb. 9. 6, 'And over it the cherti. 
bims of glory shadowing the mercy- 






Rom, S. 25, is appllec 
God hath set f<irlh 10 be a propitiation 
(liuf7riio'u~) through faith iti his blood.' 
So also 1 Jolin, 2. 2, 'He is the propi. 



past par c pie of he e b ^"O ka ab 
H.il no with verb exists among the lii- 

fore regarded by most of the ancient 
Cliribtian fathers as a i;ompnand n-ord 
made upperUaps of 1D3 nakar,tokROte 
and 311 ru6, muUilitde, equivalent tn 
Tauttiludo scitnlia or mvltittido CDgni- 
tionia, abundance (if knoa-lcdge ; or of 
3 ke, an rub, and n'Q fiinaft, junri 
muUitado cojnitionis, of equivalent im- 
port. But this mode of derivalton is 
so utterly at variance with the lawa 
tvhtch regulate the process of formation 
in Hebrew words, that it caonoi be sus- 
lained for a moment yhen tried by tha 
leGtQfsnunilcnlici!in..Yetit isremark- 

terprelatinns the idea of mulHliide was 
prominent, indicating that they regard- 
ed ail multiludo as beyond doubt one 



. of il 



Wei 



signing 



as tile grand medium of expiation for 
the sins of men. This mercy-seal, 
wh'ch was made of solid gold instead 
of wood overlaid with gold, like the 
test of the nrk, was the upjier side of 
tbe "lacred chest made to he removed 
enti'ely, or, as Josephus says, raised 
by binges, when the tables of testimony 



no doubt they were et 
this as one of the meanings of the sym- 
bol, but they were unquestionably wrung 
in eliciting this idea from the etymology 
qflhelena. Al the samPiime.althongh 
the genius of the language will not ad- 
mit (he legitimate developement of the 
sense of ftnoickiif e or intelligence from 
any pari of the word, yet it is very 
possible to account for Ibis sense being 
deduced from it by the philosophizing 
if the church i for with the 



PlaK 



; deemed ai 



IS. Thou Shalt snake tva cherubim) 
o/piW, &c. Heb. n-'ilS AcruWrn. Gr. 
X'!"">B-i' Cheroubim. Our Rnglish word 
IS the plural untranslated of the orig- 
inal aiia ksrub, a term of which the 
etymology is very much of a contested 



;m of u-i'idom and knoidedge, and the 
Tie import was Ihoughl to be eon- 
yed by the Cherubim being 'full of 
BS before and behind.' Taking Ibero- 
e this apprehended import of the 
symbol itself, and applying it refleziy 
jro of the term, they gavB 
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ai the lesull the inWrprMation above- 
inedlioned. which is no unfair specimen 
of pBtristic philoli^y. Others again 
wkb more regard to intrinsic probabil- 
ity have proposed, by a transposition 

3S~| raiai, lo ridt, as the Cherubim 
are described in the remarkable liiiion 
of Eiekiel, ch. 1, as forming, together 
with the mystic animated wheels, s 
kind odieing cliariol on which the sym^ 
bol of the divine gtory is eihibiied as 
upborne and transported ; whence the 
Psalmiet, Ps. IS. 10, describes the Most 
High as ' riding upon the Chernb ;' and 
the Cherubim in Solomon's temple, I 
Chran. as. 18, are called 'a chariot.' 

By others various other etymologies 
have been suggested, but none entirely 
satisfactory. After a pretty 



esligatioi 



e have 



the whole been inclined tn give ttie pre 



1 Ihi 

thence, secondly, of taaking inciitoni 
in nteMt, or tngraving, and finally by 
natural transition, of moving if ui/jfureiJ 
figures, or glyphi, of any kind. This 
is confirmed by Rosenmuller, who re- 
marks that as one and the same word 

exprtMtng, iculpluring, and fabrical- 
ing, so in Che verb 313 kariA and its 
derivales the same complex idea is in- 
volved, as is lo be inferred from the 
feet that the Syriac koruba signifies not 
only a ploughman,hnl also a/armer of 
isiaget. It may also be observed that 
as b, V, and / ate in all languages per- 
mutable, being letters of the same or- 
gan, this etymology presents us with 
some remarkable affinities. For begin- 
ning with the Heb. ^~0 karab, to make 
iDci«ion>, we find in the Teutonic family 
for incidere, lo cut. at in engraving, 
tierm. ktrbin, Angl. Sai. keorfan, Eng. 
cunw; and then as g and k ate inter- 
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changeable, we have the Rr. yfn^M, 
grapho. Rerm. groien, Angl. 8aj. gru- 
fan, Eng. grat*, engrave, and Fr. grif- 
/on (gr'Jfin)j an imaginary animal com- 
pounded of beast and bird, evidently de- 
rived from a dL'itortion of the cherubic 
figure. In all these words the idea of 
sculpturing or tngravias is predomin- 
ant, and according lo the analogy of 
Hebrew formations 3113 kervb would 
properly signify that which was caned, 
sculptured, or wrougAt wilh a grOMinS 
tool, thus corresponding very well wilh 
what is said of the Cherubim as a kind 
of italwarif or wrought images placed 

In the annexed cut it may be thought 
that we have hut loosely followed the ex- 
ample of Moses in 'making every thing 
after the pattern shown in the mount,' 
inasmuch as Moses says nothing of the 
fourfold variety of faces which we have 
here given lo the Cherubic emblem. Bui 
our design is laken from the Cherubim 
of Ezekiel, which are thus described, 
ch. 1. 4—14. 'And I looked, and be- 
hold, a whirlwind came out of the 
north, a great cloud, and a fire unfold- 
ing itself, and a brightness was aboul 
it, and out of the midst thereof as the 
color of amber, out of the midst of the 
Hre. Also out of the midsLlhereof came 

And this was Iheir appearance; they 
had the likeness of a man. And eiery 
one had four faces, and everyone hat 
four wings. And their feet were straight 
feet ; and the sole of their feet wai 
like the sole of a calf's foot ; and (hey 
sparkled like the color of burnished 
brass. And they had the hands of ■ 
man under their wings on their four 
sides ; and they four had their faces and 



. Their 






ne to another; they turned not whei 
ley went ; they went every one straight 
>rward. As for the likeness of their 
ices, they four had the face of a man, 
ltd the face ofa!ion,on the right side: 
nd they four had Iha face of to ox «■ 
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another, and Iwoco- 



Iheir bodies, c 



t forth lightning. And Ihe 1 




inlelligen d ag Ii n h 

Hiysiic viaions of the prophels. It is 
i-erlainiy one of Ihe lowest aims a( in- 
Guile wisdnm in any part of its dis- 
pensaliwi* to aiiopl a syslom of sym- 
bols ivhidi should merely address them- 
Klvts in beautiful or singular furms to 
the senses, ai to the imagination. They 
a|jjirave themulves worthy of the di- 



That such is preeminently the 
h the symbol before i 



will b« necessary to shou> Ihe 
of the Cherubim of Moses with 
ing Creatures of Ezekiel. In 



vueu una viMuu was louui^aieu mm 
}uL it appears fiom Ezek. 8. 1 — 3 thai 
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while Ihere he was Irarsporled in spirit 
to Jerusalem, and sei down in Ihe pre- 
cincLs of the Temple, wbere he kheld, 
among olher objects, Ibe Living Cr««- 
lures and the Tbrone, previously de- 
scribed, slnndins in the inner court. 
'Then,' saj's he, ch. 10. lb— 22, ' the 
glory of the Lord (the Shekinah) de- 
parted from oS the threshold of tho 
houGe, and stood over Ihe chernhims. 

wings, and iiiouiitcd up from the eaitb 
in my Eight ; when Ihey went out, the 
wheels also were beside them, and 
every one stood at the door of the east 
gate of ihe Lord's house ; and the glory 
of the God or Israel was over them 
above. This is the living creature (i, e. 
collection of living cteatures) that I 
sawunderllie God of Israel by the river 
of Chcbur { and I kneie that Ihey acre 
till chtrubinui. Every one had four 
faces apiece, and every one four viings ; 
and the likeness of (he liands of a iiinn 
was under their wings. And the like- 
ness of their feces was the same faces 
which I saw by the river of Chebar, 
their appearances and themselves: tliey 
went every one straight forward,' The 
import unquestionably is, that although 



e idea 
lion fart 



lid not occur, to 
pondering 






jecl, he became liilly 
sured in his own niitid that these Living 
Creatures were beings of Ihe same sym- 
bolical purport with the Cherubim that 
stood on the Mercy-seat of the Ark in 
Ihe Temple. This is an important steji 
in the prt^ess of our etucidalicn. It 
authorises us to set it down as a point 
fixed and settled beyond all debate, that 
Ihe Ckirubim and Ihe Living Creatures 
are, in symbolicat aignijicancy, one and 
the lame. 

We are now prepared to consider the 
very remarkable usage of the sacred 
writers in regard both to the Hebrew 
and Greek original of the term rendered 
tUiing cr«alui(j (Heb. niTI hayotli. 
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Gr. Jiun zpa), in each of which Ian 
gnages therespectiverooisof the words 
signify to lice. Yel who would have 
thoughtajiHori that these would have 
been the terms employed in the follow- 
ing passages C Fs. 68. 9, 10, ' Thou, O 
God, didst send a plentiful rain, where- 
by tiiou didst confirm Ibine inheritance 
when it was weary. Thy congregalior 
CinTT hayatbeka, Ihy living trtniure 
Cr.T« (Mn ecu, thy living crtatures) liath 
dwelt therein.' On what grounds, philo' 
logically, (his usage is to be explained, 

volves the idea of mtiilifuik, if the Eng- 
lish equivalent, congregoiion, can beany 
evidenceof the fact. Astrikingparallel 
occurs, 2 Sam. 33. 11, 'And the Philis- 
tines were gathered It^elher inlu a Iroap 
(iTTli laliayalt, into a living crealuri. 
Gr. fi; Bnpwi; into a uild beast), where 
was a piece of ground full of lentiles : 
and tile people fled from the Philistines.' 
See also, v. 13, 'And Ihe troop (nTl 
hayah, Ihe living creature) of Ihe Pbil- 
ilines pitched in the valley of Repha- 
n.' The Gr. renitering in the latter 
issage doea not conform, being raf/ia, 
rank, order, and in military phrase a 
battalion, a body of soldiery. But it is 
clear from these citations viewed to- 
gether, that Ihe Import of numbers actu- 
ally enters into the usage of the orig- 
* 1 word for lining aealare, and as 
living creatures and Ihe cherubim 
symbolically (he same, the idea of 
multitude is equally common to both. 
This idea, however, it is to be recol. 
lecled, arises wholly from the Interpre- 
tation, and not fiom the etymology o( 

As then the four ^..m, the living erra- 
turea, of Ezekiel are identical with the 
cherubim, so they are plainly identical 

also with the four beasls (; ) which 

figure so conspicuously in Ihe mystic 
lachinery of (he Apocalypse. Passing 
om the visions of ihe river of Cliebar 
1 those of the Isle of Patmos, ive be- 
hold Ihe following scene depicted upcn 
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tht pr 


ophelic c 


Dvass 


Re^. 4. 6-8 


And before Ihe ihtone there wss n sea 


ofglas 
midst 


9 hke UDt 

of the ihr 


crys 


ah and in the 
ad round about 


Ihe th 




/OUT 


biaih, full of 


eyes before and behind 


And Ihe first 


beast « 


Ftu like a 


lion, 




beast w 


as like a c 


If, an 


the third beast 


had a 


face as a 


man, 


and the Jourlh 


beast 


as like a 


fivin 


; eagle. And 


(lie fo« 


r beasts had ea 


h of them sii 


wings 


bnut him 


and 


(hey were full 



ofe< 






and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty, which was, and ' 
and is to come.' As the Cherubim 
this vision are nearer to the Throne a 
the incumbent Majesty than in the othi 
Ibeyare represented as having six win 
instead of /our, to denote the propriety 
of having Iheir persona more fully vai" 
ed from (he glance of that holy eye I 
which even the heavens are unclear 
But what is (he song sutig by these eff 
blemalic agents! Ch. 5. 8—10, 'And 
when he had taken the book, 
beasts, and four and iH-enlye. 






e Lamb, hav 



g every 
iats full 



le of them harps, and goldi 
ofodors, which are the prayers ui samts. 
And (bey sung a new song, saying, 
Thou art worthy to take tile book, nnd 
Id open ihe seals thereof: for thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed ua lo G( ' 
thy blood out of every kindred, 
and people, and 






ir God k 



shall re! 

earth.' Can the reader have failed, from 
these ample quotations, to anticipate 
the conclusion of the whole matter? 
The Chirubim o/ the Tabernacle and 
Temple, the Living Crealurea of Exe- 
kiei, and the hymning beasts of John, 
are all one and the aame aymJroL And 
what is the truth and mystery of this 
symbol! What do we recognise in it 
but human instead of angelic beings, 
even a mullilude oj the redeemed from 
among nun t What else is the burden 
Vol. II. 9 



ofthat grateful anthem which resoundi 
from thoir lips ! 'Thou nasi redeemed 
us to God by thy blood out of every 
kindred, end tongue, and people, and 
nation.' Can this possibly be the lan- 
guage of angels ? — Especially when we 
hear the apostle saying, Heb. 3. 16, 
'For verily he took not on him the na- 
ture of angels, but he look on him the 
seed of Abraham,' and when, moreover, 
we find in this very contest the angels 
eipressly distii^uished from tlie fnur 

Conceiving this then as a point clear- 
ly ascertain cd, that the Cherubim of the 
Apocalyjise adumbrate a human and not 
an ongfiic order of beings, let us go back 
and apply this result to the Cherubim 
ot the Penlaleuch. We behold them 
stationed on Ibe Propitiatory, with the 
symbol of the Divine Presence resting 
between them, somewhat like Moses 
on the mount with Aaron and Hur sup- 
porting his arms on either side. In this 
position, as we Eiive seen that they 
strictly represent m 






iral il 



It thei 



pri. 



■y and proximate drill as symbols 
uld be to shadow forth the race of 
Iirael and the great fact of God's pecu- 
liar residence among them ? In tho 
cherubic emblems of the Tabernacle, 
erefore, we behold a mystic embodi- 
em of the congregation which, in tlie 
ilrtemess, was ordinarily encamped 
round about the holy fabric without. 
:ordingly the high priest who enter- 
into the holy of holies and Iher* 
led upon the Ark of the Covenant 
its cherubic appendages, with the 
kinab enthroned between, beheld in 
but a miniature model of what he 
on a large scale when standing in 
midst of the many thousands of Is- 
abiding in their tents. There were 
resolved into their con- 









calm majesty the Pillar of 
Cloud, the visible token of the Divinilj 
permanently residing among tb« choMB ' 
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ITJbes. Bill even this waa a typical 
scene, presenting to the eye an image 
of thai Slate which shall he disclosed 
when the last ehapiers of Isaiah, Eze- 
kiel, and John shall be fulfilled, when 
Ihe Tabernacle of God shall again be 
with men, and he shall set his sanctu- 
any in ihe midst oflhem for ever more. 
Whether Moses or Ezekiel ot John 
were themselves anace of the ttue im- 
port of these hallowed hieroglyphics, 
is by no means essential to the validity 
ofourconclusionsrespectingthem. We 
Ihink it highly probable, on the whole, 
that they did hdI understand, at least 
but paTtially, their true-meant design. 
They were donblless among the things 
respecting which they 'enquired dili- 
gently,' but were obliged to leave their 
full significancy to he elicited for Ihe 
edification of subsequent ages of the 
church. Yet even in the description 
quoted from Ezeliie! there are occasion- 
al hints and intimations which might be 
■upposed to lead tn a strong suspicion 
that the Living Creatures were intend- 
ed to shadow forth men instead of an- 
gtU. Thus for instance, it is said,Ezek. 
1.6, 'And this was their appearance ; 
they had tht likeBeaa of a man,' thai is, 
their predominating aspect was human, 
notwithstanding their otherwise singu- 
lar and unearthly form. Again, v. 8, 
'And they had the hands of a man un- 
der Iheir wings.' The same circum- 
stance is al\erwBrds mentioned concern- 
ing the Cherubim, ch. 10. 8, and a se- 
cimd time repeated, v, 21, as something 
peculiarly note-worthy, that ' there ap- 
peared in Ihe cherubims the form of a 
man'thand under their wings.' These 
nmarkable items in the description 
may be regarded as furnishing at least 
a ilight inuendo as to the true solution 
of the symbol. But it was reserved for 
thai pen which was to complete the 









lede- 



*elopcment of so many preceding my: 
l*ne(, to give to the student of revelo- 
tisD ■■ inspired eiposiliou of this re- 
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inatkahle symbol, about which?' e can 
no longer doubt, when we heat them 
ascribing their redemption to th^■ blond 
of the Lamb. 

It may go, moreover, to remove any 
lingering hesitancy on this point, to 

Ihe other parts of the typical apparatus 
ofthe Tabernacle. They were anabiding 
fixture upon the Ark of the Covenant ; 
they were stationed upon the eitremi- 
lies of the Mercy-seat with the bright 
cloud of the Presence beaming between 
them; they were constructed of the 
same material with the Mercy-seal, 
and in every thing seemed to have ihe 
most indissoluble conne:iion vith the 
lalenl import of this system of shadows, 
of which Buxtorf remarks; < It is the 
opinion of the Jews, that the Ark, with 
the Mercy-seal and the Cherubim, form 
the foundation, root, heart, and marrow 
of the whole Tabernacle, and so of the 
wliale Levitical service.' I4aw we are 
authorised loitsk,whelherit be conceiv- 

in the truth and substance of the typical 
Mercy-seat or PropiliatoTy, as ransom- 
ed sinners, whose happiness, and song, 
and salvation, all centre in this grand 
mystery? We would detract nothing 
from whal is justly dne to angels ; but 
we see not why, in Ihe very heart of a 
system of symbols shadowing forth our 
recovery by a Savior, so prominent a 
place should be given to the hiero- 
glyphics of a foreign race of beings, 
however deeply Ihey may he inlerested 
in contemplating this work, or service- 
able in promoting it. Nothing is more 
plainly taught in the word of God, than 
that it is in virtue of the atoning sacri- 
flce of Christ that the Most High dwells 
St the children of men. And this 
great truth we suppose to have been 

ibly represented by the habitation ot 
Divine Glory between the Cherubim 

I over the Expiation cover of the AA. 

: nolbing of Ihe nature of an atone- 

nt ii necessary to propitiate the prei- 
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ence of Go{l amoof; :he 
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less angds. the Cherubim 



tlieic kind ofHces, a symbol so p 
eminently sppropriale to oiitselve 
Until Iherefore we are convinced 
solid grounds of the untenableness 
our position, and pointed in some pt 
saje of iioly wril expressly aflirnii 
o[ clearly implying, that the Mosi 
Clicrubini were emblems of angels, 
sIiliI] hold iheifl to bej-epresentatives 
huinan beings, and of no oihcts. 

cully in artiiiilting, in perfect consi 
eucy with this theory, that the Che: 
him were popularly regarded by i 
nt Jews, as they still are by modern 









seem to be brought irresistibly by the 
chain of scriptural induction in the 
foregoing remarks ; and if it should 
still remain problematical in the mind 
of ihe reader on what grounds a device 
so strikingly angelic should have been 
adopted to represent a humaa reality, 

true clue is to be found in Ihe faut, that 
Ihe cherubic sgmbot, in i!a ullimali 
scope, painted foruu'd to tlial candilioit 
of regenerate, redeemed, risen, and gla 
they shall hav 



^.ngelic 



Our Savio- 



Chrisli 



of the angelic i 



happy sons of the resor 
rection thai Ihey sliall neither marrj 
nor be given Ul marriage, but shall b* 
as the angels of God in heaven ; aui] 



! desired to look into,' had dire 
ision in his own mind to the positii 
the Cherubim on the Ark of 1> 



abou 



n tliy fellow. 



u do it n< 



|>oring upoi 






Angels usually appeared as iringed 
messengers ; and tringa were a striking 
appendage of the Clierubim. Angels 
too were always considered as a race 
of beings abiding near (o the Divine 
Presence in heaven, and as an aecom- 
paniment of the Shekinab, whenever 
and wherever il appeared ; the Cheru- 
bim, also, in their relation to the Cloud 
of Glory, were r^arded as a malerial- 
ized representaiion of Ibis great fact, 
and the Holy of Holies in which they 
stood was dimly conceived of as o type 
of heaven. Under these circumstances 
11 was natural that the idea of angelic 
beings should attach to the symbol, 
and that Ihis idea should be tradition- 
ally perpetuated, at least until a more 
rigid research into the nature and ge- 
nius of the symbolical language should 
bring to light its genuine import. That 



of thy 
of them 

wliiuh keep the sayings of this book.' 
Such, we doubt noi, is ibe final desti- 
nation of the children of God in that 
future economy to which llie eye ol 
failh looks forward ; and in ihe mean 
if the visions of the prophets 
should portray the scenes of that com- 

10 be ir'^iy inen in Iheir posl-resurrec- 

symbolically represented but by angelsT 
The Cherubim then may be considered ' 
as representatives of angels, so far as 
angels themselves are representatives 
of men ; but, in our opinion, no fariher. 

Ihe representative character of the Che- 
idered as establish- 
:o make use of this 
proof by way of eiplication of the 
strange, anomalous, and, we had al- 
most said,monslrous,diversily of form* 
id faces of which the symbol wa* 
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cnmpoud Wen tlie Cbenibim men — 

iived spiril- 

nclude, Iha 
ibinaiionorrarins reprt 
tenia same marked and dtfinMe altri 
bnlei in tUt character of those ifhiin 
tkeiynibol adnmbralesl What then ari 
the distinguishing traits in (he charac 
Ur of iJie people of God, which may b< 
filly represented by emblems 8o unique 
How shall the hieroglyphic be read 
The face of Ihe Oi reminds us of the 



Is which we yet know in 






!S of t1 



kKown, are patient enduri 

ttie yoke. What claims has lie lo the 
title of a man of God who is not distill- 
gui^h<j{l by these oi-lilce atttibules? 
'J'he Liou is the proper symbol of un- 
daunted courage, glowing zeal, iciumph 
over enemies, nniled with innate noble- 
ness, and magnanimity of spirit. The 
Man, as a symbol, we may well con- 
ceive as indicating intellijfence, raedi- 
lation, wisilom, sympathy, philiintliro- 
py, aud every generous and tender emo- 
tion, kai, finally, in the Eagle we re- 
cognise the impersonation of an ac- 
tive, vigilant, fervent, soaring sjiirit, 
promjiting the readiest and swiftest 
execution of the divine commands, and 

We admit the ofEsing of these inter- 
pretations to be in a great measure ar- 
bitrary, and we hope they may be re- 
jected or itoproveil «pon, according as 
the eviden- e for or against them may 
weigh in tl e mind of the reader. They 
certainly mean mmtthing; they have 
not been adopted without wise reasons ; 
and we would wish lo fix upon such 
<i «hal1 carry with ir the 
-n the 



highes 



ility. 



Et be left to 
the private judgment, perhaps wo might 
say fancy, of expositors in tracing anal- 
ogies aiid assigning meanings to sym- 



n advc 



ining. 



e sym. 



Is well 



bolical import of the slralglil for 
ward motion of the Cherubim, we have 
perhaps a more explicit warrant of the 
Scriptures for oui explication. In 
spealiing of this pecuiiarityj Ezekiel 
says, 'They went every one straight 
forward] whithersoever the spirit was 
to go, tliey went; they turned nut as 
they went.' Their locomotive progress 
was directly and undeviatingiy/oruurd. 

wings, nor theii bodies. Tliere was no 

cuitous wheeling in their movements. 
In the direction in wliicli their eyes or 
faces were fiiLCd, their progress tended. 



itional 1 



flppoei 



tliat by this is indicated that steady and 
mideviating course of obedience, that 
determined adherence to the right ways 
of tlie Lord, from wlilchthe faitlifiil are 
not to be seduced ? Is not rectitude the 
prevailing tenor o- a good man's life, 
and is not his course onward, according 
to the Apostle's motto, 'foigelling the 
things wliich are behind and reaching 
forth unto those things that are before, 
1 press toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.' Again, let Ibe following pas- 
sives be noticed in this connexion. 
Prov. 4. S5 — S7, 'Let thine eyes look 
right on, and let thine eyelids look 
straight b^ori thte. Ponder the path 
of thy feet, and let all tliy ways be 
established. Turn not to the right 
hand ROT to the luft: remove thy foot 
from evil.' Ps. ISS. 5, 'As for such as 
(urn aside nnto their crmked uaj/g, the 
Lord shall lead them forth with the 
workers of iniquity,' Heb.lS. 13, 'Mile 
straight palha for your feet lest that 
which is tame be turned out of the way.' 
Tlius plainly are we taught the teach- 
ing of the rectilinear course of the Che- 
rubim, i.e. of the people of God. 
Upon the various other items of ih* 
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shall thou make them, in the two 
ends of the mercy-seat. 

19 And make ooe cherub on tht 
one end, and the other cherub or 
the other end : even of ibe mercy- 
seat sliall ye make tbe cherubims 
on the two ends thereof, 
prophet's deseriplioQ of tliese visionary 



will EC 



nthfs 



tiaa iirnhubty been said to establish our 
main position, that the Cherubim o/tht 
Seripturts are a aymiol of holy men, 
andnal, primarily, nfholyangth. The 
importance of this clue to the mystic 
device will he obvious lo every reader, 
and will no doubt joslify the adaptstion 
of our figure (o Eiekiel's rather than 
lo Moses' description. We could not 



veil hav 



ejtpanrie 



remarlcs in Ihe form of a systeinalic 
inquiry into the genuine scope and de- 
sign of this extraordinary symbol, of 
which JosephitB says, 'They (the Che- 
rubim) are flying: creatures, but their 
form is not tike lo that of any of ihe 
creatures which men have seen ; though 
Moses said he bad seen soch beings near 
the throne of God.' The field of in- 
Testigalinn, however, in reference lo 
this sacred hieroglyphic is but jusl en- 
tered, and the most enriching results 
slill await ihe future explorer.— We 
now return to the material eonslrnclion 
of these mystic appendages of the Ark. 
0/ beaten u-ork ahall Ihoa make them. 
Heh. rropa mikshah, hard vTorkthaU 






e it. 



"', S" 



vrk. This is generally 
eiplained as importing, that the Ghe- 
nibim were lo be beaten out with Ihe 
hammer from Ihe same solid mass of 
gold with the Mercy-seal, but no such 
mennln; can he gathered from the gen- 
uine sen^e of the original. The term 
nrp^i miktkah, from rSpkashah, 



,ply i; 



1 the ma- ; 
id the The- i 



SO And the cherubims shall 
stretch forth their wings on high, 
covering the mercy-seat with their 
wings, and their faces sTtall look one 
to another I toward the mercy-seat 
shaU the faces of the cherubims be. 

"IKinssS.T. 1 Chron. as. IS. Hebr.9,S 
in contradistinction from being hollow 
inside, or made of wood overlaid with 
gold. Besides, it must be evident to the 
Elighlesl reflection that such a mode of 
construction is utterly beyond the art 

thing short ofniniracle. The cherubic 
ilgures were doubtless either cast in a 
mould or sculptured by Ihe engraver's 
tool, as the Greek renders the word, and 

to either extremity of the Mercy-seat. 

]8. 0/ Iht mercy-seal ahall ye make 
the ehettibims, &c. A marginal read- 
ing, designed to be explanatory of this, 
is here given, which rests tmon no sufli- 
cienl authority, viz., 'of the mailer oi 
the Mercy-seat.' The meaning is sim- 
ply, ihat when finished the Cherubim 
should be seen shooting up from the ends 
of the Mercy-seat, not Ihat they should 
be continuously fabricated out of the 
same mass by a process of beating, 
which in the nalnre of the case was 
absolutely impossible. Of this any man 
may be convinced who shall take the 
most plastic and malleable piece o. 
lead, and,with no other instrument than 
a hammer, endeavor to work it into the 
shape of a human head or body, or that 

complex conflguration of the cherub 
The common interpretation of Ibis pas. 
sage respecting the formation of Ihe 
mercy-seal and Ihe Cherubims has been 
derived from the groundless conceits 
and puerile glosses of Ihe Rabbinical 
critics, who U'ished to multiply as mnch 



■my. 
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21 p And ihoushalt put the mercy- 
seat above upon the ark ; aod <i in 
ihe ark ihou shslt put the testi- 
mony that I shall give thee. 

22 And ■■ there I will meet with 
tliee, and I will commune with 
Ihee from above the mercy- 
from "between the two cherubims 
which are upon the ark of the tes- 
timony, of all things wliich I will 
give thee in commandment 
the children of Israel. 

23 1 1 Thou Shalt alsomakea table 
of shittim-wood : iwo cubits s/uill 
be the length thereof, and a cubit 



1 Kk) 



1.48. IChtnn.: 



.0 l\a„ 



V iliadoiHng ortr 
the pTopitiatery tri/A Ihiir icfngi. This 
vioti 'shadowing,' instead of 'cove ring,' 
is adopted b; the ajinsile, Heb. 9. 5, 
'Over it the cherubims of g\ory shadoir- 
ing ihe mercy-seat ;' where ii is lo be 
noted that the phrase 'cherubims of glo- 
ry' might perhajiB be renderedcherubims 
of(A(glorji' i.e. the glory of the Sheki- 
nah, ihe luminous splendid appearance 
which was visibly enthroned between 
them, the mystery or subElance of which 

Apocalypse, ch. 5, where we learn that 
Ihe symbol of the divine glory dwelling 
between the Cherubim was the hi 
glypbic of the Son o/ God dvilling in 
the laidil of his rtdeemed peoplr, re- 

upon them the tefcena of his compla- 
cency. If Shall look one lo another. 

Heb. TTIH i« HJ-'K ish el ahie, a nan 
I brolhir; a 



idini 



eipres 



of our 



, 2!t.TheTeIvHllt!ieetii-iththet. Heb. 
aiD ^b TnSi; n'^dU Uka sham, I will 
convene with Ihee there. Gr. y„i,o>)r,o.^ 
par nor mi"!,, / iciii be Jnnum to thee 
there. Chal. 'I will appoint my Word to 
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the breadth thereof, and a cubit 
and a half the height thereof. 

24 And thou stialt overlay it with 
pure gold, and make tliereto a 
crown of gold round about. 

2a And ihou shalt make unto it a 
border of an hand-breadth round 
about, and thou shall make a gold- 
en crown to the border thereof 
round about. 

26 And thou shall make for it four 
rings of gold, and put ihe rings in 
the four comers that are on the 
four feet thereof. 

27 Over against the border shall 
the rings be for places of the staves 
to bear the table. 

23 And thou shall make the staves 
q/"sbittini-wood, and overlay them 

between Ihe cherubim. Here the vis- 
ible filory of Jehovah »as to reside and 
give audience, as a sovereign on his 
rone, having the ark as his footstool, 
it seems lo be termed, Ps. 99. 5— 
3. 7. From Ihe same root with 
imS-Q noadti, viz. -IV yiiad, to intet 
by appointment, comes ina moad ap- 
pointed meeting or contention, whence 
■jernacle is (ialled ^3!^a V^ 
Id, tabernacle of Contention. 
s on Ex. 33. 7. 



23—28. Thou ahalt also make a table, 

Q. This part of ihc sacred futnilurs 

keeps np still farther the analogy with a 

lyal palace, to which we have before 

adverted as pervading the entire strne- 

! of the Tabernacle. Yet a purely 

iiual drift is at the same time sulfi- 

illy diBcerniWe in Ihe typical ali- 

It with which il was provided, and 

ch pointed to the nourishment of 

the soul, and not of Ihe body. As to 

' table iiseir, it was constructed of 

Ihe same material wilh the Ark, viz. 
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wilh. gold, that the table may be ' liisbes thereof, ani] spoons ihereof, 
bome wiih them. I andcoversihereof.and bowls there- 

29 And ihou shalt make "the of, to cover withal: of pure gold 
n til. 37. 16. Nunih. 4, 7. slialt ihou make them. 



pies, througll which w 


re passed the 


tushes put in. This border was to be 


BloveB byw'hich il was 


carried, in tlie 


of a baud's breadth and ornamented on 


same way as ibe Ark. 


These slaves. 


its upper und lower edge wilh a beauti- 


however, did not rema 


n in the rings 


ful golden cornice or inouIJing, whict 


when .t rest, like ihose 


of the Ark, v. 


is here also, as in the ease of the Ark, 


15, bul were, an Josep 




called a 'croivn.' The upper rim of (lie 


removed, Ihat Ihef might not be in the 


border roue of course somewhal above 


way of the priests in Iheir weebty min- 


the sui«.rficial level of the table, Mid 


iairalions at the table. 


The lable was 


was wel] arlapled lo prevent what was 


inferior lo the Ark in br 


adtbbyhalfa 


deposiicil iherenn from falling oif. The 


cubit; bul it was of the same hoigbr. 


Table, as seen in the Arch of Titus at 


md stood ienglbwise, ea 




Rome, on which the spoils of the Tern- 


the north side of llie Holy Place. From 


|de are represeuted, shows but lery 


the obscurity of the anc 


ent lerms there 


little of the ornamental work described 


is some difficulty 


m g 


5, it is supposed, WM 


precision the del 




he Tabernacle. It is 






g bat this was among 


that Ihe platform 




carr away by Nebuchad- 


had its edges face w h 


ped 


vhen Ihe Jews were 


border, or cnclosi 




h own lanil, (hey mads 


blin; tL window- 




r e view given b lh« 


serted Into Ihe un 




1 the teil. 
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30 And ittou shalt set upon ihe ta- ble » shew-bread before lue alway 



29. Dishes, ileb. msp *e-oi 
dishei, or cliai-gers, as ^lle won 
transkled Num. 7. 13. Gr. rpu/ 
yto(es or plaUers, on wliioh il is 



e dishes. 



IL j» 



ssign 



mined. ir Spoons. Heb. r^CJ *op- 

fotb,moTe pro|ierlj cups or tensers ol 
concave rornt like spoons, or like tlie 
hollow of llie hand, whioli is Ihe primi- 
tive meaning of ihe original ta kaph. 
They were for holding incense (Num. 
1. 14), which it is evideni from Lev. S*. 
7, was employed in eoujunclion with 
Ihe holf bread. It is supposed (here 
were two of Ihem, one plated on each 

pile of loaves. HCovirs. Hah.r.TOp 

kesoth; probably for covciing bolh the 
loaies and Ihe incense. The Gr, ren- 






word w 
[, Zifro/ioi 



sby 



Heb. rT'piO menakkiyolk. Gr. loafloi, 
wlne-cvps. 'For lliough we do not read 
tbat any wine was set upon this table, 
yet mi libalioos were made (o God by 
pouring out wine before him in the 
Holy Place, there is nothing iniprohable 
jn the Jewish tradition, tlial a bowl of 
excellent wine was always kept upon 
the table ; and that once b week, when 
the bread was changed, the conienls 
were poured out as a libation before Ihe 
Lord. Josephus conlirins this tradition 
by relating that when Poinpey went 
into Ihe Holy Place, lie saw there cups 
for libation among tlio Eacrcd vpssels.' 

Fict.Biblt. fl Tacovirjcithal, Heb. 

■jra ip^ "iE« ojfter jTHsm* Imhen, 
Vrith vihich it un» poured out j with 
which the drink-ofierings were made. 
This sense agrees better with the mean- 
ing of the original Icl nnial-, anri with 
the proboWe npf s of the 'bowls.' Thpre 
is no sufEcient authority fur rendering 
Ihs original by 'cover.' 



30. Stioic-bread. Heb. tl^;i; Cni (<- 
htm yaiii'm, bread nffacea, or ' bread of 
presence {presence biead).' This title 
is usually supposed to be derived from 
its being continually set before the/uci 
orpreaenceof God, OS manifested in his 
visible symbol in the sanctuary, and 
■hat too although they were deposited 
in the Holy, an.t not in the Most Holy 
place. But the true grounds ol the ap- 
pellation will be fully considered in the 
sequel. The Gr. of tlie Sept. tenders it 
by npn.ii itoiiriiiiji, /ort-plactd haett, 

and tliat of Sym. upr.H'! rti upaHiacut, 

/oaves of pTuposUien, which is the con- 
stant reading of Jerome in the Lalia 
Vulgate. Twelve cakes or loaves of 
this bread answering to the twelve 
tribes, were set upon the table in two 

renewed every sabbath j when the old 
were taken away and eaten by the 
priests. This is not particularly men- 
tioned in the present text, supplemtnl- 
ary to which is the information more 
expressly given, Lev. 24. 5—9, 'And 
thou Shalt take line flour, and bake 
iwelve cakes thereof: two tenth-deals 
jhall be in one cake. And thou shall 

Ml the pure table before the Lord. And 
:hnu shall put pure frankincense upon 
!ach row, that it may be on the bread 

iy fire unto the Lord. Everv sabbath 
he shall set it in order before' the Lord 
linually, being taken rmni the chil- 
dren of Israel by an everlasting cove- 
nant. And it shall be Aaron's atid his 
; and they shall eat it in the holy 
place ; for it is most holy unto him of 
the offerings of the Lord made by fire 



'of "the spiritual or typical design o( 
^is part of the apparatus of the Taber. 
acle, we caimot speak with much Ct>ii. 
dence, becanse we contidet tlie lull 
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like n 



uther things pertaining in ihc Tabi>r- 
iiai:le and Temple, to he ^et future. 
They liiok forward, as we conceive, lo 
that final eurlhly ennsummation of Ihe 
Gosjwl economy which ii announced in 
the predictions of Scripture under tlie 
title of the New Jenisalc "' ' 



^h the tt 



slial ai 



logell 

at present adequately understand. It 
is only, therefore, by studying pro- 
foundlj what is vaguely and mystically 
intinialed of that coming glorioii 
pensation, that we can attach 
proper significancy lo the varioui 
buls of Ihe Mosaic economy. I 
period when Christ's kingdom is to be 
lu))y miuiire(.led, and he himself isy: 
I.nke 93. 30, that he has a table in hi 
kingdom, at which all 



d drink with hiii 



He 



will then su]i with them and they wiih 
him, and they shall be abundantly satis- 
fied with tlie goodness or Ihe Lord's 
house. As to any more distinct appli- 
cation of these enihlems lo the partlcii. 

of the present Gospel economy, which 
may seem to Htfotd their counterparts, 
we are not disposed lo oliject to it, or 
deny thai it may bo well founded, but 
for the full and complete substantiation 
hadows we louli to ihe 



futuri 



■t will e 



leh, 



inquiries, it will be necessary lo 
igh wiih the nimost practical accu- 
Lcy IhB import of Ihe title C^Bfl Bni 
happanim, the bread of Ihe face 

isusually understood as equivalenttotfte 
hread set hffore God's /oce. But whether 
this was mainly with the ideal purpose 
of**jng,vecn(jsG(Wl, i.e. iheShekiiiah, 
dwelling in the holy of holies, or by 
IWn, ii not entirely obvious. Accord. 



ing lo the first supposition, it would be 
viewed either merely as a kind of of- 
fering presented in token of graliludo 
for the daily bread by which life is bus 
tallied, and upon which Jehovah might 
be considered as looking down from his 
throne on Ihe mercy-seal with special 
complacency ; or as directly tlie ap 
parent food ol' God himself regarded 
as theocratic king of Israel, haling his 
abode in a paiace richly furnished with 
all the comn.oii necessaries and com- 
forts of hfe. According lo the second 

thing which was lo be viewed by lbs 
>ple as a bign of the dirine ci 






ha.lt, ii 



inded U 



waken a Ihw.kful recollection of the 
source from whence flowed rtie daily ' 
bread which went to ihe suslenlaliiin of 
their natural life. This is the view 
taken by Lightfoot and Carpzov. But 
lo this whole mode of exposition it is 
justly objected, that lliere is no suffi- 
cient authority li>r ascribing to D'^JCn 
happanim vhen standing alune Ihe sense 
of before or ia Ihe light or presence of 
any thing, as if it were equivalent to 
mrf -''iA Onb /«f(«in Uphj^ Yekovah, 
bread before the tori. II will be ob- 
red that the original in Ihe passage 
ire is, 'and thou hhalt set upon ihe 
table iJEi CJD Dni le}um pnnim liph- 
, bread of face before me alway.' 
re then as that which the inlerpre- 
lon we are consiilering understands 
by trSa paaim, face or presence, is 
lly ejtpressed by ■nS'b liphnai, be- 
tM, it follows (hat Di;S panim 

idea than merely ihat of propoailion or 
setting before. The same consequence 
follows also from ihe denomination of 
Ihe Table, Num. 4. 7, viz., D''5Sn jHO 
ihilhaa happanim, itiMe of face or pres- 
ice. If this article were called tht 
tllle of Ihe presence, simply from its 
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between Ihe Table and the Catidlesn'ck 
uid still more directly in rroiu of Iha 
throne thuDcillier, should nntcquitlly 
disiinguished by the saineepithet? \ 
we nowhere Gild Ihcm so deiinminaK 
though il is said of ihe Allar,Lev. 16. IS, 
mn-i -iJCi -llTit other liphnc Yekomh, 
uhith ij bt/vTt Iht Lord; from whici 
appears how Ihe origina.1 expresses 
self, when il would convey the idea 
erroneously auributed lo BiJCH h. 

On the same grounds, we are c 



rial fa 



naltli 



nkfutnei 



account (he predicate D"'JCn, Ihe ques- 
tion immediately occursj as before, why 
this predicate is applied to Ihe Table 
and not lo the Altar of Incense, which 
no less ifaan the Table flood be/ort the 
Lord in the holy ]ilate ? And as to its 
serving as a visible remembrancer of Ihe 



people, how is ihts 



chose 



■ing placed in ihe' 
sacred apartment, entirely hidden from 
public view, and visible only lo the 
priests in [he diseharge of iheir offices? 
How cnuld Ihal be a visible sign which 
was not leen f And why should that 
bread B-hich, from its symbolic rela- 
tions, might be readily presumed to 
point forward to a fulvre spiritua! mi- 
tenanee, be understood as emblematic 
of a present physical aliment daily sup- 
plied by a bornileous providence ? 
We are thrown then upon another in- 
' terpretation of the phrase before us, and 
ihough Ihe idea which we suppose (o 
be conveyed by il Is somewhat complex, 
yet ne flatter ourselves with being able 
to make it mtelligiblc. It is clear that 
the expression in the original D'^.^C Dfli 
lehtm panim, bread of the presence, is 
strikingly analogous with Q->3B isia 
malak panim, angel of the presence, is. 

m.9 ~ ■ 
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(T^SE "INiS) saved them,' &c. So also 
Ei. 33.14, [5, 'And he said, My pres- 
ence (""K panai) shall go nilh Ihee, 
and I will give thee real. And he said 
unlo him, ifiAsr presence (~^-<Zt panika) 
go not with me, carry us not up hence.' 
Compare with this Dcul. 4. 37, 'And be- 
cause be loved thy falbecs, there lore' he 
chose their seed after them, and brought 
thee OHt in his sight (T-JCn bepanai; 
icilh, by, or through his preiencej i.e. 



1 of his 



ce). 



mighty power out of Egypt.' Bui the 
Angel of the divine Face or Presence, 
of nhom God says, ' my name is in 
him,' we have before shown lo be no 
other than Ihe Shekinah or the visible 
manifestation of Jehovah, as he was 
anciently pleased to make himself 
known to his people. His essential be- 
ing will no doubl for ever remain in- 
scrutable to created intelligences. If 
he reveals himself it mutt be through 
some mfdium which will bring him 
measurably within Ihe comprehension 
of his creamres. This medium he de- 

ihe human face is the principal means 
of revealing the inward being and cha- 
racter of a man, so Ihe Shekmah is 
called Ihe face of God, inasmuch as it 
is through this medium ihat the Divinity 
iphere of human cc^- 



Now li 






i. e. the Angel of 
is but Ihe Old Testament 
designation of Christ, and the phrase 
Di:B tni (e*«ni panim, bread of Ihe 
brought inlo immediate 
identity of import inth bread of Christ, 
presence indicated by 
It is the bread of Christ 
but that divine spiritual sustenance 



IS Ihe in 



t, higher. 



lal life of his believing followersl 
rder then to gain a full apprehen- 
of the purport of the Table ot 
Shew-btead and its mystic loaves, we 
have recourse lo such passages a» 
the following; John, 6. 32—68, 'Then 
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31 II 'Aodihoushalt make 
I c]> ST. i1. I Kings, T. 49. Zee 

Jesus suid nnlo ihein, Verily, verily, I 
ssy unln you, Moses gave you nai th 
breed from heavrn ; but my Father gi 
etii yau the true bread from heaven. F 
the bread of God is he which comelh 
down from heaven, and givelli life uqio 
the world. Verilj', verily, I eay unto 
you, He that believeth on me hath ever- 
lasting life. I am thai bread of life. 
Your fathers did eal manna in Ihe wil- 

bread nhicii comelh dawn from heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof, and not die, 
I am (he living bread which came down 

bread, he shall liv« for ever: and the 
bread that I will give is my Resh, which 
( will give for the life of the world. 
The Jews therefore strove among them- 
selves, saying. How can this man give 
us his flesh to eat? Then Jesus said 
unto them, Verily, verily, I say ui 
you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
nf man, and drink his blood, ye h»' 
life in you. Whoso eateih my I 
and drinlieth my blood, hath el< 
Dfe ; and I will raise him up at Ihe last 
day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed. He tiial eat- 
eth my flesh, and drinttelh my blood, 
dwellelh in me, and I in him. As the 
living Father hath sent me, and I live 
by Ihe Father: so he thai eateth me, 
even he shall live by me. This is that 
bread which came down from heaven ; 
not as ynur fathers did eat manna, and 
are dead ; he that eateih of this bread 
shall live for ever.' 

Now it is well known Ihat Ibis is the 
gfeat evangelical truth which Is signi- 
ficanlly shadowed forth in the sacra- 
mental bread of the Lord's Supper, the 
lively emblem of that spiritual aliment 
which he gives to his faithful household. 
Thimyalerynfthe Table of Shem-bread 
it fubatanliaily tke aatae uHth thia of Ike 
Tablt iprtad vnlh tht toMtma of th* > 
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lade: 

Zord'i budy and blood. It was a sensi. 
ble and lively, though still inadequate 
'bhew' of the nourishment of that holy, 
hidden, spiritual life which is to be con- 
summated in that coming world of glo- 
ry, where Ihe face ol' God will be re- 
vealed without a cloud, in joyful fore- 
sight of which the Psalmist exclaims 
Pb. n. 15, 'As for me, I shall behold 
Iky fact in righteousness i I shall be 
salisfled, when I awoke with thy like- 
ness,' — a plain allusion lo Ihe beatific 
vision in heaven. Then shall his serv- 
ants 'see his face,' and because Ihejr 
shall ' see him as he is,' therefore shall 
they ' be like him.' 'In his presence it 
fullness of joy, and at his right hand 

ishing and transforming view of the 
glorious presence of the Lord shall be 
an eternal feast to Ihe blessed behold- 
ers, and it is doubtless from the inti- 

aiid eating that the bread of the Taber- 
nacle is called the bread of the fate or 
piesence. The whole points directly to 
Christ, and is fulfilled only in him when 
he shall come the second time without 
sin unto salvation, shedding the light 
of hit caiiolenanct in one endless and 
aoul-intlisfying blaze upon his redeemed 
ones. Their titsum shall be eternal 
m. Thus we have obtained a. 
if the subject which shows the io- 
' connexion of the ideas of 'Bread' 
and 'Face' or 'Presence,' and with how 
iropricly the adjunct D'^SS paniiK 
led to the Tabemacle-table, whila 
ithheld from any other article of 
the sacred furniture. 



Thou -ihalt make a candlestick. 

Heb. nl3?3 mtnoriUh, a candelabrum 

lamp-bearer. As 'candlestick' wilb 

us imports bul a single upright shaft, 

the term foili to ((ve ai an Idas at »11 
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adequate of the conslruction of ttiii 
Brlale of Ihc Tabeniatle funiiliire. It 

Eevcn branches, lliiee on each side, and 
one in 11 e middle. These branches 
all parallel to one anolhet, and 
worked out in bowls, knnbs (knops), 
and flon'crs, placed ulternalely, of 
which we shall shortly give a mote 
particular dsEcriplioD, On the extrem- 
ity of each branch was a golden lamp, 
whose light was supplied by pure olive 
oil, prepared in a peculiar way, as 
will be seen by the Note on Ex. 21. SO, 
This Candlestick, which is affirmed by 
Josephus to have been hollow w* ' * 
was wholly of pure gold, and weighed 
a talent (about ]35lbs.>, allhough i 
tiling is said of its heighl, thickne 
nr any of its dimenEions. Nor 
menlinn made of any kind of foot 
pediment on which it rested, though 
we cannot doubt that il had one. 
Jewish writers suppose thai its heighl 
was about double that of ihe Table of 
idoflheAltaroflnc 
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made of the lamp of God going out in 
the Temple ; and in 2 Cliron. 13. :i, we 
read of 'setting in order the candle- 
slick of gold with tho lamps thereof, to 
burn ei-ery eteniog,' So also in En. 30. 
7, 8, it is mentioned as the duty of the 

ing, and to 'light' (he m every evening 
But then on the other hand in the paralle 
leit,Lev. 24.2, itis said that the lamps 
were to burn conlinually, and though 
this term is not in itself absolutely de- 
cisive of the fad, as conlmviUly is often 
used in the sense of regularly, stattdly, 
yet when we add (he authority of Jose- 



self s 



pries 






the SI 



very majes 






endanger the curlain-roof of the 
Tabernacle. It was placed on the south 
or left hand side of the holy place, as 
one entered, the row of lamps being 
probably parallel wilh the wall, though 
Lighlfoot thinks that that described, 
Rev. 1. 12, 13, was perpendicular to it. 
It is a point, however, which it is diffl. 
cult to determine, end about which the 
Bahbiuical writers are not agreed. The 
oil for the seien lamps was to be sop- 
plied in such quantities as to keep Ihein 
always burning. It is indeed imagined 
by some expositors that they did not 
perpetually bum, but were lighted every 









1 favored at first view by 

passages in the sacred writers. Thus 

br iutinc* in 1 Sam. 3. 3, mention it 



not likely to be ignorant on this sub- 
ject, it would seem to put the matter 
beyond question. He says expressly 
thai the lamps continued to burn day 
and night. And there would seem m 
fact to have been a necessity for this, 
unless the priests ministered in Ihe 

the Tahernacle, light could only be ad- 
mitted through (he curtained entrance 
a( the east or un boarded end; and un- 
less that entrance were left open, which 
we do not learn ihat it was, the holy 
place might have been bo dark as (o 

r artificial liglil not less requisite 
by day (ban by night. A( any rale, it 
' vious that Ihe most holy place, 

; the Ark lay, was entirely rie. 
pendent for light, when it had any, up- 
on the lamps of the golden Candlestick- 
Tliis fact explains another allusion in 

iuce (o the heavenly city in the 
Apocalypse, the connexion of which 
with the holy of holies we have en- 
deavored to show OH a preceding page- 

ev. 32. 5, it is said, 'And there 
shall be no nighl there; and they need 
no candle, neither light of the sun ; for 
the Lord God givelh them light.' In 
this respect ihe mbalancf differed from 
the sliadatt. The typical heaven need- 
ed the artificial light of the lam)js of 
the Candlestick; the anii-lypical did 
not. 'The Lant is the light Ihereof.' 
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we enler upon the more mjnule descrip- 
Ibn ofils inclividual parls. 

0/ deafen work. Heb. n»pa mik- 
ihah, of hard or aolii toork; L e. made 
of Ihe Kolid material, having no wnod- 
work about il, though Josephus repre- 
senls it as being hollow. Our present 
rendering ' beaten work' is peculiarly 
unforlunnte, ns it leads tile reader to 
suppose that several of lbs most ex- 
quisite fabrics of the Tabernacle were 
wrought out by a process of 'beating' 
wilh a hs[niner,lhan which noihing, we 
conceive, can be farther from ihclkct, as . 
e undoubtedly cast in inouldB. 









is used several times in Ihe i 
live, it is designed to acquaint us solely 
with the characltr of tkt rnattriai, and 
not with Ihe process offormalion. See 
the remarks above nn the nee of the 
term, v. 1S, in reference lo Ihe coiistruc- 

lion of the Cherubim. H His ihafl. 

Heb. TOy^ yerl'kah, fur ikafi; and so 
in all (he following terms, np katitii, 
her branches, &c., instead of 'his.' The 
original term ■^T' yerek, properly sig. 
Difies a Ihigh, but here is mtderslood by 
the Rabbins at the baae or thick lover 
which (he main branch (nip) 






n of tl 



We 






tended upwards from 

tom to the point where (he lowermos( 

pair of branches separaled. 1 His 

hranchea. Heb. n3p kanah, her branch. 
The word properly signifies a retd or 
cane, which each of Ihe branches prob- 
ably somewhal resembled; indeed no- 
thing is more remarltable, as we shall 
soon see, throughout this dpscriplion of 
the Candlestick, ihan the employment 
of terms evidently drawn from the dis- 
Vor,. II, 10 



linguishing parts of plants sod Irees, 
indicating a striking alfiuity in its struc 
lure, with ihe forms of Ide Kegetablt 
world. Tlie reason of this singular fact 
we shall hope (o elucidate in our re- 
marks on tho typical import of Ihe 
Candlestick. In Ihe present case the 
original lerm, though singular in form, 
has really a plural import, being in- 
tended to denote all the branches col- 
Jectively, as appears from the ncit 
verse, and from the Greek rendering 
<aXu^i<T<»i, little reeds or canis. 01 
Ihese the middle one, constituting Iho 

important. And hence in v. 33, 34, and 
Chron. 3. 20, it is actually called by the 
name (mja nwnuroft) of the whole 
Candlestick. It is not indeed expressly 
sodislinguiahed in the present text, and 
the reason we suppose to be, that all 
the lower port of the stotk or trunk up 
to the point where ihe different arms 

called 111 yerek, or thigh. Of the 



iekne! 



of t 



branches we have no intimation, hut 
Jarchi and Abenezra agree with Jose, 
phus, who denominates Ihem Xsrront, 

slender. H His buu-ls. Heb. J-'M 

geftin, calyi or cup; so callpd from its 
iblance to that port of the plant 
which tho flower springs. The 



Gr. I 









Vulg. scypkos, cups, from which tho 
English remlering has flowed. Tho 
ppendages here called 'bowls,' 'knaps,' 
nd 'flowers,' were mere ornamental 
evices, intended, il would seem, to 
ive to each of the branches the ap- 
earancB of a succession of/rui(j and 
owert. As to the form of the ' bowls,' 
: is clear from v. 33, that they had 
ome relation to the 'almond,' but m 
■hat respect, it is not easy to deter- 
line. The phrase in the original is 
"^npID^ 0'>9a3 gebiim mahukkddim. 



<y Google 



whicb is to be literally rendeteil cu 
made or figured almoiid-tciie, by nlii 
perhaps is to be undeistond nolli^ 
more than Ihat this calyi-shaped om 



of (he calyi of the almond, rather ihan 
of any othrr plant. The Gipreasion is 





ed by another lerm, an 


because 


the ter 






Inseparably connected with 


he orig. 


inal To 




indicate 


Iheir fo 


rm. For this purpose 


he calyx 


vould 


he much more suiia 


1e than 


the CO 


oUa. But it may be Bshed 


whethe 


the bowls were no 


shaped 


like Ih 


/ruirornufofthealir 


ond, the 


shell 


r which when divided 


into its 


halies 


iresents the appearance 


of small 


scollop 


d vessels Hke our spo 


UB, To 
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this we can only say, that if eucb ap. 
pendages were intended as containing 
vessela, they wuuld not only be vaelea 
in tile place which they occupied, — for 
wiiat were they lo hold! — but would 
be very unsightly and out of keeping as 

tended to represent the fruit of the al- 
mond, [hen besides the intrinsic Inap 
prD)»'i-Jtene&s of the term, they would 
trench upon what we suppose lo haTe 
been the design of the ' knops/ which 
is soon to be explained. On the whole, 
!em to be sliut up lo 



the & 



, I hat (1 



HU knopt. 
lerim, Gi. 
ipkarulo), 
employed i 




cal usiiR'". It is only in Anioa, 
and Zcph.S. 14, that -irD3 kaph- 
occurs, in the first of which it i( 
liltte l^ht from | rendered ' door' and in (he o^r ■ tm 
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Irl,' anJ dmihllcES errnnouusl 

knobs, or other uivbiiectutiil i 
uf spherical Ibrin ubout thu heoiU of 
pillars. . Tlie Rabbins wilti i>ome' 
Kmorkable uniuiimity imerprel it 
by ' apple,' and Josephua expressly 
likens it to the ' pomegranate' (gi 
apple), of which a cut and a full ac- 
cotmt is giren hereafler; and we learn 
from 1 Kings, 7. 18, that (be chapiters 
of the pillara in Solomon's Temple were 
adorned with pomegranates. Maimon. 
ides says, 'The kaphlor liad the figure 
ofa tittle globe, yet not exactly round, 
but Eomewhat oblong, like an egg.' He 
does not, however, ii will be observed, 
reci^nise any allusion 
the pomegranalej and 
Hebrew for pomegranate is not ^nDD 
kaphlor, but ^lai 
lo ihinlt that the shtlled frnit of the 
almond itself is intended, wliieli i 
leader will perceive hears a striking 
semblance to the fiirin of an egg, e 
■*as well calculated for a decoration 
such a fabric as the Candlestick. We 
uniUrsland then by the term in Ibis con- 
neiion those roandtd aphtrical tuvlts 
or knobi occurring alternately with (he 
calyxes and flowers, along the length 
Bf the several branches, and which 
were expressly intended lo represent 
tome kind of fruit; and that friiil, 
if we rightly conceive of the mat- 
ter, was the nt<( o/ the almond. 

' His fiaieera. Heh. nTnS perahc- 
hah. Gt. ,^wa, lillia. Vuig.Wia,- and 
so also Maimnnides and Josephus. But 
the word in the original is the general 
word for Jioutri, or ralher for the bios- 

guide us, in tixing upon any particular 
"pecies, Yel as the oilier connected 
lerms have a dominant retcrence to the 
nimond tree, we seem lo discover an 
intrinsic probability that 



1 the c 
(hit Mi^etiion reel 



e before us i 
9 perhaps at 



on the morrow Moses went into the 
talitrnncle of wtittess ; and, behold, the 
rod of Aaron for [he house of Levi icai 
budded (ma parali), and brovght forth 
bud» <m3 BtS"* yotze perah), and 
bloomed blossoms, and yielded al- 
monds.' In botli passages we find mB 
pfrah used in connexion with the at 
nunid, and we shall see III the sequel 
thai the evidence in favor of this inter 
pretation is much increased by what 
will be shown lo have been the spiritual 
or typical uses of the Candlestick. 

As 10 the manner in which this three- 
fold variety of ornament was arranged 
relatively to each other on the branches, 
the text is not free from ambiguity. 11 
our conception of the form were govern- 
ed solely by what is said v. 33, we 
should perhaps infer that there was but 
one knnp and one flower lo llie three 
bowls on each of the branches, as the 
(wo former are expressed by words in 



lied on each of the six side-branches, 

I four limes on the central one. And 

IS we have represented them in the 

lexed original draft of (he Candle- 

:k, in which the reader will recc^ise 

results of the foregoing researches 

I reasonings. II will be found to dif- 

very considerably from the model 

en in the Candlestick represented on 

ArchofTitus. Butilistobercmem-. 

bered thai the uiensils carried away by 

Vespasian were not the same with those 

by Moses ; and Josephus says the 

estick was ttjiecially altered from 

gin:>l form. The Mosaic Candle- 

sticli was transferred to the Temple and 

I the Babjloniuli lAplivily. 
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A2 EXC 

33 And SIX branches shall come 
out of the sides ofil ; three branches 
of the candlestick out of the one 
side, and three branches of the can- 
dlestick oui of the other side ; 
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almonds, with a knop and a flower 
in one branch; and three bowls 
made like almonds in the other 
branch, iiiith a knop and a flower ; 
branches thai come 



33 Three bowls made like unto out of the candlestick. 




Ae the Candlestick of the Taberttafle 
forms a constituent part of a system 
preeminenllf symbnlical and typical, 
no good reason can be assigned whj it 
should not, like the othfr sacred tlimgs 
with which it is connecled, possess a 
mianing suited to the economy of which 
it fermed a part. Its a{laplalion to its 
primary or malerial uses is evident ; 

will appear its fitness to the aniridia/ 



(incl heads, the one in reference !■ 
the typical .purport of the Lignts, th 
other, that of the Ctndlestick ciewci 
as a n)ii>te composed of its sliafl ani 



D obtain the < 



ca! s! 



In the I 



and settle 



impt to 

these upon satisfactnty grounds, it will 
be important to draw largely upon v 
ous portions of holy writ, through wl 
the light of t)ie Tabernacle-lamps shi 



of the Scriptures themselves for (he so- 
lution which we propose to give to the 
symbol before us, ive are naturally re- 
ferred to those passages where an ex- 
.f the Candlestick oc- 



which c 



nctiy, i 






concentrated rays of which v, 

deduce its ultimate scope. The inquiry I 

BUurally dividei itself into Iwo dis- > 



In its mystical import as wi 
guide us to correct conclusion 
such places may be cited fr 
it will appear that Light, k 
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ii'hith hns for its object Ihe Ikinga of 
God, and for its author the Holy Spirit, 
Ibc great fountain af all tpiritual light. 
The remarks of Prea. Eilwatds in liis 
'Not»s on tlie Bible' may be pertinently 
cited in (liis connexion. 'In (he giilitt 
Canillestick Itiat stood before the Ibron 
on Ibe left siile was a representatic 
both of Ihe Holy Spirit and of t> 
Church. The pure oil olive that ft 
the lamps is indisputably a type ofit 
Holy Ghost J and it is evident, frni 
Rev. 4. 5, compared witti ctiap, I, 4, an 
7. S, and Zech. 3. 9, and 4. 3, t!, 10. TJie 
burning of the lamp represents til 
vine, infinite, pure energy and ■■ 
wherein the Holy Spirit vousi&ts. 
light of the lamps filling the Taberna' 
cle with light which had no nindows, 
and no light but of those lamps, re- 
presents the divine, lilesse<l fOiniiiuni- 
cation and influence of the Spirit of 
God, re|i!cnishiiig the church and filling 
heaven with the light of divine linuH-- 
ledge in o(>position la the darkness of 
ignornnte and delusion, with the light 
of holiness in opposition to the dark- 
ness of sin, and with llie liglil of com- 
fort and joy in ojiposiiion to the ilark- 

CBled for the most part through Ihe in- 
lervenlion of ccrlain agencies set ajiart 
for thai purpose, it is quite naiurut that 
it should be symbolically exhibiled in 
concentrated form, in tliose artiiicial 
luminaries with which all men are fa- 
miliar. The light of the Tabernacle 
answers to Ihe light of Ihe church { and 
Ihe tight of Ihe church is the light of 
Ike Spirit of God diipensed through such 
media as it has pleased infinite wis- 
dom to adopt. Of these the sacred minis- 
iTji is perhaps ihe chief; and though 
the minislers of Christ shine with a hor- 
roi^ed lustre, merely refitcli-s, like 
minora, Ihe rays of the great fountain 



of light, yel we see a peculiar prnpriely 
and ieJicity in Ihe ir being sytxholised by 
liK lampt or light) of the golden Candle- 
stick. This will appear more striking- 
ly evident by recurrence lo the mystic 
scenery of the Apocalypse. In Ihe open- 
ing vision of tha.t book, chap. 1. John, 
hearing a voice behind him turns and 
beholds seven golden canttleslicks and 
in tha midst ol' them one like uiilo the 
Eon of Man clothed wilh a long priesl- 
ly tunic or robe, and girl about Ihe 
breast with a golden girdle. This in- 
dicated that the character in H-hich he 
now appeared was a priestly chuiacler, 
and Ihal Ibe action which he performed 
was a priestly action. What this action 
was nndwhul it was designed to shadow 
forth, win be easily inferred from Ihe 
circumstances of the viiiou. The scene 
of il is undoubtedly Uid in the outer 
room or holy place of the Tabernacle, 
where the priesls nere wont lo officiate, 
and where among other things it was the 
duty of some one ot the number to see 
to tlie lighting, trimming, and sniiffiiig 
the lamps of the golden Can illes tick, 
which was done just as it began lo grow 
dark in Ihe evening. Imagine the apos- 
lle'lhen, about llie hour of twilight, 
standing without, near the enirance of 
the holy place, and looking in to the 
further eml of the room, and there be- 
holding the Great High Priest of the 
Christian Church occupied about the 
lighls of the seven distinct golden can- 
dlesticks into which the one large can- 
elabrum of Ihe Tabernacle is multi- 
lied imder the New Testament econo- 
ly. These hghls thus seen from a dis- 
inee in a room otherwise dark wouW 
ive very much the appearance tif stars, 
id it would be scarcely a stretch of 
hmgni^e to say that the person em- 
' lyed in trimming and dressing the 
nps, wilh Ids hand passing to and fro 
m one lo the other, htld lltt tiari in 
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magery presenled (o 
.eption of lb« .eer, 
was unqueblionabl}- 



lain its meaning. But lo ibis we bavo 
> luininous clue in the wotds of the di- 
line bieraphaut himself v. 19,30, 'Write 
the things which lliou hEist seen, iinit the 
lliiiigs viLiich are, and the things nrlilch 
shall be hereafter ; ihe mystery of tlie 
seien stars whith thou rawest in my 
right hanr],andlhe seveu golden caiidle- 
KlicltB. The Eevcn stars are the angels 
of Ihe seven churches: and the eeveii 
candiestiehs which ihuu Siiwest ore the 
seven churches.' Here then b'o learn 
that the seven stars are the seien angi:ls 
of the seven churches, while the seven 
Candlesticks are the churches llicni- 
Belves. But the angilt of the churcheiS 
are, in symbolical diction, the minislers, 
the tlderi, the coUeclive paslorship, of 
the churches ; and as we have shown the 
jtoTJ and the ligblt or tamps lo be 
equivalent symbols, it follows iliat the 
lights set upon the respecliVe Candle- 
sticks are tlie tpirUaai teackere, the 
moral luminariM, appointed lo iniparl 
spiritual and mural light lo the churches- 
Viewed in conneiion with this, how 
striking is our Savior's language, Mai. 
ts applied 10 ministers of llu> gos- 



pei.l 



<l pHm< 



ity intended to apply, 'Neither do 
tight a candle and put il under a bushrl, 
but on a candlestick ; and it giveth light 
10 all ihat are in the house." Bui the 
Apocalyp 



e olgec 



ejpiicati 
not only saw the emblema 
and action described, but he 
command also which disclosed the drift 
of the whole. He was ordered to ad- 
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guishiiig graces, both of Ihe pastors anf 
people of those churches, which from 
being embraced in the number of uni- 
versality (seven) appear tohaie stood as 
rcjjrcseiilatives uCall Christian churches 
clown through the successive periods ol 
time to the era of his second coming 
This work, therefore, put forth by John 
in the name of Christ upon the churches 
by Ihi'se epistles was the very work 
symbolically represented by 



the 



n of Ih 



dressing the lamps of the golden 
candleslicks. Each epistle was the ap- 
plicaiinn of the symbnlicei snuBers to 
each of the churches ; but in a more es- 
pecial manner to the nUniaten or («id>- 
erjoflhecEiurches. 

We gather from this explanation the 
cleari'st evidence of the truth of our 
main position, that the material lights 
of the Candlestick represenled the spir- 
itual lights of the church. The same 
view of this symbolical fabric applien 
to the object presented under some cir- 
cumstantial varieties of form and aspect 
in the vision of Zechariah, ch. 4. 1—3, 
'And Ihe angel that talked with me 
came again, and waked me, as a man 

said unto me. What seesl thou ! And 
I said, I have looked, and behold a can- 
dieslick, all of gold, wilh a bow! upon 
the lop of it, and his seven lamps there 



the left side thereof.' The candlesi 
seen by the prophet differed from that 
made by Moses by being surmounted by 

the oil was conducted through golden 
pipes 10 each of ihe lamps ; and this 
boul was moreover supplied by oil that 

two branches of Iwo olive-trees stand- 
ing on either side of the CandUslick, 
V, 11—14. Thispatt of the vision espe- 
cially attracted the ci;riOBily aiul iii- 
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115 



righi si 



the candlestick and upon (he lelt side 
thereof! And t answered again, and 
said unto htm, Whal be these two oli™ 
branches which through the Ivro golden 
pipes empty the golden oil out of them- 
selves) And he answered me nnil said, 
Kiiowest thou no!, what these be! And 
I said, No, my lord. Then said he, 
These are ihe two anointed nnes (Heb. 
'sons of oil'), that stand by the Lord 
or the whole earth.' These 



the two candlesticks is here expressly 
asserted by the Holy Ghiat. Hflw vain 
then must be every atlempl to settle the 
sijpiificancy of these mystic agents ol 
the Apocalypse without first determiii- 
ing the genuine imporl of the Old Testa- 
ment iniagery here depicted I This we 






the S 



e fore; 



n proporl 



le Chur 



—thai 



fron 






very remarkable; still in general sig- 
nifieanty we have no doubt the symbol 
in each case is the same. The Candle- 
stick with its branclies and its lighted 
lamps, represents the church in its mul- 
tijilied unity, os a medium for shedding 
aiiiojd the beams of revealed truth 
ainidsi the darkness of a benighted 
world. But as the natural light of 
lamps is sustained by oil, so spiritual 
light is sustained by truth. Truth is 
its approptiate and genuine pabulum ; 
and in the imagery of the vision befiite 
e obvious ilesign is to represent 



a|]oslolical thurches — which have in 
fiet been in all i^ea, eicept when sup- 
pressed, the main witnesaea of God to the 
eyes and ears of corrupt and apostate 
Christendom. In the prophecy of the 
Apocalypse it is clearly announced thai 
the evil predominance of a great Anti- 
christian pnwer, called the Beast, should 
avail to cause these witnesses to proph- 
esy in sackcloth, or in aji embarrass- 
ed condition, for tlie space of (tvelve 
hundred and sixty years, and at last for 
a short period to suppress them alto- 
gether; aller which they were again to 



the ] 



n whic 



the c1 



furnished with the nourishment of truth. 
Is not this from the Scriptures of 
truth, and are not the Old and New 
Testaments strikingly anil adequately 
shadowed forth by the two olive-trees 
out of which the myi^lic oil was elabor- 
ated and conveyed to its golden retep- 






HBre 



clue to the ' two witnesses' of Ihi 
elation, ch. II. 3,4. 'And I will give 
power unto my two witnesses, and they 
shall prophesy a thousand two hundred 
and threescore days, clothed in sauk- 
cloth. These are the two olive-trees, 
and the two candlesticks 



e the G 



of il 



one of each, but m 
latedtoeaohoiber.a 
identity with the I' 



The two 
inds of u-itnesse), 



e in an open, public, and acknow- 
ledged manner the eiercise of their sus- 
pended functions. This is undoubtedly 
Ihe great tntlh which the imagery was 
ded to shadow forth, and for the 
cation of this truth we are thrown 
Ihe resources of history. But this 
■ss n-e must necessarily leave tn be 
ived out by others. [1 constitutes 
the appropriate province of the expositor 
>f Ihe Apocalypse. 

To Ihe reader who would desire a 
nore full expansion of the idea here ad- 
ranced respecting the typical import ol 
lie Lights of Ihe golden candlestick, 
ve have great pleasure in reconimend- 
ng ' Slonard's CommenUry on ihe Vi. 
lion of Zechariah,' Lond. 1S24, an ab- 
itracl of which will be found in Robin- 
ion's edilion of Calmet, under the article 
'Candlestick.' This vork exhibits one 
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oflhe mosl admirable specimens of llie 
sober and ^criplural intecprelatign of 
prapb«lic symbols tn be found in the 
Et^tisli or any olher language. The 
German Irealise also of Bihr, entitled 
'SymbolikdesMosaischenCullus,' will 
be fonnd an important auxiliary in this 
field o{ Biblical exposition. It is ex- 
ceedingly desirable Ibal both thete 
works ihould be made accesiible lo the 
mass of English readers of the Scrip- 
tures. Our own conclusions, however, 
have been arrived at by a process con- 
ducted for the most part independently 
of either. 

(2.) The CamlUsHck. To Ihe sym- 
bolical purport of the Candlestick, con- 
sidered more particularly in reference 



plant. 



nany c( 



gregalions of religious persons, s] 
ually united in one general cnnnnunily. 
The unity thereof was sufficiently guard- 
ed by the unity of the labernacle, and 
afterwards of the temple in ' the place, 
which God had chosen to put his name 
there.' At the same time, there were 
doubtless many synagogues scattered 
overtlie n'holcconntry,samewhalinthe 
nature of our parish churches, wherein 
Ihe several congregations met lo cele- 
brate divine worship and receive reli- 
The Jewish church 



still n 






oft! 



e myf- 



landlestichs 
seven churclies.' Since then a candle- 
stick in general is the scriptural symbol 
of a chnrch, a candlestick wilh seven 
branches must be the symbol of the uni- 
Tersal church, spread abroad through 
■11 its numerous particular congrrga* 
lions, each one in its allotled station, 
sliining through both its members and 
ministers, and giving light to the world. 
For the number amen being used by the 

indefinite multitude, but lo/o/i/y and /ler- 
fectiaii, the seven branches arc doubt- 
less to be understood as denoting all 
the various and di?|!ersed congregations 
of the great spiritual body ; while iheir 
all proceeding from one shaft plainly 
im]ilies, that all those congregations 

sal church. ' In this character,' says 
Stfinord, ' the church began to show it- 
self, when the children oflsrael, groivn 
into a numerous people, were ilrsl col- 
lected and incorporated into a regularly 
formed body of believers in the true 
God, obeying, serving, and worshipping 
him according to his known will ; and 



symbol, on the return from Ihe Baby- 
lonian captivity, nhen in almost all 
cities, towns, and populous villages, 
synagogues were erected and numer- 

ing the belief, service, and worship ol 
the true God, reading, leaching, preach, 
ing, and heaving his holy word ; and 
that not within ihe narrow bounds of 
Palestine only, but through almost every 
part ofihe civilized world. But doubt- 
less the real, proper, perfect antitype 
of Ihe Candlestick is to be found in the 
Christian church, when the Rospcl was 
published and its light diffused among 
all the nations of the world, illuminal- 
ing its dark corners wilh the knowledge 
of truth and solvation.' 

As to the mnlirial of this remarkable 
fabric, it is described lo he of pure gold 
in all its parts and append^es ; and in 
the vision of Zechariah the oil by which 
its light was supplied is termed 'golden 
oil,' from its perfectly pure consistency, 
which resembled it to liquid gold. Now 
it is well known that gold is the most 
beautiful and precious of all me1als< 
and no one needs to be reminded of the 
happy adaptation of this substance to 
re]irescnt the church, that object which 
of all others that the earth ccniuins, is 
beyond comparison the most excellent, 
precious, and glorious in the sight ol 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



n^ lo Ihi^ir fathers' house, *Ten IweWo 
lids; anil the rod nl Aaron was among 
li(^ir ruds. And Mdsfe laid up lli« rods 
; tabernacle of 



tng I arts Dfllip almond tree, from wbich 
Ihe mod.J of its frnits and flowei 
pears to have been derived. The 
tion of (he almond-tree is not of infre- 
^nr?nt occurrence in Ihe Striplurps, and 

cal properties, lo be well adapted lo 
Eland among moral emblems as sjm- 
botical of that spiritual proaptrity, 
thrift, vigor, and eai-ly pradticlivenesa, 
nrliich we naturally associate witli our 
ideas of tile operations of divine prin- 
ciples in the souls of the riglileous. Us 
Hebrew name IpO akaktd conies from 
"IpEJ ihaiiid, lo make himle, lo be 
in a hurry, and tlifnce especially lo 
tM-ake early, to be vigilant, la milch. 
The almond-Lree therefore is called 
TpIO ihakcd, 'qnia prima inter ar- 
bores evigilal,' because it jorakn be- 
fore all other trees from its winter's re- 
pose. In southern climates il liowers 
often in Ihe month of January, and by 
March brings ils fruit to maturity. Snch 
a tree, of which il is said ¥jx\. 13. 5, 
'the almond-lree shall HouriNli,' nniur- 
ally forme a very suitable emblrm of 
Ihe vigorous i^italily of the people of 
God, who are like 'a tree planted by 
IliB rivers of waters, which bringelh 
forth his fruit in his season, and his 
leaf doth not fade.' We do not indeed 
Rnd it any where expreatly affirmed that 
such is the designed import of figures 
and illustrations drawn from this mem- 
ber of the vegetable hingdoin, but ne 
do find it intrndnced into llie eacred 
IhiTigt for some reason or other, and 
Ibis reason we are doubtless lei) to de- 
duce from the intrinsic adaptedness of 
its prnperlies to the end in view. Thus 
we are told, Num. 17. 6—8, that 'Moses 
•pake unto the children of Israel, and 
everyone of iheir princes gave him a 
rod apiece, for each prince one, accord. 



And it 






into Ihe taber- 
nacle of wimess; and behold, the rod 
of Aaron for the house of Levi una 
Audded, and brought forth bude, and 
bloomed bloasoms, and yielded alnumdi,' 

that tiie priestly ofhce, in the fruits and 
flowers of its functions, should bloom 
and flourish in the family of Aaron ; 
and we hare here only to transfer the 
essential significancy of the symbol to 
Ihe body of Christians to see its up- 
plicabiliiy to Ihe work of the goiden 
Candlcsticlc. Hut waving all altcmpts 
lo account with assurance for the em- 
ployment of the almond-tree rather than 
any other in (bis relation, the main 
fact remains indisputable, thai btonsomn, 
floictre, and fruita were wrought into 
Ihe ornamental work of the branches, 
and thai a symbolical intention govern- 
ed Ibis part of Ihe workmanship. Now 
we have se.-n that Ihe Candlestick, in 
ils New Testament bearings, represents 
Ihe Churches of Christ. But the churches 
are composed of Christians, and Chris- 
tians are a ftou-er-Secktd and frail- 
bearing people. They are distinguish- 
ed by the beautifying graces of the 
Holy Spirit, fitly represented by^ou'erj, 
and by Ihe atibttaiitial fruits of holy 
living. 'Every branch in me that bear- 
eth fruit, he purgelh it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit.' A multitude 
of passages will at once occur lo ihe 

porlray more vividly the leading altri- 
oftheChrisliancharacler. Why 
ihen should not a similar device, ad- 
dresBed lo the eye, have been inwrought 
into ihe structure of a symbol express, 
ly designed lo adumbrate the churchet 
of the saints! Is it a mere work ot 
fancy lo recognise a meaning worthy 
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35 And there shall be a Itnop under 1 shall be of the same ; all of it shall 
J branches of the same, and a 6e one beaten work of pure gold. 



knop under two branches of the 
same, and a knop under I wo 
branches of the same, according to 
the sis branches that proceed out 
of the candlestick. 
36 Their knops and their branches 



of the EUlyett unci worthy of its dii 
Author in Ihe uniquedecoratinn of i 
remarkable portion of the Mosaic 
paratus? It was, at any rale, a i 
of the suhjeol which tninmended ilBcIf 
lo the gifted mind nfEdHards.wholhus 

'The Candlestick was like a Irce of 
many branches, and bearing flowers and 
fruit, agreeable lo Ihe very frequent re- 
presenlationE of the church by srree, an 
oiiue-lree, a Vint, a grain o/mvilofd- 
sied that btcomct a tree, the branch 
of the Lord, a tret ti-koae svbalatiee 
is in it, &t. The continuance and pro. 
pagation of the church is eomparert lo 
the projiagtilion of branches from a 
common stock and root, and of ploni^ 
from the seed. In this Candlestick, 

apple, or pomegranate, representing a 
good profession attended with corres- 
ponding fruit in Ihe true saints. Here 
were rows of knops and flowers one 
, beaulifully reiiresenting 



the SI 



, (heir 



p'ope 



of re 






t going fri 
strength. Such is the 
grace and holy frujl, tht 
ers that promise a further degree of 
Iruil, the flowers having in it Ihe prin- 
ciples of new frail, and by this progress 
in holiness, the saint comes (o shine as 
a light in the world.' Nates nn the Bi- 
hlt, p. S65, For a stilt further con- 
firmation of the truth of Ibis solution, 
see Notes on Ei. S8. 33— 3S, respecting 
(he pomegranates and hells on the robe 
of Ihe ephod of the high priest.— We 
now resume the thread of our anno- 



37And thoushaltmake tliei 
lamps thereof: and y they shall 
light the lamps thereof, that ihey 
may ' give light over against it. 



nlhem 
nuid ieav 



pair, 



where it branched oi 



flower to ornament the upper pari o/ 
the shall, between the upper pair ot 
branches and the middle lamp. 

36. Shall be of the same. That is, 
of Ihe same material ; all pure solid 
gold. 



'. Tlion Shalt m 
■eof. Shalt can 
nps' here is me: 
■fttplaclea for 



it the s 



meant the lamp-scrmces 

ihe upper eitremily of the 
■ach of the branches. This 



4nd they 



'J light, I 



n:iyr\ healak, ke shall e, 
i. e. he, tile pries( ; whose duty it was 
(0 attend the Candlestick. Yet the 
phrase is collective implying the suc- 
cession of priests, and therefore propeiv 
ly enough rendered in (he plural in out 
The renderii^ ' shall lighf 



reraion. The 



S of (he or 



mind thai 



111 be plaii 
the ' lamps' or seoncis were tn be de- 
tached and taken down from their sock- 
ets in the top of the Candlestick. When 
Ihey were cleaned, filled with oil, and 
lighted, (hey were lo be put vp again 
in their places, and this is the exact 
sense of the Heb. risn lo mnlu to 
ascend, i. e, to raise, to elevate, <!r, 
uriDjiatii Tovs Xi'^mi't, thou sholt put on 

the lamps. So also the Va\f. ' Thoo 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



38 And llie tonss thereof, and the 
snuff-dishes thereof, sAa?/ be of pi. 
gold. 

39 Of a lalent of pure gold shall 
he muke h, with all these vessels. 

slialt set them upon Ihe Caaillest 
As Ihe lamps were thus put up 
lighted stale, il is easy to see lion 

to light. When the lamps were 
Lt;hted below, and duly raised u; 
[heir proper places, Ihe Candles 

might be said to be lighted. n i 

light oner against it. lieb. ^33 Js 
~";D al iber paneha, ocir against i 
face thereof; i. e. right forward, 
siraighl before it, as the phrase sig 
fips Kzek. 1. 9, la. As the Cuidlesticli 
stood near ihe wall on Ihe souih side of 
the Holy Place, its light would 
ally fall in the opposite direction 
especially upon the Table of 
tircad, whiuh faced il on Ihe 
Comp. Kuin. S. 3, 3. 

38. Tilt tongs tkereof. Heb-hTlpia 
mUkahiha, literally la/ttrs from npi 

a kind of tcissars or snuffert for trim- 

ming the lamps. Chii. 'Forceps.' 

» Snvff-dithes thereof. Heb. riTr'JT; 
malitothiha, probably a kind of vessels 
or pans for receiving the snuHings ol 
the lutiipg after they had beeti cnt all 
liy the ' longs' above mentioned. Their 
precise form cannot r ' ' 



40 And » look that thou make 
them after their pattern, which 
was shewed ihee in the mount. 



God regards h 
matters of won 



n man to vary from his pat- 

lotne more lalilwle is allowed 
Christian dispensation to the 
wisdom in regard u 



ivided o 



It funda- 



no onerous impnsitioos be laid uptni the 
conscience ; but Ihe Tabernacle service 
was Ihrousjhout a sylem of instUuttd 
Torahip, which derived all its authority 
from the oipress aj>pointment of Jeho- 
vah. On this account it was manifestly 
proper that every ilem of the apparatus 
Id be fasbioneil according to Ihe 
'] set before Moses on the mount. 



1 His 



to be o! 



rved, 1 



e,that this 



to hitn rtpeatedly, and 

wiili very jjeculiar force and emphasis ; 

' :t adherence to it is, in the 

< last chapter in this booh, noticed no 

B after the 



, of e 



separatt 



( of 



t0fpUTtg0ld,t 



Thai 



is, a talent of gold in weigfil was used 
in making the Candlestick, and Ihe dil- 
ferent lessels and instrunienis belong- 
ing to it ; anrl this according to the 
most approved estimates of the value 
of Jewish coins amounted to not less 
than $30,000. 

40. Look that Ihou make them after 
their pallern, which tvat sheu-ed thee, 
kc. Heb, n»ia nnS nCS asAer attaJi 



The CI 



a tiiul caused tr. 



furniture that was made. In the New 
mem also his compliance with 
the command is repeatedly adverted 
d the very order itself eipressly 
it. Acts, 7. 4, Heb. 8. 5. What then 
le reason ofsuch minute particular, 
ity) Whymusl such andsuch things on- 
made, and they too of such pre- 
lalerials and shape? Undoubtedly 
oecttuse the whole was intended to bo 
of a typical character, shadowing Ihe 
leading features of the gospel dispen- 
sation. Now as none but God could 
know all the things that were to be pre- 
figured, so none but he could know how 
(0 adjust and designate them in the WBf 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
OREO VER, = thou shall make 
ibeniacle with len 



best adapred to Iheit end. Had JIc 
been lefi lo coiiirivc hdj tiling fro a 
own ingenuily, lliere niigbt bait wi 
ed a tor respondeiiCB between llio t_ 
EUid the Biiiitype. BdI wben a model 

bin^seK', llie wbule mu»t o( ii 
accord most pfrfeclly wiih ll 
«nd purpose of the divine Dasii; 

CHAPTER XXVI. 



I. Tk-m aliail n 






lie 



Ushkan, 



: iLobitat; 



observed, thai 
frame-work of wood till we arrive at 
Ibe I5tli verse, and yet lii': term 'talir- 
nacle' is here employee!, llie orii^hial 
"pVfS mithkim must be UDderslonJ in 
mmewliat of a restricted sense as ilenot- 
ing ibeinntratlo/curlaim, tYointhiG 
ladistingui'.lied the second or goais' hair 
set, expressly called ^ntt ohel. a tent, 
and from both, tlie other two w bich srr- 
called simply by Ibc more getiural term 
riDSb BiiftMA, cwering. Tliere is iia 
doubl that the tvro first of Diese terms 
pica miakkan and in» ol":! elsewhere 
occur as. 1 designation of \\ie tnkole Inb- 
emacle wiihoui special rclerenee lo its 
setpral parls, yet it is niways import- 
ant to notice the minutest shades of 
p*culiarily in the use of Scriptural 
terms ; and we shall fie as we proci^ed, 
that the distinction now adTerled lo is 
amply supported. S-je Note on E*. 40. 
19. The ten curtains which the s icred 
cribe did not, as 



vboli 



narked i 



, forii 



a by far the richest and i 



tains o/Hiie twined linen, and blue, 
and purple, and scariel: viilh clieru- 
bims uf euimiiig work shait thou 
make ihera. 

most eiquisils. They were mode of the 
finest linen, dyed of the most beautiful 
colors, blue, purple, and scarlet, and 
curiously embroidered ail over with 
Cherubim, as if it were intended to in- 
resented were vitally interested in the 
great truths shadowed forth by Ihe mosl 

Tabernacle. This is eviilently a rela- 
limaie to be sustained by 
angels, and therefore we are to look lo 
men, men redeemed by the blood of the 
Lamb, for the substance of the symbol 
But as the symbol |>oinls more espe- 
cially lo men in their saved and glori- 
fied stale, there is less impropriety in 
giving them an angelic emblem, because 
Ihey will [hen be raised lo an angelic 
condition. Our Savior's words, Mark, 
IS. 35, 'They shall be as the angels in 
heaven,' we have no doubt when righlly 
understood gn rather lo idtnt^fy than 
lo lusimilate the sons of the rosurrec 

lion with the ani^els of heaven. n 

Fint twined linvn; by which is meant 
linen made of threads finely tvialed in 
Ihe process of spinning. Hence in the 
Hebrew canons it is said, 'Wheresoever 
line linen Iwisled is spoken of in the 
law, it must be six^louble thread.' ll 
is conjectured that this is the reason 
why this eiquisile kind of linen, the 
Byss, is called DD ibesk in Ihe orig- 
inal, which properly signifies ' six.' 

T Cherubimi V cunning tmrk. lleb. 
aiUn (TOyW maatek hoshlb, Ihe 
of an exiuUite craftsm 
i^oyniip, ayith the work o/ a 
Chal. 'With the work of the artificer.' 
Arab. 'A picture of the mosl sagacious 
art.' Vulg. 'Variegated with embroider- 
ed work.' The meaning is, that figures 
ofthe Cherubim were to be embroidered 
a the lapeslry of which the linen 



(5r. ( 
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2 The len^tli of one curtain shall 
he eight anil twenty cubits, and the 
breadth of one cuitaia four cubits : 
and erery one of the curtains shall 

3 The five curtains shall he coup- 
led together one lo another; and 



CimsLt 



that tlie inner set of cartains here de- 
Bcribed was Drnanienled IkTovgho'at iviiU 
tliis splendid coloring and cnibroiilery, 
we are on llic wliole strongly inclined 
lo adopt the opinion of Biihr (Symbolic 
des Mosttischen CullUB, p. 64.), thatno 
part of it hung on the vtitslie of tlio 
Blrncture, but thai it served as an in- 
ferior /ining to both the outer and in- 
n«r rooms of the Tubernaclc. To say 
nothing of the fact that olherwise it is 
not easy to conceive why the liura cnr- 

as the goats' hair, it follows from the 
ordinary interpretation, that all that 
jiart of the beautiful embroidered work 
which fell outside nf Iho walls wa 
lire ly concealed from view; that 
say, thai oat of 1120 square cubils of 
this exquisitely wrouglit tapestry, only 
300, or (he portion over-bead were vis- 
ible, leaving 820, or about ihree-fou tills 
of the whnle, entirely excluded from 
the eye, either wtlhin or wilhonl, ex- 
cept when the Tabemaclo was taken 
down or set np j and Ihcn they would be 
eiposed to the general gaze, which was 
equally abhorrent to ihe sacrediiess of 
their design. It may then be safely ask- 
ed, whether this is probable? Would 
inRnile wisdom have authorised such a 
superfluous expense of workmanship, 

agery! Suppose Ibis curia in- work, on 
the other band, lo be wholly suspended 
ut'fAfn Ihe rooms, and the whole of the 
embroidery was or might be visible. 
And in accordance with this, we find 
Ihat in Ihe Temple, which was mo- 
delled after the Tobemacle, Ihe ligntes 
of the Chembim were MCVcd on the iii- 
Voi. II. II 



other five curtains shall be coupled 
one to another. 
4 And thou shall make loops of 
hlue npon the edge of the one cur- 
tain from ihe sehedge in Ilie coup- 
ling; and likewise snaltthoti make 
in the uttermost edge of another 



side wclh all round about the Holy and 
Most Holy Place, 1 Kings, 6. 39. It 
is Iruo indeed that this view of the sub- 
ject reijuires us lo suppose thai these 
carluins were attached by some kind of 
fastenings to the upper extremity of iho 
beards, alter passing across and form- 
ic^ the roof; but as the separating vail, 
V. 33, was suspended from the pillars 
by means of hooks and loojis, so no- 
thing is easier than to imagine that a 
similar expedient was adopted here. 
The more llie matter is considered, 
the more probable we think will this 
suggestion appear ; although we have 

nerset of curtains as hanging wilhoul ; 
but this is simply with a view to dis- 
play Iho difference of their leilure from 
that of Ihe others. 

2, 3, The length of one curtain sliall 
ba eight and tuertty cubits, Sic. That 
is, about Iburteen yards in bn.adlh, and 
two in widlh. These len curtains were 
10 bo formed inlo two separate bail- 
ings, five breadths in each, wliich were 
probably sewed logelber, while the two 
hangings were coupled by loops and 
golden clasps. With one of these large 
and gorgeous pieces of tapestry the 
Holy Place was covered, wilh whose 
dimensi(uis it very exactly correspond- 
ed, and wilh the other the Most Holy. 
This was doubtless the reason of Ihe 
twofold division. But as the Most Holy 
Place was only five yards long, there 
remained a surplus of five yards, which 
hung down on the west end of that 
room, beii^ just sufficient lo cover it, 

4. And thou shall make loops of blue. 
That is, of blue tape. These loops 
did not ihcmsclfes interlace wilh each 
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curtain, in the coupling of the se- 

5 Fifty loops shah thou make in 
ihe one curtain, and fifty loops 
shalt thou nuke in [he edge of the 
curtain that ts in the coupling of 
the second; that the loops may 
lake hold one of another. 

6 And thou shalt make fifty lach- 
es of gold, and couple the curtains 
together with the laches; and it 
shall he one tabernacle. 

7 K And *thou shalt make cur- 
tains of goats' /lair to be a cover- 
ing upon the tabernacle: eleven 
curtains shalt thou make. 

8 The length of one curtain e/mll 



B C p S he 

h h T ni as p 

bj^ the loops and the hooksj and Ihece 
were dCly hooks upon each sheet, but 
only fifty hooks in all, it is ob"ious that 
one hook must have served each pair of 
loops. And this is remarked by all 
commentators. But how this was ef- 
feeted, I have nowhere found explained 
in an intelligible manner. I think it 
must have been thus. The Rfly lioohs 
were all set upon one sheet. Each hook 
was set immediately behind a loop. 
Then the loop ijnmeclialely berore the 
hook was passed through the opposite 
loop on the other slieet, and being 
drawn back, was hitched upon the hook 
behind it. Thus the edge of the sheet 
on which the hooks were not set, would 
be made to lap a little ovtr the edge of 

ing would be formed.' The coupling of 
the two main hangings It^ether in this 



be thirty cubits, and the breadth of 
one curtain four cubits: and the 
eleven curtains shall be all of one 



9 And (hou shalt couple five cur- 
tains by themselves, and six cur- 
tains by themselves, and shalt 
double the sixth curtain in the Ibre- 
fi'ont of (he tabernacle. 

10 And thou shalt make fifty loops 
on the edge of the one curtain thai 
is outmost ill the coupling, and fifty 
loops in the edge of the curtain 
which coupleth tlie second. 

11 And thou shalt make fifty lach- 
es of brass, and put the laches into 
tlie loops, and couple ihe lent to- 
gether, that it may be cue. 



nacle' CpEM), i. e. one continuous awn- 
ing or pavilion. It was such, moreover, 
or rather is spoken of as such, independ- 
ent of the wood work, whieli is subse- 
quently mentioned. 

1—U. Curtaimof soBla'bair. Th'. 

tnreof this material, as a coarse kit J 
ui camlet, we have already considered, 
ell. 25. 4. The curtains made of it were 
designed as a protection to the finer 
fabric of the inner set, whieh seems to 
be more especially alluded to in the 
term 'tabernacle' — a sense confirmed 
by the usage of the Heb. -pEtt before 
remarked upon. There was one more 
piece of this cnmlel covering than nl 
Ihe linen, and it was also two cubits, or 
a yard, longer. The breadth of each 
piece was the same as that of the form- 
er, but as there was one more of the 
camlet than of the linen, it made the 
whole covering when coupled togelh''r 
two yards longer and one yard broader 
than the interior one. For lliis reason 
it hung down near 10 Ihe bottom of the 
ills, and one yard in front ovfl 



the e 



which V 



dinanly doubled back. The coupling 
of the parts was inaiaged in the sami' 
way as that of lh» -ilher, except thai 
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12 And the remnant that remain- 
eth of the curtains of ihe lent, the 
hnir curtain that remaine()i, shall 
h;iiig over the back-side of the tab- 



13 And a cubit o 



14 And tlhou shalt make a cov- 
ing fcr the lent of rams' skins 
. . 5 side, dyed red, and a covering above of 
ui.u a cubit on the other side of badgers' skins, 
that which remnincth in the length 
of ilie curtains oi the tent, it shall ° '^''- ^'' '^■ 



one iliviaion consisted ofliie pieces and 

laches were of brass instead of gold. 

IT Coajile the ttal logelher. Heb. irtK 
ahcl. Tliis pliraseology kcips up tlie 
distinction adverted to above between 
'tabcnmcle' and 'tent' iu this part of 
the liistory. 

13, 2'kt remnant Ihat rimainethj&c, 
Tlie disposal ofihis surplus part of Hie 
curtuius lias bftn already itiltmaled 
iiliDve. From the additional jmrlicu. 
I:irs liere given, we leam, that it went 
to niriiisli the greater tcngtli oriianging 
on llic eidcs, llie front, and the west 
vnd of the Tabernacle. Still il dill not 
di'peod ijuite to Ihe groanJ, but left the 
foiindtilion work of silver soefeets ei- 



14. 


Chou shaJt mnfre a eavering, 6tc. 


or Ihe 


third nnd foiiflh of these in- 


vi'iiipc 


, which were made of skins, as 




ere of a still coarser fabric, the 




is very brief. Nothing is said 


of the 





krs 



Aimed tl 



s somewha 



il, and to whicli it served as a ' cocer- 
ing,' Il is not esprcssly staled whether 
the cunaina lay flat or sloping on the 
lop of (he Tabernacle; if flat, there 
BBS mora nefd of so many diatinel cov- 
erings to prevent the rain from soaking 
Ihiough and injuring Ihe inner and flner 
s?t, or from dropping into the sanctu- 
ary. It IS probable, however, (bal the 
successive layers would of themselves 
eulficienlly round the [op of the Taber- 
nacle to carry off the water, of which 
but little would be expected lo Cdl in 



region. 






cf coarser hangings were folded up on 

! sides to as to let the inner and finer 

pear in all their beanly ; and as il is 

■tain thai neither of the inner hang- 

js came lower than lo the ujiper side 

of the silver ground-sill, tliat sjdendid 

foundation would be thus ejrposcd lo 

view, aod Iho whole tf^ellier would 

present lo the eye of Ihe hcholder a 

magnificent spectacle. In bait (reather, 

oiglit, the skin-coveriiiiis were 

probably let down to iheir full 









ileepers, and 11 



silve 



irk of Scott on 

IB typical design oC the sever.il cur- 

lin-lajers is very appropriate ; 'The 

hole represents Iha person and doc- 

ino of Christ, his true church, and all 

saienly things; which are outwardlj, 

id to tbe carnal eyed, mean, but are 

iwardlyond in Uie sight of God, ex- 

iedingly glorious and precious. The 

icure prolcclion which lie prepares for 

lose who are inwardly precious in his 

sight, may also be denoted ; and the 

unily of Ihe whole, formed of so many 

pieces aod of such diRerent materials, 

presents the s]drilual temple formed of 
persons of different nations, disposi- 
tions, nbililies, and allainments, com- 
pacted together into one church, by the 
uniting influence of the spirit of love.' 
The nnneied cut is a probable approji- 
imatiou to a correct vi'^w of the cur. 



<y Google 



15 H And thou shah make boards 
for ihe labernacle q/'sbittiin-wood 
B landing up. 

16 Ten cubits s/tal! be the lengtb 
of a board, and a cubit and a half 
ihall he the breadth of one board. 

17 Iwo tenons shall ihere be in 



one board, set in order one against 
another thus shall thou malie for 
all the boards ot the tabermcle 
18 And thou sink nnke the 
boards for the taliernaclt, twenty 
boards on tlie south side soutJi- 




15. Thou Shalt maheboaris, Sec. Ueh. 
Cmp fcfrnjftta, hoards or jilanhs. 
Tlie appropriate roo[ Clp karoth Aocs 
not occur in Hebrcn', but in Chaldcc 
the verb Kigiiifips to congulnti, 
seal, condense, as Dip kires likt 
does in Arnbio, and the Syriuo 
mw/p ka 



ogHke 



. The I 



ical idea of I he Heb. Z 
toht to compact, contignate, or fasten 
together, os in the frame-work of a 
building. Such a framc-ivnrk was ne- 
cessary to support the ourtainB, and to 
giremnre stability to the sacred lent. 01 
the 'ehinim.wnnd,' or acacia, we have 
already spokei 



red a! 






16. Ten cubits shal! bt the length of 
a board. As iho length of tlic boards 
constituted the height of Ihe Taberna- 
cle, it follows from this, according to 
the common computation of the cubif, 
that it was iiue yards or fifteen feel 
high. As there were twenty of these 
on each side, each of which were a 
rubit and a half, or twenly-seven iii 'Jies 



boards, vhich Lightfoot S 



an entire cubit. This inference is con- 
firmed by Ibc fact that the Sej>t renders 
the original Biinp by di-Djn, pillars, 
and this they would scarcely haie dona 
had they understood it to mean only 
boards, which would cctlainly be a 

n. Ttto (pnoTiJ. Heb. MT' yadolh, 
hands; so called probably from Iheii 
holding fast in the sockets into which 
tiiey were morlised. These ' tenons' 
arc generally understood to ha'e ireen 
affiled 10 the bollom of each board, and 
10 have been precisely the same with 
those mentioned below, *. 19, But we 
arc rather of opinion that the Iwn tenons 
here spoken of projected from Ihe side 
of each hoard, anil were inscrled into 
corresponding receptacles in the adjoin- 
ing board, in ordi;r to give more com- 
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19 And thou shalt make forty 
sockets of silver under the twenty 
boards ; two sockets under one 
board fur his tv/o tenons, and two 
sockets under anotlier board for his 



pacmesB to Ihe wall. Wkh ihia sql- 
itnntially agrees the renderias of Ihe 
Vulg. ' la tlie sides of the boards shall 
be made two inonises, whereby one 
board may be joijied to another board.' 
Tho original for ' set in order' (tlDilCJa 
meshallabolk) properly signifies 'set 
Udderwise,' and it is perfectly easy to 
conceive that vliere two boards were 
brought near ti^ether, and yet not quite 
doicd up, the com ei ' 



125 



tabernacle on the north s 
shall be twenty boards. 

21 And iheir forty sockets of sil- 
ver; two sockets under one board, 
and two sockets under another 

22 And for the sides of tlie fab- 



nok like the n 



iof a 



we suppose Id have been additional In 
these. Still it must be admitted that 
this inlerprelation i 



The ir 



s l«ai. 



le judgmi 



t of 



19. Forly sockels of s Iv r Heb 
^C3 -^ns adne kescph, bases of silver i 
implying doubtless Ihe lupporiinir sock- 




the reader. The annexed cut may be 
considered as a probable approiimalioo 
to a correct idea of the position of the 
hoards, leiiotis, and sockels. The differ- 
ent par s will he readily distin^ished 



for the Si 






of ti- 






lls ndcn is a base oi 
of ihcsc sockets was composed of a 
'alent of siher, and every tn'o of them 
joined together equalled in length ILie 
width of one of the planks, and so form- 

wliich, in the technical languoge of the 
atchiiccts, may be (ennerl a ti/cei- 



more than a direction, that the con- 
struction of the north side of the Taber- 
nacle should exactly correspond with 
that of the south. 

as. For Ihe iidis of the tabtrnacU 
aestJfitTd. Heb. P.TSI'' yarkath. This 
term when applied to things inanimate 

Iremily, and is doiibtless so to be under, 
stood here, as we find it occasionally 
rendered in the Gr. wx""', txtrem* 
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einacle TOestward thou shall make 

23 And two boards shalt ihou 
make for the comers of the taber- 
nacle in the two sides. 

24 And ihey shall be couplei 
getiier beneath, and they shall be 
coupled together above the head 
of It unlo one ring: thus shall it 
he for them both; ihey shall be 

25 And they shall beeiglitboards, 
and ihett sockets of silver, six 
sockets; two soclteis under 
board, and two sockets under 
ther board. 

26 H And ihou siialt make bars 



farti. The idiomatic plural term 'siileEi' 
Ihetefore is here eqiiitalent to 'end.' 
So it is distinctly inlcr|ireifd both in 
the Targgm of Onkelos and Jonollmn. 

S3, 24. Tuv baarit sUdlt fhou make 
far the cornsra. These two verses ore 
iuvolved in an obscurity whicli ive liave 
endeavored in vain to penelrnte. The 
leader must be thrown upon his own 

lion of the corners as the general plan 
and objects of the building vonld sd- 
mil or require. The original word for 
'coupled' lilerally signifies 'nvinncd' 
or 'made like twins,' i.e. eioclij alike ; 
but beyond this we are unable tn afford 
him any light. Should he obtain it 
from other commentators, he will be 
more fortunate than ourselves. Our in- 
ability, however, to make out satis- 
ftclorily this i'"" "^ I'"' structure de- 
tracts nolhitig from (he accuracy of the 
eiplonations of the rest. 

So. They thall be eight boards. The 
two corner boards being added to the 
six ntliers made up the complement of 

SB. Tk«u sl\allmnke bars. The south 
and north sides, and Ihe west end of 
the Tabernacle had five gold-covered 
bars, each ofwhich were carried through 
rings or staples of gold, but what the 
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of siiillim-wood ; five for (he 
hoards of the one side of tlie tab- 
ernacle, 

27 And five bars for the boards ol 
the other side of the tabernacle, 
and five bars for the boards of the 
sides of the tabernacle, for the two 
sides westward. 

S8 And the middle bar in the 
midst of the Ivoards shall reach 
from end to end. 

29 And thou shalt overlay the 
boards with gold, and make iheir 
riny;s nf giAdfor places for the bars, 
and thou shall overlay the bars 
with gold. 

30 Attdthoushaltrearupthetab- 



lenglh of these bars was, is not said, 
The middle ones, indeed, on the difibr- 
ent sides and end, were apijointed to bo 
of the whole length, or thirty cuhils oa 
the north and south sides, and ten cubJIa 
at the west end ; which was probably 
sunk into Ihe boards, and ran along a 
groove from end to end, at five cubits 
from Ihe ground. The other four bars, 
which Josephns says were each five 
cubits long, were perhaps variously dis- 
posed on the sides and end, of the struc- 
ture in such a way as lo conduce al 
once most effectually lo its beauty and 
strength. Having no certain informa- 
lion as to the precise manner in which 
the lour vrere disposed along the sides 
we have represented ihem in our cut as 
arranged uniformly with the middle 
one. It is obviously n matter of little 
importance. In the phrase, Tor the 
two sides weslward,' the plural is prob- 
ably put for Ihe singular, as it was the 
end in which the two sides terminoted. 
as. T/iou shnlt overlay the boards 
irilh gold. We are thrown upon out 
own conjectures as lo the thickness ol 
the metal by which the boards und bars 
were overlaid. If it were done with 
gold platen, Ihey must have been e.\. 
Iremely thin, as otherwise Ibe weigh I 
would have been altogether too great lo 
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31 If And « thou slialt make a 
Mil of blap, and purple, and scar- 
.ei, and fine twined linen of cuii- 

»di. as.D.m &S7. S. Act.J. H. Ucb.8. 
5. ' i^h. 315. 35. Lev. 16. a S Cl.ion. 3. H. 
Mntt. s:.9l. ilobr. U. 3. 

ullow of their liaviti; been carried but 
with the utmost diflicully. We pre- 
siimcj tlierofore, that they Wfro rather 
^Idti than flaled. Such a tbiii cm 
ing would no doubt have been liable 
be easily worn off, but it could oseasi 



31. Thm slieit laakt a.vail,h.i:. 
P3-ID varoketh. Gr. ic«r,ir!ruo, 
vail, a spreading. The etymolugy of 
Ihe original term is doubirui, lli 
we find in the Clialdee "I"lO perak, to 
break, rend apart, forcibly aeparale, 
and r013 according (o Parkhurst is 
applied 10 the inner Vaii Irom its break- 
ing, interrapting, or dividing between 
the Holy ond Most Holy Place. This 
Vnil was undoubtedly of Ihe same ma- 
terial with the inner set or curtains, 
and figured and embroidered in Iho same 
manner. And as it consliluled, when 
hanging down, the lining of one side of 
both the Holy and Most Holy Place, it 
goes somewhat, perhaps, to confirm our 
suggestion aliove relative lo the po. 
sition of the wrought linen curtains ot 
the Tabernacle, as banging icUhin the 
edifice instead of icilhout ; for this 
would make llie adorning of the whole 
inlcrior uniform Ihroughonl. The Vail 
was to be suspended from golden hooks 
sllached to four pillars ofshiltim-wood 
resting, like the boards, upon an equal 
number of silver sockets. And this, by 
the way, leads us to remark, that the 
puacluatinn of our English Bibles con- 
veys an idea entirely erroneous, viz., 
that the hooks were to be placed upon 
Ihe silver sockets. But these sockels 



niiiif wurli: ivilh cherubima shall 
it be made. 

32 And ihoii shalt hang it upon 
four pillars of shittim-ttood over- 
laid with gold: tJieir hooks shall 
lie o/gult! upon tlic four sockels of 
silver. 

33 U And thou shall hang up the 



were unquestionably at the bottom of 
the pitlare, and t lie clause, 'their hooks 
t^hall be of gold,' ought lo be mclosed 
in a parenthesis, as it is in the old Geneva 
?ci«ion; 'And thou shalt hang it upon 
four ]iillars of shittim-wood covered 
with gold (whose hooks shall ba of 
gold), standing upon four sockets of 
silver.' It was lEio pillars and not 
the hooks that stood upon the siWei 
sockets. 

33. Shalt hang vp the vail tinder tie 
laches. That is, under the golden clssps 
that connected tlie two lui^cr hangings 
of Iho inner curtain, spoken of above, 
V. 6. Tliese were joined just oter Ihe 
dividing line between the two rooms of 
^e Tabernacle, so that Ibis separat- 
ig vail hang exactly under the tnches 
or clasps. It does not appear from anj 
express passage of Scripture, in what 
irtions the interior of the Tabor- 
was divided. But as Solomon's 
Temple, of sixty cnbits in length, was 
divided into two parts of forty and 
twenty, so it is highly probable thul 
the thirty ctibils in length of the Taber- 
nacle was divided inio similar propor- 
ions oflwontycubils for the Holy, and 
!n for the Most Holy Place, making 
tlie latter a perfect cube of ten cubits 
ery way. This accounts, as we have 
before intimated, for the rematkobla 
■e in the description of the heaven- 
ly city, mentiooed Bev.21.16, to wit, 
that it III!/ /o""" sqiare, the length, 
breadth, and height of it being equal. 
This was because it answered to its 
type the Holy of Holies. In the Holy 
, into which none but the priests 
allowed to enter, were stationed 
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vait under the taches, that thoi 
, mayest bring ia ihithet within ihi 
vail f the ark of the testimony : and 
the vail shall divide unto you be- 
tween s the holy place and th 

34 And t thou shalt put the mei 

I ch. as, l(j. & 10. SI. c i,ev, l(i. 3. Hob 
9. a, 3, 1 gh. S5. ai. & 40. au. Ilebr. 9. i. 



[he Candleslicli, the Table of Shew- 
bread, and the Allar of Incense, In 
the Most Holy, into which none but 
ihB High Priest could enlei', mid lie htit 
once a year, was deposited only the Ark 
or [he Covenant or Tes[iinony, w)[h 
its surmounting Meroy-seal. 

Tlie EjMcial design of this Vail was 
to debar ihe people from entering, or 
even looking, into [he Mos[ Holy Place, 
or place of [he Ark, and the reason of 
this rigid exclusion acquaints us at once 
ivilh the general niyslicul import of 
Vail, as a purl of the apparatus o" 
Tabernacle, On this point vie 
happily the apostle Paul as the an 
inttrprea. Ileb. 9. 6—9, 'Now 
these things were Ihiis ordained 
priests went always into the first 1 
nacle (the first or outer room), at 
plisbing ihe service of God: but 
ihe second n-en[ the high priest alone 
once every year, not wilhout blood, 
which he ofieted for himself, an<t Cat 
the errors of the people: the Holy 
Ghost this signifying, that the M-aj 
the holiest of ail was not ycl 
manifest, while as (he first (abernacle 
was yet standing: which was a I 
for Ihe time then preseul.' In other 
words, the way into the true heaven, ol 
which the inner sanctuary was a type, 
was not laid open under the old econo- 
my, or by means of any of its services, 
but remained to be opened by Christ, 
L'f whom it is said, t. 24, that he ' is 
nol entered into [he holy places made 
with hands, which are the figures of the 
irue i but into heaven itself, now to ap- 
pear in the presence of Cod for us.' 
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cy-seat upon the ar'n of the testi- 
mony in the most holy place. 

3d And 'thou shah set the table 
without the vail, and kthe candle- 
stick over against the lable on the 
side of the tabernacle toward the 
south : and tiiou shalt put the table 
on the north side. 



!. Ileb 



b. 40. ai. 



lijit (his does not yet eihausl the preg- 
nant import of (he Mosaic symbols 
SliU farther light is [brown ujion il, 
Hob- 10. 19, 20, 'Having therefore, 
brethren, boldness lo enler into the holi. 
est by [he blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way, which he liaih consecrat- 
ed for us, through the vail, that is 
to say, his flesh, let us draw n 



r that 



le Vail is 



repre. 



ly shadowing forth 
the flesh or body of Christ, although il 
is perhaps at first view difiicult to avoid 
an imj>rcssinn of incongruity in the 
imagery. What is Christ's fiesK or 
body but himself? And how can he be 
described as the person enltring, and 
yet he himself llie medium through 
which the entrance is made? But a 
right view of [he glorious conB[itutioD 
of Christ's person as God-man Medi- 
ator, and of [he prominFn[ place which 
he holds as [he soul and centre and sub- 
stance of nearly evtry part of the typ- 
ical economy, will afford a clue to the 
solution of [he problem. We have pre- 
vioasly shown, if we mistake im[, in 
our remarks upon the Cloudy Pillar, 
and upon the Shekinah in general, that 
that S]>lcndid symbol pointed directly 
to Christ as the central mystery which 
it involved. As the sombre folds of 
iho gnidiug Cloud in the wilderness en- 
shrouded the Glory of Jehovah, except 
when occasional displays of it were 
made, so the human nature or body oi 
Christ, while he labernnclid on earth, 
setvctl as a bind of temporary iaretopl 
or rai; of the divine na'.ure which dwelt 
within. This mystic cloud or mil of 
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S And Uhraslialtmalieanhanff-! and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
ins f"^ 'he door of llie tcui, of blue, iwined liiien, wrouglu wiili needle- 

laiiis so many olliues in llie plan n( re- 
deinplion, aad lie is presented lo us in 
the ancient symbols in such a manifold 
variety of Bspeots, thai ivo ore not to 
he surprised if we should find in the 
apostolic explnnalions a blending of im- 
port that even npproiimnlcs to some, 
thing like confusion. Who can doubt 
that in the jirieslly service ths High 
Priest himssif, the Sacrifice, and the 
Allar, all found (heir subslance in 
Christ? In like manner, may not Ihs 
Vail and Ihe innev Presence both point 
alao 10 himl 



his flssh we au|>]M)se lo Lave been tran- 
siently rent or cloven at his iransliguca- 
tioQ, and a momentary display made of 
the indwelling glory of his Godhead. 
But this was not designed to be perma- 
nent ; it was only an Bvanescsnt gleam 
vouchsafed lo Ihe outnard senses, for ihe 
greater inward assurance, of liis select 






10 tlie ef 



nily and divinily of his charaeler, and 
lo connect his person not only with the 
IrutAoftheancientvisibleShekinahjbut 
also with that future foretold Iheophany, 
which is toconatitute the beat iHo vision 
in heaven. It was only at his death, 
wlien his ' body was broken' for the 



of the. 



cloud c 



], that 1 



Tvcning 
nt, dii 



opened for the free manifestation r> 
glory and majesty to all betie' 
whether Jews or Gentiles. Now 
well known that a^er the Cloudy Pillar 
was removed from the sight of Israel, 
subsequent lo the rearing of the Taber- 
nacle, and the indwelling Shekinali liad 
taken upilsabodeinthe Holy of Hi 
Ihc separating Vail served to conceal 
Ihe Bupernalucal Brightness from the 
view, just as the dark mass of Iho Cloud 
had done prior to that event. Conse- 
quently as tlie Vail of the Tabernacle 
was 10 the inner abitling Glory what the 
Savior's flesh was to bis indwelling Di- 
vinity, it was ordered that at the same 
time that the vail of his Hesli was rem 
upon the cross, the corresponding Vail 
of the Temple was 'rent in twain from 
the top 10 the boltom,' implying that a 
blessed wayofaccasB was now provided 
into the interior of the heavenly sanc- 
tuary, ofwliich the grand obamclerislic 
IB, Ihat it is lo have ' the GtoiyofGod,' 



SB. Thou shall mulct an hanging for 
the door. Ileh. "JDJa mojofcj/rom-^ao 
lakaA, lo oTeraprtail, to cave, denoting 
in general tegumealum, operimenlum, 
a covering, any thing sprtiid oner; but 
here applied to the vail or curtain which 
hung over the entrance lo the Taberna- 
cle, and formed its outer-door. Oriental 
usages still furnish something analo- 
gous to this. 'We passed Lahar,' says 
Morier, 'close to a small volley, where 
we found several snug encampments ol 
the Ilclauls, at one of which we stopped 
to examine the tent of the chief of the 
obah, or family. It was composed of a 
wooden frame of circular laths, whicli 
were Used on the ground, and then 
covered over with lai^e fells, that were 
fastened down by a cord, ornamented 
by tassels of various colors. A enrlaiii, 
curiously worked by the women, with 
needle-wortt of various colors, 
spcnded over the door. In the 
king of Persia's tents, magnificent pir- 
dalit, or hangings of needle.work, are 

ipendcd, as well as on the doors of 
the great mosques in Turkey.' Tliis 
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37 And tliou shah malte for the | and tlieit hooks shall he of gold : 
iiriDging in five pillars of shitlim- and ihou shall cast live suckels ol 
ioood, and overlay them with gold, brass for them. 



rich material with llie 


nner Vail, yet it 


seems to have been 


ess highly orca- 


menled, as the Jewi 


I writers aSHxm 


that there was a differ 


ace betweeu the 



ll of ll 



workm! 



licmed T. ), and Ihal ol ijje 'embroider- 
er' meulioned here, which coiisibtvd in 
this; Ibat in the former, the figures 
were so wrought, perhajjs in weaving, 
that they might be seen oa both sides 
of the work J but in Ihe latter, being 
wrought by needU-worIt, they were on- 
ly visible ou one side. Accordingly, 
While the Clierubic figure was wrought 

the other. As it was solely by raising 
or turning aside this Vail, that the priest 
entered tlte Tabernacle, it is obvious 
that the term 'door" in our translation 
is not to be taken in its ordinary sense, 
nor is the original strictly equivalent 
m ' Ihou shall make a hanging as o 
door for the lent ;' for the Heb. nnS 
petliah, as remarked in the Nule on 
Gen. 19. 6, signifies properly the ofen 
STiDce or passagf-itay which is usoally 
closed by Ihe door, and the meaning 
here is simply, ' Ihou shait make a 
hanging/or the tntraace-ftay.' 'This is 
Ihe more material,' says Wells (Intro- 
duction (o Parojihrase, p. 47J , 'to be tak- 
en notice or, because the said rendering 
of Ihe Hebrew word by a dooi', not only 
gives the reader a wrong notion of the 
entrance ilself into the Tabernacle, but 
also thereby hinders him from having a 
clear perception of the reason ofseveral 
rites and eiprcssions referring to the 
said entrance of the Tabernacle. For 
instance, what was done at the entrance 
of the Tabernacle, is eipressly said in 
many places of Scripture lo he done 
'before li.e Lord,' as Ei. 29. 11^9, 
Lev. I. 3, &c. Insomuch, ihal where 
a thing is said to be done only ' before 



liie Lord,' thereby cKpcsiiors under- 
stand it generally of ils being done al 
the enimnee of Ike Tobeinaile or Ihc 
tike, justly looking on these expressions 
as equivalent generally in Sctiplure, be- 
cause they are often so joined logeiher 
as one and the same thing. Now Ihe 
reason, why these two exjiressiona cann 
to bo llms equivalent I take lo be this. 
It was looked on as a piece of state 
and majesty by tlie eastern princes, 
seldom to vouchsafe the honor of com- 



r great o 



; and when they 
ichsafe Iho great 
honor of oommg into their presence or 
before Ihem to any otbers on sjicciui 
and extraordinary occasions, Ihcy them- 

Ihrones, which was covered wilh a can- 
opy over it, and encompassed all round 

close, but so as that ihey could sec 
easily those thai were admiUed thus 
into iheir presence, through the small 
spaces left between the curtains ; hut 
the others could have but a small, if 
any, glimpse, of their majesties or Ihe 
inside ofthe thrones (heysal on. Agree- 
ably hereto Ihe whole Tabernacle in 
(his case was lo be looked on as llie 
tkrojie of the Sirini Majtely here on 
earth. And consequcnlly when any 
were lo be admilted lo Ihe honor of ap- 
ily before the 



10 api>ea 



a the. 



of Ihe Tabemade, as before ihe throne 
of Ihe Divine Majesty; from within 
which the Divine Majesty was conceiv- 
ed in a special and gracious manner to 
see or look on the person that so ap- 
peared before him ; ihough Ihe said per- 
son could nol see (he Divine Majesty, oi 
have any more than perhaps a glimpse 
of the inside of his lllrone or of Iha 
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CHAPTER XXVir. 



A- 



CHAPTER XXVn. 
NDlhod shall make "an; 
of shiiiim-wood, five cubits 



(urn one's back, \M to ifatti 
face, lowaril any great jii 
cittlly kings ; in like manner lie ihal ap- 
peured hefote the Lord, stood tcilh kii 
face toward the entrance of the Taber- 
tiaclc, as being the forepart of Ills tlirone 
oftlioDivinoMnJesty, and consequently 
by so doing tie was canceiTcd (o slaiid 
with his face lowMd the Divine Majesty 
itself. But now all tltia ^reement be- 
tween the manner of appearing btfori 
the lord, as it is called in Scriplnre, 
and of appearing before earthly priuces, 
in those eastern countries, to which the 
former referred, is much obscured by re- 
presenting the entrance into Iho Taber- 
nacle as through a door.* Josephus in- 
forms us Ihiit besides the Vail of linen 
here described there was another • " 
coarser fabric hung over the first to d( 
feud it from injuries of the wenthcr, 
nnd lliat upon festival 
vfas drawn aside or rolled up that tin 
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CHAPTEIt XXVII. 

1, Thou Shalt mike ara altar. Hcb. 
mtJa ntizbtah. Gr. Owi'ufTno«iv,sacri. 
ficatary; both appellations being de. 
rived from a term signifyiiig to uwri- 
fice. On the general import of the 
lerm see Note on Ex. 30. 24. This 
altar was a sort of square chest of shit- 
lim wood overlaid with brass. Il was 
five cubits long by five broad, and three 
in height (about three yards square 
ihd live feet high), and had a horn or 



long, and five cubits broad ; the altar 
shall be four square: and the height 
(hereof shali be three cubits. 
2 Aud tliou shall make the homs 



rojoc 



It> 



the middle of its sur- 
face was a sunk grating of brass to sup- 
port tlie fire, which was furnished v,ith 
four rings, that it might be taken out 
and carried separately from the body 
of the altar. The aslies from the iire 
sunk through the grating, and wero 
taken Ihence in a pan made for the pur- 
pose. The altar had four rings or staples 
at the sides, into which poles of shitlim 
wood covered with brass were inserted 
when the altar was to be moved from 
place to place. This is the account which 
seems to agree best with the teil, al- 
though some of the details have been 
dilTerently onderstood by various ex- 
positors. It is thought that both ibis 
altar and the lai^^ one made by Solo- 
mon, by which it was superseded, had 
the lower part of the hollow Hlled up 
either with eactli or stones, in compli- 
ance with the injunction in chap. 30. 
84,25. Josephus says, that the altar 






a tool 



had been employed ir 
None of the altars which the Scripture 
assigns to either the Tabernacle or 
Tem]ile were of this construction, but 
that erected at Mount Ebal by Joshua 
was so (Josh. 8. 31), and apparently 
others which were set up in different 

parts of the land of promise. 

V Thau ihati fflofre the horns of it. 
Heh. reip karnoth. Gr. rcpara. The 
homs of the Altar have given scope to 
voluniinons discussion, both as regards 
their form aod their design. They 
were certainly projections of some kind 
or other at the four comeis, but their 
precise shape, or evea the direction in 
which they projected, cainot he dis- 
tinctly collected from the sacred teit. 
By many it is supposed thil they were 
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of it upon the four corners thereof: 
his horns shall be of the same : iii 
i" thou shalt overlay it wi(h brass 
3 And thou shalt make his pa 



le Nun 



actually horn-shaped, and this opiiiioti 
is supported by the authority of Jose- 
phus ss to the Altar used in his lime, 
Bui ihe opinion seems preferable tliat 
they were square risings, or pinnaclts, 
from eneh cornet of the Ahat ; or square 
to half their heigUt, and teriain 
pyramidically in a sharp tip or ] 
The descriptions given by the Kabbins, 
arid the pictures of the most ancient 
altars go to confirm this view of iheir 
form. We ara no more certain as to 
the use oftliis appendage to the Allar, 
than as to its form. It is inferred by 
some from Pe. 118. ST, ■ bind the sacri- 
fice with cords to the horns of the Al- 
tar/ that these appendages were de- 
signed for the purpose of fastening the 
victim 10 the Altar before it was slain. 
But of this there is little probability, 
as the incense-altar, at which no bloody 
sacrifices were offered, also had hori 
and there is nothing in all Jewish 
liquity to favor the idea of (he vicli 
being ordinarily thus secured and slain 
immediately contiguous to the AUar. 
Of the passage just cited the best i 
pretation is perhaps that of Kabbi D. 
Kimchi, given in the following para- 
phrase ; 'Bring the sacrifices bound 
with cords until (from their great num- 
ber) they shall have reached even to 
the horns of the Altar,' The Psalmist 
is supposed to have commanded so large 
a sacrifice, that tlie victims should even 
crowd the outer court, and press up 
against the very Altar. The Chaldee 
gives a somewhat difierent construc- 
tion ; 'Tie the laiflb, that is to be offer- 
ed, with cords, till ye come lo ofl'er 
him ; and sprinkle his blood upon the 
horns of the Altar.' Either of Ihem, 

yielded by our translation. The prob- 
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to receive his ashes, and his shov- 
els, and his basons, and his flesh- 
hooks, and his fire-pans: all the 
vessels thereof thou shall make 
of brass. 



ability on the w 






is had some conneii. 



I, that Ihes- 



pro. 



use of horns as symbols of 60 
glory, power, strength. Hab. 3. 4, 'Ha 
bad hitrna coming out of his hands, and 
there was the biding of his poun-.' But 
we shall hare more to say upon this 
point in the sequel. 

3. His pans to receite his ashes. Heb. 
I'^ClT'O sirolhavv; a word which sig- 
nilies either pod or pans, but which ia 
here doubtless lo be taken in (he latter 
sense, as appears Irom the specified use 
lo which (hpy were applied. The orig- 
inal term, however, rendered ' to re- 
ceive his ashes' (lioij ledasksheno), 
signifies mlher fa remote, la carry <iut 
(he Hshes which felt from the grate to 
(he earth within the compass of the 
Altar. The pans were employed for 
the purpose of taking up these ashes 
and carrying (hem lo a clean place, as 

we leom from Lev. 4. 12. ir His 

ahocels. T^yijoauu. The radical HI'"' 
yailh has a sense so near that of col- 
lecting together by scraping, that some 
of the older interpreters have rendered 
the present word \jy besoms or broonn. 
But as they n-ere made of brass, that 
rendering is obviously untenable, and 
we are warranted in understanding by 
the term the fire-shovels by which tlie 
ashes were scraped Ingclher in a heap, 
and then thrown into the pans. 



' His 



Ifeb 



(. The te 



from |3"]T xarak, lo sprinkle, aiid prop- 
erly denotes the vessels or bowls into 
which the blood of the sacrifices was 
receivrd, thai it might ihence be 
sprinkled on the j-jiple, nn the horns 

of the Altnr, Sc. If His fieih-hocks. 

Heb, TTiaJjTtt raislesothauii, Gr, rot 
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CHAPTER XXVri. 



i And lliou shall make for 
grate of net-work of brass; nnd 
upon the net slialt ihuu make four 



liMlctd iiiatr amenta for drauing out (he 
mtat; i. c. for picking up and roplaciiig 
any pottion ol' llie satrifice wliicli may 
have fdlL-a out of ths lir*, or off from 
IhB Altar. Probiifaly no more tuilablo 
word could be adopted by wliicli to 
render it llian tlie one cliOMn by our 
Iraiislatnrs, Jleah-books. By its Iwing 
rcadctcd tridenlt in some of the old 
Tcrsions, we infer tliat it n-as a three- 
pronged instrument in the form of a 
(uriud fork. Wo may gather Eome- 
what more respecting its use from ] 
Sam. a. 13, ]4, 'And ihe priest's cus- 
tom with the people was, Ihiit when 
any man oITered sacrifice, the priest's 
servant came, nhile the flesh was in 
seeiUing, with a. fieali-kook (3^10 mas- 
leg) of tlirce teeth in his hand ; aud be 
struck it into Ihe pan, or kettle, or cal- 1 
drnn, or pot ; nil (hat the fieth-hook I 
(SilJa mnzlfs) brouslic up the priest 
took for himself. So they did in Shi- 
loh unto all Iho Israelites that came 
thiihor.' Tlie Ileb. a^T iofnghBalhe 
general import of cur ca/tir« or eruoSeif- 
ne.M of form, and it is a little remark- 
able (hat, OS Jjochart has obserrcd, the 
ancient namo of Messina in Sicily 
ZaaklS (HaytXiy from its resemblance 
to a sickle wliich Thucydides says tlicy 
called zanklon (^uyaAoi); whence Orid 
(IVist. L, IV.) speaking of tho 
city, says, 



braz a ruiis u ilie four conters 
le e f 
o And I II 1 alt put it under the 



pa Bp Patrick's explana- 

tion of this term is perlmps the most 
prohahle. lie supposes it to have been 
' a larger sort of vessel, wherf in the sa- 
cred fire, which camedoivn from heaven 
(Lev.9,24,) was kept burning whilst 
tiiey cleansed the Altar and (ho grate 
from the coals and ashes ; and while the 



Altar 






The Greek word is no dnubt of Punic or 
Phienician and not Sicilian origin, form- 
ed by transposing (he letters 3 (g) and 
i (1). To the same root is probably (o 
be (raced the Gr. tiiiiii crooked and 
'laXiieiii scalent, and also the Kni;li!.h 
fickle. V Hisfire-pans. Heb.TimrTa 

YoL. II. la 



olher, as it often vas in the wilder^ 
iiess.' The root nnn halhah has the 
import ot keeping firt alice vr ^ovring, 
and from this root probably comes the 
Gr. ai6u, to burn, aadKng-keni andAoj. 
4, 5. Thou shall niaJie for it a grate 
•if Ttet-vork of ftrosj, &o. F(pni the 
phraseology of the leit it would ap- 
, t)ia[ this brazen grating was lei 
Into the hollow of the Altar, nnd simk 
Ml far below the upper surface that its 
bottom, wliich wns probably convex, 
reached to midway of the hcrsht of (ha 
Altar; ' (hat (he net maybe even (o tha 
midst of the Altar.' Being thus made 
of net-work like a sieve, and hung bol- 
low, the fire would burn the better, and 
the ashes would sift through into the 
hollow of the Altar, from whence (hey 
were removed through adoorcnnstiuct- 
ed for the purpose. The four rings at- 
tached to (he corners of this grated par- 
tition were for the purpose of lifting it 
out and putting it in. Some of (ha 
elder commentators liave su^ested (hat 
lliese rings were connected by chains 
wiiti (be horns of the Altar, which thns 
served an important purpose ia suspend- 
ing (he grate. However this may b« it i? 
alir^ther probable (hat the rings fell 
wi(hin the compass of the Altar below 
the top, and were not seen withuut. 
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sompass of tlie altar beneath, that 
llie Bet may be even to the midst 
of ihe sltur. 

6 And thou shall make slaves ll^r 
tlie altar, staves of shittim-wood, 
and overlay tliom with brass. 

7 And the stavesshallbeputinto 

lo such a constant beat. But notbing 
forbids the supposiiion, that it was 
cased both ui/Ain and u-ilhout with 
plates of mclnl ; and for farther se- 
cnrity a lining of stone miglit eosUy 
liave been laid within against the siiies 
of ihe frame, anJ a h era was u 
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the rings, and the staves shall be 
upon the two sides uf the altar to 

a lluUow with boards sliall tliou 
make it; <:as it was shewed ihee 
in the mount, so shall they make i(. 

pcndei by the rings, and llie fire no- 
where in conlBcl with the frame, be- 
sides the whole beiag under the con- 
tinual inspection of Ihe priests, llir 
danger at combustion was very slight, 
ivill supersede an^ 




uill be lequii 









p nd g allti 



(or of Offering, 

tion thai it possesBed such a character 
will be seen to be abundantly confirmeit 
by the evidence now to ba addnccd. 
Tliis evidence, it is true, is seldom 
found in the Scriptures in the form of 
direct HMfrtiDn, but in lhewayof;iiifn(- 
ed aSlxaion and infrrtnte it is perhaps 
equally unequitoeal. And this remark 
holds good in respect lo many of the 
typical objects, persons, and insiiiu- 
lions of the Mosaic economy. While 
rhey are not txfrt^sty affirmed lo have 
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argumg ra 
he trulb of 
Ihis principle of typical or spiritual io- 
Icrprelalion. That ihe principle, in its 
practical applicalion, may be and has 
been carried to ihe wildest and most 
eilraragant extent I 






< obvioi 



to admit of queslion. But we see not 
U'hy this fact should be allowed to in 
validaie the soundness of the principle 
ilsclf. Under Ihe control of a subdueii 
and sober judgment, it is a principla 
nhich may be safely and profilablv re- 
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cngnised, and in nolhing mnro so than 
in reference (o those great and para- 
mount features o( the Mosaic tilual 
ivhich ivo are iion toiisiJcring. Among 
these Che AJlar of Sacrillce JioJds too 
pratnincnt a plaec not to parlahc In 
iai^fl mpaaufe of that tj'pical cliaracter 
which pCTlaiaed to the sacrifices them- 
Eslves, and which no one in that rcta- 
lion Ihinlts of qneslinninj;. Let us see 
ihen wliat may be gathered as to tJic 
spiritual bearing of tliis part oi' ihe 
legal shadows. 

Of the preeminent sanciily whi eh at- 
tached ID the Altar by divine appoint- 
ment nothing can be a stronger proof 
than the words of God himself, Ex. S9. 
37, ' Seven days thou shalt make an 
atonement for the altar, and sanclify 
it; and it shall be an altar most holy: 
whatsoever touchctli (he altar thall bi 
holy}' or rather ikalt become kBly, ahall 
be sanctified. Hence the declaration of 
out Savior, that ' the altar sandifietli 
the gi(\.' Tliis then is an important 
item in our consiileralion of the typical 
design of this stniclure ; it pointed (o 
something sustaining a character of 
paramount hoUnesa, and this character 
is evidently sustained by the subject of 
it in conneiion with some kind of me- 
diaiorial fanctioH, which was, with one 
consent attributed by the ancient Jew- 
ish writers to Ibe Altar of Burnt-offer- 
ings, as a part of its typical uses. In- 
deed they eipressly denominated it 
SSaan nava mtzhUh hammetsiah, 
the mediator altar, aiid as inlerceailon 
IS one of the principal ofGces oi' a me- 
diator, it was also called O'^^plB pera- 
klit, ircijiaiXi)ro[, paraclete, advocnte, the 
same word which Christ applies to the 
Holy Spirit as the comforting adtocate 
whom he would send to his people to 
supply the lack of his own presence, 
and which isexplainnl in tlieGcmaralo 

intercessor in behilf of a person with 
ihe king.' This view of the subject 
does not, it is true, rest upon express 
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scriptural authority, but il is altogether 
consistent with il, and rises naturally 
out of the ideas which its local position 
between the I'resence in the Taberna- 
cle and the people in the Court, and 
its olEce as a aacrificatory suggested. 
Among the ancient Orientals, the usnges 
of royalty (brhade the access of subjects 
of common ranit to the person of the 
king wiihoul Ihe offices of a mediator, 
and more especially to those who had 
in any way incurred the monarcli's dis- 
pleasure, of which a striking illustra. 

lorn, 2 Sam. 14. 32, 33. That Ihe Is- 
raeliles habitually ascribed this media, 
ting or reconciling virtue to the Altar, 
there can be no doubt, although we may 
he constrained to admit that, confound- 
ing the type with the antilypc, they 
blindly ascribed this clficacy to the ma. 
terial fabric, instead of r^ci^ising its 
ulterior reference to another Mnliator 
' of hijher name,' who was lo open the 
way of access to (he Father by the sa- 
crifice of himself. For that this wns 
in fact the real typical purporl of Ihe 
Altar of sacrifice, cannot for a moment 
be qacstioned by any one who considers 
its intrinsic adaptedness to shadow 
forth the divine substance in its medi- 
atory relations to a holy God and of- 
fending sinners. It is indeed certain 
(hat this typienl design both of the Al- 
tar and Sacrifices ofTered upon it points 
(0 a catninon substance which wo recog- 
nise in the person and ofRccs of Christ, 
but a discrimination may still be made 
between what is more immediately ap- 
plicable lo the one and to the other re- 
spectively. 

Taking it for granted that the idea of 
medialorship is fundamental in me typ- 
ical institute of the Altar, we are natur- 
ally !ed 10 investigate the points ol 
analogy in Ibis respect between the 
shadow and the substance. Now it is 
obvious that one of the leading otSces 
of a mediator is -the procuremeni of 
peace, or the r tconcilfulion of offended 
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and coTttindin^ parties, and we have 
tile decided eviilenee o( tieathea anli- 
qiiily in favot of connecting this elTett 

Tiius Virgil (^n. IV. 56.) says, 
Prinripls delubti advent, partmqtt pir a'/ii 

'First they repair to the shcines and 
Ihrnusb Ike mtdium of altars solicil 
peace) The same office is allributed 
the Mosaic Allar and its oBerings by 
RabU Menaheiti ; ' And an sUnr w: 
mtide that U might concilinte peace b 
tween tlia Israelites and their Father 
heaven through the mysteries of saci 
fice.' This point is made still mo 
evident if we connect wilh the Altar 

mainly instrumental, os we learn from 
the must express Rabbinical authority, 
'This is that Altar,' sal's the Midrash 
Rahbolh, ' which was in the tetnpic and 
txpiated the children of Israel.' An- 
other also of the Jewish authorities 
says, that ' when the sprinkled blooil 
touches the Altar, then those are tx- 
pialed who offer the sacrifice.' Close, 
ly connected with Ihe (micilialorji or 
ytnre-procuHng design of the Altar 
nas that which it subserved as a tnble 
or board ly" featling to the parties 
which were thus brought to mutual fel- 
lowship ; as it is well known that, ex- 
cept in the case of Ibe hole^'ausl, the 
priests and some times the offerer too 
feasted upon a portion of the offerings. 
Accordingly the sacrifices offered up- 
on the Altar arc eipressly spoken of, 
Nam- 28. 2, as bread or food laid upon 
a table, and in Mai. 1. 7, it is said, 'Ye 
offer polluted bread upon mine altar; 
and ye say. Wherein have we polluted 
thee ? In thai ye say, The fable of the 
Lord is contemptible.' I^aling tf^ethcr 
at the same table has ever been ac- 
counted among the Orientals the most 
unequivocal pUdge of amity, vnion, 
and common interest, and accordingly 
ibe Apostle canyeys the idea of the 



closest possible relation aiic 
when he says, 1 Cor. 10. 1 
they which eat of tl 



akers 



e altar! 



Thai i! 



lies to him whose table the allar was. 
Consequently they could not cat of the 
sacrifices of idol altars without virtual- 
ly eating al the table of idols, and thus 
entering into fellowship with them. Bui 
Christ is the true altar of fellowship 
for Christians, and its import both as 
an altar and a table is fulfilled in him. 

We remark again that affording suc- 
cor and protection to the weak, the 
pursued, the endangered, is another 
idea naturally connected with the me- 
diatory uses of ail altar. And such a 
purpose we find answered by the Altai 
of Burnt-offerings in the case of Adoni- 
jah and Joab, who both flew to it as an 
asylum when the guilt of treason and 
blood had put their lives in peril. The 
same character was ascribed by the 
heathen to (heir altars, as we learn 
from numerous passages in the classics. 
Flying to and sitting down by an altar 
was a significant mode of claiming pro' 
lection from vengeance. How perfect- 
ly the succoring and aacing ofiiecs o. 
Christ towards the gitilly fulfil these 
typical uses of the Altar is loo obvious 
to require elucidation. 

This use of the Altar as a place of re- 
fuge seems to be intimately connected 
with tlie horns by which it was dis- 
tinguished. Tlie culijrit who fled to it 
seized hold of its horns, ami it was 
from thence that Joab was dragged and 
slain. Now the liorn was one of the 
most indubitable symbols of power, as 
we learn from the frequent employ- 
ment of it in this sense by Ihe sacred 
writers. In Hah, 3. 4, for instance, it 
is said, 'He had horns oming out of 
his hand, and there wa.v (he hiding ot 
his povte.' The 'horn of Tivid' is 
the power and dominion of Da/id, and 
Christ is called a 'florn of salvation,' 
from his being a mighty Savior, invest- 
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9 IF And J thou sliah make tlie | liansings for i]ie court of fine iwia- 
court of ihe labeniacle: for tlie r «(! linen of an hundred eubiis long 
south side soutliward J/ieres/ioWie for one aide: 



ed nith coyal dignity, and nbls (o 
datvii with triumph nnd ease all his 
niiEB, It is probabtf in real, thr 
latent allusiun to the hitmei, nlfar mid 
ils paci/!/ing character that God sap 
through the prophet. Is. 27. 6, ' ' 
iiim lake hold of my sirens'^, that 
ma; stake peace uilh me; und Jie shall 
malce peace villi iiie ;' let Uim Ry to 
the horns of the mystic Allac, anil lind 
security and prace in tlial reconciled 
mnnipi/lence nf wliich it ivua the sign. 
As the Altnr then i; primarily an niliim- 
britinn of Chrixt in Ids mediatorial of- 
fice, the horns iniiy very f^nitably denote 
those attributes of hi» eharaeler which 
as symbols they are ailuplcrl and design, 
ed to shadow forth. As the ttren^h 
of all homed animals, that slrengtii by 
which they ileieud theinselccs and 
young, is conceiilrjlcd mainly in their 
horns, so in the ascription of hnni 
Christ we recognise (he symbol of that 
diaine polencyiy which he is a We to sub- 
dDO all things to himself, and tn affont 
complete protection to his people. lit 
accordance with this, theTisions ofthc 
Apocaly|>se represent him as ' a Lamb 
having aeven horns' as the mystic in- 
signin of that irresistible power witli 
Vhich he edects the discomfiuire of ]iis 
adversaries and pushes his spiritual con- 
quests over the world. This view of 
the tyjiical import of the Akar and its 
appendages might doubtless be much 
enlai^:ed, but sullicieut lias lieen said 
to show, that the same rich Eignid> 
Cancy and the same happy adaptation, 
pervades tliis as reigns through every 
Other part of ilie Mosaic ritual. 



S, TImti, shall mol.-e the court of the 
Tabernacle. This court or open en- 
llnsure, in which the Tabernacle stood, 



was of an oblong figure of a hundred 
cubits (about fifty-eight yards) in length 
by half that breadth, and Ihe height of 
the enclosing fence or curtain u-as iice 
cubits, or nearly three yards, being half 
the lieight of the Tabernacle. The en- 
closure was formed by a plain hanging 



ivbich s 



to have been worked in an open or net- 
work lexture, so that the people with, 
out might freely see the interior. Tha 
door-curtain was however ofa different 
texture from the general hanging, being 
a great curtain of 'Que twined linen,' 
enibrnidercd with blue, purple, and 
scarlet. It is described in precisely 
the samo terms as the door-curtain of 
the Tabernacle itself, and was of Ihe 
same liibric with the inner covering of 
the Tabernacle and the vail before Ihe . 
Holy of Holies. It was furnished with 
cords, by which it might be drawn up 
or aside when the priests had occasion 
to enter. The curtains of this enclognrs 
were hung upon sixty piUars of brass, 
standing on buses of the same metal, 
but witli capitals and Rllets of silver. 
(Comjiarc the description in this chap- 
ter vi'ith that in chap 38.) The hnolis 
also, to which the curtains were attach- 
ed, were of silver. The entrance of the 
Court was at (he east end opposite that 
to the Tabernacle, nnd between (hem 
stood the Allar of Bunit-otfering, but 
nearer to the door of the Tabernacle 
Ihan to that of the Court. It is uncer 
tain whether the brazen later was in 
terposed be(n-ecn the Altar and the door 
of tho Tabernacle or not. Chap. 30,18, 
Ttainly conveys thai impression ; but 
the Rabbins, who appear to have felt 
that nothing cnuld properly interpose 
c™ the .^llar ond Tabeniacle, sajr 
Ihe laver was indeed nearer to the 
Tabernacle than was the Altar, but still 
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10 And the twenty pillars tiieteof 
and their twenty sockets shall betif 
brass; the hooks of the pilkisand 
tiieir fillets shall be of silver. 

11 And likewise For llie north 
side in length Ihere sliall be hang- 
ings of a hundred cabils long, and 



that it did not slaod in Iho snino line 
wilh the Altar, but Glood a little on one 
siile to iJie snulh. As to the pnsilinii 
of the Tabernacle in ibe Court, nolliinj 
is said in the Scriptures on Iho subjcci, 
lut il seems less probable tliat il stood 
m the centre ihaii that il was placed to- 
wards the farther or wsBlcrn eitremity, 
so OS to allow greater space for the 
services which were lo lie peiforinert 
ciclusively in front of the Talicmatle 
Within the prceinels of tf s Cou any 
Israelite mlghl enter, but none bu 1 e 



3US. [B. C. 1 191, 

his twenty pillars and their twenty 
sockets of nrasE : the hooks of the 
pillars and their fillets «f silver. 

12 H And for the breadth of the 
court on tjie west siAcshallle hang- 
ings of fifty cuhiis : their pillars ten, 
and their sockets Icn. 



priests were permitted lo go into the 
outer room of the Tabernacle, and into 
its inner recess admission was forbidden 
lo all but the high priest. A view of 
Ihe Tabernacle with its curtained en- 
closure will hereafter be given- 

10. The tu-snly pillars thertof, and 
fheir iu-enty sockels, &c. These pil- 
lars, which were prohably made of 
sl)iltim-Bood, were placed al five cubits 




V Fillets. lleb.b'^plEJn AosftiiJiw, 
from [he root pmn hailiak which lias 
the sense of conntcUng, conjojiiiny, 
whence RosenmuUer and others with 
much probability understand by Ihe 
(erm Ihe connecting rods of silver be- 
tween ihe lieads of (lie pillars, on which 
the curtains were suspended. Other- 
wise it is rendered as in mir version 
filltts, by which is meant raii^ed etna- 
mental hands or mouldings encitcliiig 
- die (ops of the pillars. 



StAK! 



12. Ereadlh.Jifty cuhils. Thebreadlb 
of the Court was therefore equal to one 
half its length; the whole area being 
of an oblong square, one hundred cubila 
in length and fifty in breadth. The 
id proporlions of Ihe ~ " 



self w 



arly the 
ength and t 



thirly c 

14. Fifcen cvbils. As iwenly o 
of the Glty cubils which measured II 
brcadlli of the Court en the easlem sic 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



13 And the breadth of llie co 
on ihc east side esistward shall 
fifty cubits. 

14 The liangings of one side of 
the gate shall be fifteen cubits: 
iheir pillats three, and their sock- 
ets three. 

15 And on the other side shall be 
hctngings, lU'teen cubtis: thciT pil- 
lars three, and their sockets three. 

16 1 And for the gale of the court 
thall be a lianging of twenty cubits, 
of blue, and purple, and scarlet, tind 
iiiie twined linen, wrought witli 
needle-work: a«ii theirpiilarssAui/ 
be four, and their sockets four. 

17 All the pillars rouud about the 
court shall be fillettod with silver; 
tiieir books shall be of silver, and 
their sockets of brass. 

18 1 The Jengili of the t 
shall be an hundred cubits, and the 
breadth fifty every where, and the 

were to te apiiroprialed to the gole oi 
entraace-way, this would leave of course 
fineen cubits oa eacli side. 

IS. Tha pian Df the court. The nails 
or Bmall stakes which were driven iiiio 
the ground thit the hangings, attached 
to ihein by cords, might ba made fust al 
tliG boltoin. TJiey Ltre represented in 
tlie cut abos'e. Iii Bllusion to tliese and 
in view of its future glorious enlai^- 
ment, the prophet thus apostrophizes 
iheehutch, 15.54.1 — 3, 'Sing, O barren, 
thou that did«t not hearj break fortli 
into singing, and cry aloud, Ihou that 
didst not travail with child: for more 
are the children of the desolate than tlie 
children of Ihe married wife, saith the 
Lord. EuUige the place of tliy tent, 
and let (hem stretch I'ortli the curtains 
ofthy hahllauoiisi spare not, lengOien 
thy cords, and slrenglhen thy slakes; 
For thou shah break forth nn the right 
hand and on the left ; and thy seed 
shall inherit the Gentiles, and make the 
desolate cities to be inhabited.' See Mr. 
Barnes's Note on the passage- 



height five cubits of line twined 



nacle in all ihe service thereof, 
and all the pins thereof, and all the 
pins of the court, shall be of brass, 

20 IF And = thou Shalt command 
Ihe children of Israel, that they 
bring thee pure oil olive beaten for 
the liglii, to cause the lamp to 
burn always, 

21 In the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation f without (he vail, wliich 
is before the testimony, s Aafon 
and his sons shall order it from 
evening to morning before the 
Loan: i>/2 tliall be a statute for 
ever unto their generations on the 
behalf of tlie childreix of Israel. 



20. Pure oil olict benten. The Lamp 
was 10 be fed with pure oil, prepared 
frum oHies which were bruised with a 
jjestle, and so free from the sediment 
and dregs which were apt Co mar that 

n'as obtained from an oil-press or 

mill. 'By (lie expression oil otive, this 

I is distinguished from other kinds. 

The aildition iealin, indicates that it 

I that oil obtained from olives pounded 

1 a mortar, and not pressed from olives 

1 the oii.initt. The oil oboitied from 

nundcd olives is, according to Colum- 

llu's observation, much purer and bet- 

:i lasted, does not emit much smoke, 

Lid has no offensi™ smell.' Burder. 

— IT I'o faun the lamp to burn al- 

uys. To light it regularly every night. 

That is said, accordiog to Scripture 

iage, to be altrays done, which never 

lis to be done at llie appointed sea* 

)n. Thus a 'continual burnt-offering' 

one which is conlinUElly offured of 

21. In the tabermicle qf thi longri 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. him, from among the childre; 

V ND lalie ihou unto thee oAaion Israel, that he may mi n 
1- thy brother, and his sons with 



gaiion. neb. njlS ifK* ohel moi'd, 
[abirnade of appointmint, at of alrUed 
•anting. The common tendering, 'tab- 
ernacle of the congregation,' implies 
that it was so called merely from the 
fact of the peoples' there congregaling 

whereas the genuine force of tlieorig. 
irml expression impoils not only Ibe 
mttUng oC llie people iviih eacli oiher, 
s general assembling of the host, but 
the tateling of God also with tlieni,iic. 
cordii^ to his promise, t. 43. 'And 
tkert will I meet ii-ilh llie children of 
Israel, and the Tabernacle shall be 
sanctified with my glory.' The He- 
brew ISia mood, the term in question, 
BtriMly signifies a taeeling by appoint- 
ment, a tanvtntion at a lime and place 
prtvioualy agreed upon by the parHea. 
The Chaldee both ofOnkelos and Jona- 
than render this by M?il "pCB miah- 
fron simiia, labernade of appointed 
lime, implying that ut stated seaaana 
the children of Israel were to have re- 

conrse Ibither. T Which is before 

the tesHmons. Thai is, before the Ark 
of the testimony. See ch. 25. 21, 32. 

T Aaron and his tons shall order it 

from evening to morning- Josephua, 
in speaking of the duty of the priesls 
(Ant. L, III. ch. 8.), says, 'They were 
also lo keep oil already purified for the 
lamps; three of which were lo give 
light all day long, upon the sacred Can- 
dlestick before God, and Lhe rest were 
to be lighted at the evening.' It is no! 
unrsasonable lo suppose that this was 
the case, although the authority of 
Josepbus cannot be considered as de- 
cisive of any point of Jewish antiquity. 



Itill as 






ioflr 



testimony is always 
of being carefully weighed, although 
the whole ritual had no doubt nnrler- 
gone great changes before his time. 



s follov 



ng detailed a 



by Ainsworll] from Mainionides. Asa 
Rabbinical relic exhibiting a striking 

with which every pan of lhe Taberna- 

without its interest. '01' every lamp 
that is burnt out, he takes auay lhe 
wick, and all the oil iliat remainelh in 
the lamp, and wijwth it, and (lutleih 
in anollier wick, and other oil by meas- 
ure, and that is an lialf a lug (about b 
quarter of a pint); and that which he 
takoth away he castelh into tlie place 
of ashes by the altar, and lighteth tb« 
lamp which n'as out, and the lamp 
which he findelh not out, he dresseth 
it. The lamp which is middlcmoBl, 
when it is out, he lights not it but frnm 
lhe altar in Ibe court; but the rest ol 
the lamps, every one that is out he 
lighteth from Ibe lamp tliat is next. 
He lighteth not all the lamps at one 
time ; l>ul lighteth Hie lamps, and slay- 
elh, and dolh the other service ; and 
afterwards cotneth and lighteth the two 
Ihat remain. He whose duty it is lo 
dress the candlestick comclh with a 
golden vessel in his hand (called Cm, 
like lo a great pitcher) lo lake away 
in it lhe wicks that are burnt out, and 
the oil that remaineth in lhe lamps, 
and lighteth five of the lamps, and bear 
elh the vessel there before the Candle- 
stick, and goelh out; afterwards he 
Cometh and lighteth lhe two lamps, 
and takelh up the vessel in his hand, 
and bowelh down to worship, and go- 
elh bis way." Treat, of the Daily So. 
crifice, C. III. Seel. 12—17. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 



worshi|i, wc 



ihe T 



:eof 



Lve in (be present chapter 
of Ibe setting njiart on 
order of men lo oBiciale bs ministers of 
this worship, and a minute deacriptian 
of the vestment b; whicli they were to 
be distitiguibhed. Previous lo this time 
the yistriarchal moits of service had tin 
douhloljtaiiied, every master of a family 
being a priest lo his own liousehold ; 
hat now as a Tabctnatle of tlic congre- 
gation was about to be erected, as a 
visible centre of unity lo the nation, 
God saiv fit to order the institutions of 
a public prieslhocHl, and according lo 
previous intimation, lilx.ST.Sl, Aaron 
nnd his sons are here fiiej upon as can- 
didates for the high distinction. 

I. Take thou unio thee. Heb. Sifn 
hakrib, cause to come nig*. Gr, nfoia- 
yayie, bring near. The original root 
Sip karab is of ibe most freijuent oc- 
currence in relation to sacriticcs, and is 
the ordinary term applied to tbc bring- 
ing near or prfxen/ing the various oP 
ferinjs ivhieh were enjoined under !be 
Mosaic ritual. Il is wholly in keeping 
with this usage to employ it, as here, 
in reference to persons who by tlieir 
dedication to Ihe service of (he sane- 
tuary, were in a sense sacfificiaibj of- 
fered up and dn-oted to God. Before en- 

cerdotal dresses, the hUtorian prefaces 



11 then 






of whose solemn consecration to office e 



full a 






ter. God is introduced as especially 
designating and appointing these in- 
dividuals (0 Ihe sacred function of the 
priesthood ; and this would have the 
efl'ect at once to show that this was nn 
honor loo great to be assumed by men 

to the Apostle's slalemcnl, Ueh. i, 4, 



and also to free both Moses and Aaron 
I'rum the charge of grasping lliis dis- 
tinction for the purpose ofag^andizinj 

their own family, IT TAnI ht mny 

miniiteT. Heb. -|:rD^ lekahaao, from 
the root f;3 kahaa, of which Kimclii 
says the primary meaning is Ihe rend- 
ering of honorable and dignified ser- 
vice, such as that of olEcers of stale lo 
their sovereign. In nccordance with 

Da<id, 2 Sam. S. 18, who could not; 
sttiokiy speaking, bo priests; and on 
the same grounds the substantive Qi3n3 



margin rend 


ercd 'princes,' See No 


on Gen. U 


18. But as printer ■ 


eourliers wa 


t on the king, and are ho 


ored by ne 




others; so 


he priests under the la 



imedin 



relalioi 



the King of Israel, and for 
the term in its ordinary acceptation is 
applied more especially to the duties 
of priests in ministering before God at 
his altar. The remark is no doubt well 
founded, that wherever the word is con- 
nected with any of the names of God, 
it always denotes a jirieet; but when 
standing alone it usually means a 



II of e 



shall 






serve hriefly, that although as high 
functionaries in ihe court of the Great 
King, many of their duties were of a 
civil nature, as migln be ejpected under 
a system in which church and elote 
were unittd, yet those that more prop 
erly belonged lo Ihcm in their sacer 
dotal character were mainly the follow- 
ing : They were to pronounce the bene- 
diction upon llie peo)jle and to conduct 
llie whole service of the holy place 
Their's was the business of sacifdig 
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i And i" thou shall make holy garmenis for Aaron thy brother 
iirh.ES. 5.S9. * 31. 10.&39. 1,3. Lev. s. for glory Slid, for beauty. 



In all its rites, in all ofTerings iijion tlie 
alter of burnt-offerings. The govern, 
ment and ordering of ihe sanctuary and 
of the house of God lay upon Ilicm. 
They kept the IflUe of show-broad 
properly supplied; lliey allendcd to 
the lamps of golden candelabrum eicry 
morning: at the name time ibey burnt 
tho daily inccnie, which prevented any 
oSensive scent from the dressing of the 
lamps from lieing perceived. It was 
Iheir duty Id keep up the lire upon the 
brazen allar, that the fire originally 
kindled from heaven might nerer be ex- 
tinguished. It was llicir office to make 
the holy anointing oil; nud Iheir'a to 
blow the silver trumpets at tiie solemn 
feasts, and also before the Ark at its 
removals. While their numbers were 

keep tliem all employed; but when 
they afterwards become numerous, they 
were divided into twenty-four bands, or 
oourseB,each of which undertook week- 
ly, in rotation, the sacred services- £ut 
this regulation belongs to (he time of 
David, and remains to be considered in 
another phice. Although the Most High 
had before, Ex. 19. 6, said of Israel in 
general, 'thai ihey should be lo liim a 
hingdom of priests,' yet Ihis did not 
militate with hts concenlraling 1h 
office, in its active duties, in a singl 
family, as he now saw lit to do. It wa 
only in Ibis way that the great ends o 
the institution could be attained. O 
the four sons of Aaron bere selected 
the two eldest, Nadab and Abiliu, un 
fortunately showed themselves ere long 

upon them, and perished miserably i 
consequence of their presumptuous lei 
ity in the dischai^e of Ibcir office. Th 

EUaiar and Ithamar, in which it wa 
perpetuated down to the latest period o 
(be Jewish polity. 



■2. Holy gaiinenls. Hcb. Elp "'nan 
bigdi liodeah, grinaiah ofholintss. Gr 
ffioXi) iym, » hilly itole, or perhajis col- 
lectively a quantity 0/ holy atalea 
These garments are called < holy' be 
cause liiey were designed for holy men 
and because they farmed part of an 
establishment whose general character 
was holy. Indeed, whatever was sepa- 

crated 10 the immediate service of God, 
acquired thereby a Telalice holinist; so 
that we see the amplest grnurd for ths 
bestowment of this epithet upon the sa- 
cred dresses. Jn ordinary life, when 
not engaged in their official duties, the 
priests were attired like other Israel- 
ites of good condition ; but tvhen em- 
ployed in their stated ministrations, 
they were to be distinguished by a pe- 
culiar and appropriate dress. Of tliis 
dress, which was kept in a wardrobe 
somehow connected with the Taberna- 
cle, and which was laid aside when 
their minislralion ceased, and rewrned 
10 the wardrobe, the Jewish wrilers 
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3 Anil * thou shah speak unto all 
ihat ore wise-hearted, dwhom I 
have filled ivilh the spirit of wis- 
dom, lhat they mav make Aaioo's 

Sarnieiits to consecrate him, that 
e iiiay minister unto me in the 
priest's office, 

4 And these are the garments 






, decoralion. 
ong, leading 
. special sig- 



to the inference lliat 
IJcaitcy and 
ese garments. Thcywere La be mode 
us bplpndid in order to render tiie 
See more respected, and to inspire a 
e forlheDii' "' 



"IJ, 






red with 



so much grandeur. AG every tiling jier- 
tainiiig to tlie sanctuary was to be made 
august aud maguilicent, eo were the 
ilresscs or those wlio ministered tlicre. 
Yet we caimot doubt thai a typical de- 
sign governed llic fashion aud ajipear- 
ance of lliesc gorgeous robes, and that 
Cliey pointed forward to llie ' glory' aud 
' beauty' hotli of the interna) character 
and the outward display of the ' groat 
3Hgh Priest' of the church, in his yet 
future manifcslation. We may perliaps 






;condory alius 



of his 



itiful spiritual 

ministers and people, in that 
_ eriod when they shall have laid 
aside tlie 'filthy garments' of their cap- 
tivity aud degradation, and shall shine 
forth as the 'perfection of beauty in 
the whole earth,' being clothed in tliat 
' clean linen which is the righteousness 
of saints.' Accordingly it is said, Is. 
ftT. 1, 'Put on thy beautiful garmcntt 
(Heb.'Tm«Ctl'i-;3a bigM tipharthik, 
garments of thy btauly) ,' the very word 

3. Spiak ii«(o all that are ulse- 
\earttd. Heb. s'i ••KiSn JO is el kol 
*n/tTBi' lib, to all U'ijj of heart. Gr. 

understanding. That is, skilful, tx- 



which they shall make ; ' a hreast- 
plate, and fan ephod, and g a robe, 
and ha broidered coat, a mitre, 
and a girdle ; and ihey shall make 
holy garments for Aaron thy bro- 
ther, and his sons, lhat he may 
minister unto me in the priest's 



artists. It is clearly 
intimated, however, by the connected 
phrase, < whom t have Jillcd with the 
spirit of wisdom' that the epithet im- 
plies more than the mere natire gifli 
atid endowments wliich might be pos- 
sessed by any In this line. Whatevei 
mechanical skill might be evinced by 
any of the people, yet here was a work 
to be execute which required some- 
thing still higher, and therefore God 
was ]ileased to impart a special in- 
spiration to endow them with the re- 
quisite ability. Compare this with Is. 
SB. S3— Sa, where even the necessary 
still for righlly conducting the occu- 












ID the Father of lights, from whom 
cometh down every good and perfect 
gilt, the s^o^ °^ whatever talents may 
give us eminence or success in any of 
the lawful or honorable callings of life. 

IT To consecrate him. To render 

him consecrated ; to bo a badge and 
sign of Ilia consecration. 

4, 5. These are the garmenU, &c. 
Of the garments here appointed to be 
made of these rich materials four wera 
common to the high priest and the in- 
ferior priests ; viz., the linen breeches, 
the linen coal, the linen girdle, and the 
bonnet or turban ; lhat which the high 
priest wore is called a mitre. The re- 
maining four were peculiar to the h^h 
priest, viz., the ephod wiih its curious 
girJle, the breastplate, the long robe 
wiih its bells and pomegranates, aad 
llic golden plate on his forehead. These 
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5 And they shall take gold, and 
blue, aiid purple, and scarlet, and 
fine linen. 

6 II i And they shall make the 
epliod o/" gold, o/bl«c, and of put- 

Ele, of scarlet, and fine twined 
nen, with cunning work. 

7 It sliall have the two shoulder- 



IbsI are frequciillj' Urmcd by Ihe Rab- 
binical wrilers, by way of dislinclion, 
the Sni 1133 bigdl tahaJt, garminia of 
gold while (he others, made of linen, are 
called "pj '^-\y2 bigde laban, gorifKn's 
0/ akile. We shall consider each of 
Ihem in order. We may here remark, 
howevei, thai on one dsy in the year, 
tij., Ihe great day oraloneinen[,or fast 
of annual expiaiion, the High Priesi 
wore none of the golden garmetitt, but 
appeared, like iho test of the priesls, 
Eimply in habiliments of u.'hitt linen. 
E»en his mitre was then mndo of linen. 
Tlie reason of this was, tliat the day of 
atonement was a day ofhaniiliation; t 
as the High Priest was then to olTer 
orifices forfttsou'nBin5,aswellBslho8e 
of llie people, lie was lo be bo tlai 
Id indicate that he could lay claim t< 
eiemplion on the score of frailty 
guill ; tlial he recognised tile fact 
in the need ofeipiation, the highest and 
Ihe lowest, the priest and the Lei-ite, 
Blood on a level before God, wilh wiiojii 
there is no dislinclion of persons. 



6. Thfy shall mnie Ihe epliod, &c 
Heb. TCS tpAod. Gi. c^upila.siaulder 
piece. The original comes from ICt 
Bphad, to bind or gird on, and there 
fore signifies in general somelhing lo b 
girdid on; bul as to the precise form of 
Ihe vestment itself it is difficalt lo 
gather from the words of Iho naiTOlivc 
a very distincl notion ; and even if vir: 
succeed in [his, ve must still depend 
mainly upon a pictured representation 
tu convey an adequate idea of it to tho 
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pieces thereof joined, at the two 
edges thereof; and so it shall be 
joined logether. 
a And Ihe curious girdle of the 
ephod, which is upon it, shiill be 
of (he same, according to the work 
thereof; even of gold, o/biue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and tine twined 



reader. From an allentive comparisun 
of all that is said of Ihe Ephod in tlie 
sacred text, couimcnlalors are for the 
most part screed in considering it as 
approaching lo Ihe form of a ahort 
dovbii apron, having tho iwo porls 
connected by two wide straps united 
the shoulders. 7'liese are called, v. 



, Ihe \v 



•r-in« 



iof; 






i. e. on the very apex of the shoiildi 
This jniiclion was effected ' 

precise point where they resled upon 
the shoulders. These stones are said 
hy Josephus (who calls Ihem 'aardonyi- 
stones') to have been vcr; splendid, 
and liihr thinks that Ihe Bymbolical 
significancy of the Ephod was mainly 
conceutraled in these ' shouider-pieoes,- 
ivhicb, like our modern epavleties, wcra 
a badge of dignity, authority, com 
ninnd — an idea to which we shall ad 
vert in the sequel. The two main 
pieces or lappets of Ihe Ephod hung 
down, the one in front, the other be- 
hind, but to what deplli is not slated, 
atthongh Josephus says it was a cubit, 
which would bring their lower extrem- 
ity about lo the loins. It seems to us 
probable on the whole Ihal the posterior 
portion hung doun from the shoulders 
considerably lower than the anterior. 
But without some other appendage 
these dorsal and pectoral coverings 
would hang loose upon the person, to 
prevent which a ' curious girdle,' form- 
ing an integral part of the Ephod itself, 
and composed probably of two distinct 
bands issuing from the sides of eilbel 
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tbe fronta.1 or hinder porlic 
round the oody jiisl DDder Ihe arms so 
05 10 encircle it over the region of the 
heart. Tlie anHejed cut will aid the 
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ill tlie front piete is designed for the 
inserlion of tho Brensl-plate. The at 
pendant straps wlien brought sraund 
Ihe body formed the ' curious girdle of 
the £phod.' 




<y Google 



14C EXC 

9 And ihou shall take two onyx- 
stones, and grave on them the 
names of the children of Israel; 

10 Six of their names on one 
Btone, and the other six names of 
the rest on the other stone, accord- 
ing to their birth. 

11 With the work of: 



node, lh<E 
.1 6{ It 



[videnlly the 



anil tlie separating vail of the Taber- 
ititcU,and wiDughl like il, except that in 
this ephod- tapestry the figures of cherub- 
im were wanlii^, aitd instead uf tliem 
there itas a rich inlerweacing of threads 
of gold, which together with the beou- 
tiful colors embraidercd, must liave 
given it an air of inexpressible richness. 
On this point the Jewish writers soy, 
'The gold that was in the weaving of 
the ephod and breasl-plate was thus 
wrought: He (the cunning workman) 
look one thread of pure golil and put it 
[ threads of blue and luisled 



Ibesi 



And s 



e thread of gold with 
purple, and one with six of scarlet, and 
one with six of linen. Thus these four 
threads of gold and twenly'dght threads 

This is 3. very probable account of the 
mode of texture, though the proportion 
.otgold strikes UB as very small. From 
the aUusinn in the description <•( our 
Savior's dtesSjRev. ]. 13, 'Clothed with 
a garment down to Ihe fool, and girt 
about the papa with a golden girdle,' il 
is reasonably to be inferred that it con- 
tained a pretty copious insertion of gold 
in its texture, from which fact the curi- 
ous girdle of the Ephod was usually dis- 
tinguished by this epilhel. Though 
properly and primarily a voslmEnt of 
the High Priest, yet it appears that 
garments of the same name were worn 
by the inferior priests, l^ut Ihey were 
plain ones of linen, it does not appear 
that CTen these were worn at first by 
the common priests. But we after- 
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in stone, lih the engravings of a 
signet, shall thou engrave the tv/o 
stones wiih tlie names of the chil- 
dren of Israel: iliou shall make 
them to be set in ouches of gold. 

13 And thou shah put the two 
stones upon the shoulders of the 
ephod /or stones of memorial unto 



wards read of common priests wearing 
Epiiods; and indeed Samuel, who was 
only a I.evite, wore one ; and David, 

same when he danced before the ark. 
On one occasion Saul consulted the 
Lord by Urim, and consequently used 
the Ephod of the liigh priest, 1 Sam. 
S8. 6; and on another occasion Dand 
did thesame,! Sani.30.7. It is thought 
by some, however that Saul and David 
did not themselves use the Ephod, but 
directed the priest to use it. 
9—13. Thou Shalt take tiro onyx. 
- ich of the 






Qulders 



arch or socket of gold, c 
lainiog an onyx-stone (Chal. ' Beryl- 
stone') on which the names of tho 
tri'ies of Israel were etnjcaved, as in a 
seal, six on each shoulder. Thus Mai- 
nionides ; 'He set on each shoulder a 
beryl-stone four-square, embossed in 
gold I and he graved on the two stones 
Ihe names of Ihe tribes, six on one 

their birllis. And the stone whereon 
Reuben was written, was on the right 
shoulder, and the stone whereon Simeon 
was written, was on the left.* Tlie 
Rabbins say, moreover, that tho letters 
were so equally divided in these two 
inscriptions that Joseph's name was 
written 'Jehoseph' in order to make ju^i 

twenly.five letters in each stone. 

T Actording to their birth, Heb 
DmirS ketholfdotham, ti.eir biiilis oi 
generalioHs. That is, according to the 
order of their respective lirths or &sfi» 
The arrangement is drsrseiy under, 
stood by Josephus aot) most of the 
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U7 



the children of Israel: andiAacoa 
shall bear iheir names before the 
LofiB upoD his two shoulders "" for 
a memorial. 

i'J If And thou shalt make ouches 
of gold; 

14 Aiid two chains of pure gold 
at the ends; of wrcallien work 



It IS a mailer of llule moment whicb 
ve cuiisidcr as the most corrpci. 
]2. For sfonri of memorial ant 



( of hrc 



That 



mnrial far or iii behalf of the ciiildren 
nl'lsraeli aremcmbranoerlo Aaron and 
lo Israel tliat he ajipcarcd before fiod 
ill the priestly oIKce as a repre 
ulWc of llie wliole people. The n 
iiiy: in ill fuel explained in the 



15. Thau aliali maire llie hrcns!- 
mt of judgment, &c. Heb. V^-H 
bCuy AujAcn mUhpat. This would 
Jierliaps be betier rendered in our ver- 
sion peclorai or lircait-piece of jiidg- 



shalt Ihou make them, and fasiea 
the wreathen chains to the ouclie.i, 
15 1[ And n thou shalt make the 
breast-plate of judgment with cun- 
ning work ; after the work of ihe 
ephod thou shalt make it; of gold, 
o/bluc, and o/ purple, and of scat- 
let, and of fiae twined linen shall 
tliou make it. 



nicnt, as breail.plale conveys llie iilca 
of a mililary accoutreinenl, wliicli U 
nnl imiJicd in (be uriginal. Greek 

judgments, as it is also rendered ia the 
Lat. Vuig. The elyinology of the orig- 
inal term yzn hoahen, is entirely un- 
known. Geseniua Indeed refers lo the 
Arabic hashna, to be fair, lieantijiil, 
splendid, as perhaps having afliiiily 
wiih its toot, with whibli be comparei 
Ibe Germ, acheintn, to appear, icIiHn, 
fair, and Eug. shine. But Ihougli it is 
equally a multcr of conjecture, ire fnr 
ourselves prefer the BU(^slion of Avon 
(Lei. ad rud. "jSn) thai 



by 11 



of loll 



H from : 



divine 



ry nearly akin lomat ol aeeltingia. 
irmaiion by consult ins "" Brarle. 
ei we are still unable lo establish this 
any oilier as the legitimate forma- 
)ii of the woril, and are conipullcil 
etefore lo content ourselves with such 

of the -pn hosheii a£ can be deduced 

:t independent of philoli^ieal 

laid, riwisialloil 'brHast- 

jilate of judgment' from its being worn 

by tlie High Priest when he went into 

Most Holy Place to consult God re- 

cling those matters of judgmenl 

ch were too hard for the inferior 

judges, and ivbith bad refereace tn 

imjiDTtant uivil or religious 

sf the nation. Comp. Deul. 

. Tlic cloth which formed 

ihc ground of ihe lireiisl-plnle -was ol 

rich embroidered stuff or 
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16 Foir-square it shall be, being 
doubled ; a span s/iatl be che lengili 
ihereor, and a span shall be the 
breadth (lieTeof. 

17 «And thou shall 



hall be a s. 



% of 
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diuE, a topaz, and a carbuncle : Ihis 
sliall be the lirsl row. 

18 And the second row shall be 
an. emerald, a sapphire, and a dia- 

19 And the tliird row a liguru, au 
agate, and an amethyst. 

20 And the fourth row a btryf. 



I should a 









Fat p 






ing (h« precious 

But Tor our- 

,0 see how the 

deil in support- 

n from. 



IS doubted thus ill 
onSec that being sewed toge tber on three 
sides nnd left open on one il might 
form a kind of sack, pocliet, or bag, as 
a receplncie of someibitig which wiis to 
be put in it. Uut of tliis more in Lhe 
sequel. At each corner of ilie JJrcail- 
piale thus made into n square fotrii ivas 
Iwo upper 



aLhed f 



! cliains made i 



s or 1 



n. Tluia ihalt set in it settings oj 

nti. Heb. "ps m!)« 13 r«i)a 

millclha bo milCoath eben, thou ahali 
JUlinilfiUinsso/BtaRet. The import 
idoubtedly is that these stones vein 
be stt or enchased in sockets of gold 
some other metal, and they are call- 
ed fillings because the stones wlien in- 
crted^dtd ay the cavities prepared for 
lieir reception. The precise manner in 
I'hich these twelve precious stones, 
rhich hul the names of the Iwehe 
tribes engraved upon them, were at- 
llie Breast-plate is not ex- 
pressed in the leitj though it is usually 
inderstnod by commentators to have 
leen iipnii ihe outside, and that tliey 
verc fully eiposcd to view when worn 
ipon the High Pricbt's buscin. This, 



wrcalhen 

gojd(.ii tlltLJllS 
giiher, nhith p-iioed up to the slmul- 
ders .mdvrcre them somehow fasten pd 
to ihg slioulder jiieLCi or (o the onyx- 
stones UymcHiiB of these chains it wus 
bu«penlcd on [he breast But to render 

lai.e« or ribbons of blue were passed 
llirunj^b the tuo rings at the two loifer 
comers of the Breast plate, and also 
Ihrouifli (H'o corresponding rings in llie 
K]diud, and Ihen lii'd together a. little 
above the girdle of the Eiihod. This 
rendered the Brcast-]ilate and Kplmd 
iiiseijaral.le, so that the Jalter could not 
Hi: |>ut nn n'ithout being accompanied 
. by the futrrier, and lhe iiimishniunt of 
stripes was decreed against hira wlin 









and we shall soon suggest sei'eml rea- 
suiis for doubting whelher it were iha 
fact. It is certain that the stones were 
in some way apjwnded to the Breast- 
plule, and lliat they were arranged in 
three in each, but as (o (he 
nauncr in which Ihey were 
adjualed to the supporting ground oi 
tlie lajiestry, this is a point whicli is to 
be inferred from an attentive consider- 
ion of all the circuinsiances relating 
(o IliB fabric ilsell', and upon this ue 
shall be more fall in a subsequent note. 
At present we shall devote a page o> 
lo the consideimion of the stones 
thcmselrcs, in relation lo which we are 
led to remark (bat afler all (ho 
expended by antiquarians upon 
(he tubjcL-l much umcrtainiy still rem 
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, be salisfaclorilf 
idpniitifil, we can only approach a 
probtibiliiff, more or less slroiig^ tImT 
the gems which wo now call (he topaz, 
emerald, sapphire, carbunile, &c., do 
truly answer to the original terms whioli 
they are thus made to represent in Eng- 
lish, Our ejiplanations must be taken 
therefore by the reader subject to the 
necessary abatement on this score. 

1. 8AKDIU3. Heb. D~IK odem, from 
the radical 'Olit adam, to be rud 
red. Chal. p!3D»<imfton, anditnpao 
samkctlia, red. Gr. aapiiat, sardi 
name supposed to be taken from Sordis 
or Sardinia, where it was originally 



.. Itw 



moderns. The flues 



1 ruby cl 



of til. 






c.ty n 



of Cambay in India. 

S. Topiz. Heb. riTOD pit JaA. Ety- 
mology unknown. Gr. TOirafioi, topax- 
ion, a name which Pliny says is derived 
from Topasoa, an island in Che Red 
Sea. dial, p-f yarkan and NDpT" 
yarketlia, eigiufyin; grfen. It is sup- 
posed to be the modern chryaalite, and 
its color lo have been a transparent 
green^yeUou'. It comes now from 
Egypt, where it is found in alluvia! 

3. CAREtTBCLE- Hch. tlp"l3 ftorfSi'M, 
from i;12 barak, lo liglittn, glUter, or 
gltstir; answering to the atOpoJ oniA- 
rar, of the Greeks, so called because 
when held to the sun it resembles a 
piece of bright burninir charcoal. In- 
deed its name carbuncli means a little 
coal,anA refers us at once to a livtlii coal- 
red, lis modem name is the garnet. 
The SeplUi^int, Joscphus, and Lnl. 
Vulgate have rendered in tliis place by 
"ii^jpaylii imaragdoa, emerald. But this 
Is more properly the rendering of the 
iii'it ill order. ThflcBr6«?if/( and the 
emcraid have in fad in some way bp. 
come transposed in the fireck ver&ion. 

4. EuERALD. Hell, "ISI nophek. Gr. 
luClia^. This gem is undouhtcdl; the 

13' 



nilh t 



mgios. 



tmerald, one of the most beaulifitl of 
all the preeious stones. It ii character- 
ised by a bright green color, with 
scarcely any mixture, though differing 
somewhat in degrees. The true Ori- 
ental emerald is now very scarce. The 
best tliat are at present accessible are 
from Peru- In the time of Moses tliey 
came from India. 

5. Safphire. Heb. V30 sapjiir- Gr. 
aa^cifot aappliiros. The word is very 
nearly the same in all known languages, 
and Ba lo the sapphire itself it is, after 
the diamond, the most valuable of tha 
gems, encceding all others in lustre and 
hardness. It is of asftj-fi/u*, or JJn< tiz- 
are color, in all the choicest specimens, 
(hough other varieties occur. Indeed 
among practical jewellers it is a name 
of wider application perhaps than tliat 
of any of tile rest of the precious stones. 
Pliny says that in his time the best 
sapjihires came from Media. At present 
ihej' are found in greater or less per- 
fection ill fiearly every country. 

C, DiAiioMD. Heb- Bin"> yahalom, 
from b^T halttia, to beat, la amile upon, 
so called from ils extraordinary hard- 
ness, by which like a hammer it will 
beat lo pieces any of the other sorts o( 
stones. Thus the Greeks called the 
diamond oJnjjo!, adamas, from Gr. a, not 
and injiiiu, damao, to jubduf, on account 
of its sujiposed intincihle hardneai. 
Accor<lingly Pliny says of diamonds, 
that ' they are found to resist a stroke 
on the anvil to such a degres that the 
iron ilseir gives way and (he anvil is 
shattered to pieces-' This is no doubt 
exaggerated and fabulous, but it is suffi- 
cient 10 justify the propriety of the He- 
brew name, that diamonds are nuch 
harder than other precious stones, nnd 
in this all aro agreed. This quality of 
the diamond, logelber with its incom- 
parable brilliancy, renders it by far the 
most valuable of all the gems. The Gr. 
here has laoni jajpii, or Jiuper. 

7. LiouRE. Heb. bIDp Ittktm. Gt 
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21 And Ihe stones shall be witli 
the namesof the children of Israel, 
twelve, according lo iheit names, 
tike the enjrravings of a signet; 
erery one with his name shall they 
be according to the twelve tribes. 

22 IT And thou shalt make upon 
the breasi-plate chains at the ends 
o/wreathen work 0/ pure gold. 

'^3 And thou shalt make upon the 
breast-plate two rings of gold, and 
shah put the two riofrs on tlie two 
ends of the hreast-plate. 

24 And thou shalt put the two 
wreathcn chains of gold in the two 
rings tr/dck are on Die ends of the 
breast-plate. 



AiyifiEap, liguTian. Tliis is one or the 
mostdoubirul of the precious stones as 
to color. It is supposed to be closely 
relaled 10 the hyacinth (jacinth) of 
the niodofps, which is a red strongly 
lingfd leiti orangt-yellotv. 

8. AOATE. Heb. ma shtbo. Gr. 

of a greal variety of hoes, wliich is 
thought by some lo he identical will) 
the chrysopras, and if so it is probably 
that 3 gi'lden green was the predomin- 
ant color, 

S. Amethyst. Heb. ITO^m ahla- 
mnft. Gr. a^tOnoTO!, amethyslos, from 

wine drank from an amelhysl cup was 
supposed by the ancients to jirevenl 
inebrlatioa. The oriental amelliyst is 
ft transparent gem, the color of which 
seems to be eomposed of a strong hive 
and a deep red ; and according as either 
prevails, atTording different tinges of 
furple, and sometimes even fading to a 
roid coior. It comes from Pertiii, Ara- 
bia, Armenia, and the East Indies. 

10. Bebvl. Heb. E-^Ein InrshUh. 
Gr, j(prauXiOof, chrymlilhoi. A pellu- 
cid gem of a sea or bluish grten, Dut 
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25 And the other two ends of tlie 
two wreathen chains thoxi shalt 
fasten in the two ouches, and put 
i/iem on the shoulder-pieces of the 
ephod before it. 

26 1[And tliou shalt make two 
rings of gold, and thou shalt put 
ihem upon the two ends of the 
brcasl-piate in the border (hereof, 
which is in the side of the ephod 
inward. 

27 And two other rings of go!d 
thou shalt make, and shalt put 
them OD tlic two Rides of the epnod 
underneath, toward iho fore-jiart 
thereof, over against the o(/iec coup- 
ling thereof, above the curious gir- 
dle of the eplioil. 

28 And they shall bind the breast- 
plate by the rings thereof unto the 



if, as many mineralogists and critics 
suppose, the beryl is the same as the 
ckryaolile, il is a gem ol' yelloyrish greea 
color, and ranks at present among the 

11. Onvx. Heb.t!T.a ahoham; call- 
ed onyx liom Cr. aiii, oni/i, from its 
resemblance of its ground color to that 
lunaled spot at the base of ilie liumnn 
nail, which the Greek word signifies, 
ll is a scmi.pellucid stone of a fine 
flinty texture, ofa ii-alerisli sky-rolored 
ground, variegated willi bands of uhile 
and brmim, which run parallel to each 
other. It is here rendered by ihe Gr. 
fV^^vUiui,, beryl/ion, beryl, from Siinie 
apparent confusion ill the order of iho 
names. See Note on Gen, 3. 12. 

12. Jaspeb. Heh.r\BT2-'yashephih. 
Gr. ivii^i'r, onuchion. The similarity 
of Ihe Hebrew name lias determined 
most critics lo consider the jasper as 
the gem intended by this designation. 
This is a stone distinguished by such a 

ly hazardous lo f« iijion any one as iia 
distingui,=hing color. The brown Egy}- 
tian variety is conjectured to have b'en 
tlic one selected for the Brcast-plale. 
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usual mudel, will convey 8 tolf tulily tliosPii. I'cci 
correct ideaof Ihe general form and ap- j decidedly iir< 
pearanceoftheBreasl-platc. The Eng- |it£,iseH. 




21. And ihe stones shall be vith the 


Ihe blames of tlic children oflsrae , 


names. Heb. n&Sl i? ai jAemnM.iipon 


which probably iuiolves the compiei 


tKe namis. The mote natural and di- 


idea of tlie stones corresponding with 


rect phraseology would be— i ihe names 


the names in number, and also of having 


shall be upon the stones,' but the ex- 


llie names actually sculptured upon 


pression is idiomatic, slid probably im- 


Ihem. 


plies that (he stones should be accom- 


28. I7n(o fbe ringa of the ipkod. 01 


panifd or disting-^iskii by the names ; 




or we may adopt {he constniction of 


account oflhe eonslruclion of theEphod 


NoldiUi (De Heh. ftirlic. sub voc. ir) 


above; probably because the use of 


mid all the ancient versions, and render 


them would not so fully appear till tha 


il — 'tlie stones shall be according lo 


Uteast-jdali and its position came lo 
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rings of ihe ephotl wilh a lace 
b!ue, that it may be above the 
rious girdle oi' the ephod, and ibat 
the breast-plate be not loosed from 
the ephod. 
29 AdiI Aarou sliall bear ihe 



he ilesi 






29. Aaron shall bear Ihe nnniel, &c., 
J7I Me breasl-plale of judgment ujion his 
heart. Tlie jihrase ' ujjoii his hearl' 
is not properly lo be underEtootl in this 
connexion in a physical sense, na if 
equivslenl to ' upon his breast,' ' upon 
his bosom.' Tliis is not Ibc usage of 
the Hebrew in regard to the word 
'heart.' After a pretty thorough ex- 
amination of the many liundreds of cases 
in nrhich (ha term oeours in the sacred 

tingle inatanct, apart from the present, 
in which it is uneqnivocally employed 
in a physiological sense, lo denote that 
grand oi^an of the linman body ivhicti 
anatomists call ' Ibc licart.' The pas- 
Eage which comes nearest lo such a 
sense is that in Is. t. 5, 'The whole 
head is sich, and the whole htaTiraiat,' 
Yet even lietc the metaphorical sense 
is predominanl ; for as the sickntsi is 
not corporeal, but moral, so the mem- 
bera affected are to he considered as 
equally figurative. According to ihe 
preTailing usage of Scripture, Ihe heart 
is regartled as llie seat of uitclligence 
and emotion. The feelings of love, 
hope, fear, joy, sorrow, &o., are refer- 
red to the heart; and in the jiresent 
case we cannot question that allhnugli 



offac 



it-plati 



e region of the 
Ihe dominant idea conveyed by the 
phrase is, that Aaron was to bear these 
Banieg of the tribes in hia kind and 
affecliotiale remembrance wheneTpr ho 
went into the holy place. The beauti- 
61 Eculpiuied gems were lo be (o Aim 
H memorial or memento of the fact that 
Ibe micresls of the whole people were 
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names of the children of Israel ia 
the breast-piale of judgment upon 
his heart, when he goeth in unto 
ihe holy place, rfor a memorial be- 
fore the Lord coalinually. 



committed lo him as their represent- 
ative, and tliat he feliould never cease (a 
feel burdened in soul with this grave 
responsibility, especially whenever he 
was called to act in his capacity as so- 
ctriatalj-ad^e of the ciiosen tribes. Iti 
this fact we are no doubt at liberty lo 
read one very inlervsiing feature of the 
typical intent of the jewelled Brean- 
platp. Tlie priesthood of Aaron siiadow- 
ed fortli ihe infinitely greater and more 
glorious priesthood of Christ. In the 
eieeutionof his office as the great High 
Priest of the Church, he was ordaincil 
lo enter into (he holy place, (here tn 
appear in the presence of God for lis. 
This ho has done. Ho ascended to 
heaven after his resurrection, that he 
might there complele the work he had 
begun on eartli. On liis heart are en- 
graven the names of all his people, mid 
no! one of them is overlooked or for- 
gotten. He presents them all before 
his Father, as the objects of his own 
kind and solicilous sympathy nnd care, 
and they are dear lo the Father, beeause 
(hey are dear lo the Son. As he thus 
bears these his jewels on iiis heart 
while ihey arc toiling and travailing 
liere below, so will he finally transfer 
(hem from his bosom to his head, mak- 
ing Ihcm (0 adorn his diadem forever in 
the kingdom of his glory. 
But (his does not forbid the supposi- 
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Gad It 



of the Breasl-plal e may have subserved 
slill another purpose. Certain it is that 
the whole scope ofthe context leads us to 
lew them as indicating not only (he 
ihjecls, bu[ also (he iislmmeala, o( 
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Ilie oraculiiT reapotiscs whith ihe High 
Priest ohlained by coiisulialion from 
Jehovah in behalf of (he Jewuth p«a- 
[ile. Bui as this ptcsctils lliem in a 
disLiiict point of liew, as iiiliiiialdy 
tiiiiiicuttfd, if Dot absolutely iilealifioi!, 
with the Uriin and Thumiiiiin, we &lia,ll 
diilcr tlie sequel of our rcmatks on the 
Breast-plate till we come to the oon- 
Bidcration of tliitl very iiiterestipg but 
abstruse subject. 



In t!ie 



It fortca 



ting the reader with the folli 
ing truislitlcd extract from the n'ork of 
Bahr bsfore mentioned, in relation (o 
Ilie joint sjnibolitnt uses of the Ephud 
and the Ureas t-jilate. 

' The Epbod and the Hoslieu or Pec- 
toral, which formed tha third general 
itivisiou ofthe High Priest's vestments, 
and signiHed the kingly dignity, do not 
stand in subordinate relation tlie one to 
the other, so (hat the Hoshen was 
merely an Bpjiendage to the Ephod, 
but they are both treated [n the nrig' 
inal as independent articles, yet at 
the same time making togelher one 
whole. The dignity also which they 
represent, must be in some way of a 
two.fold nature, or which exiiibits it- 
self under adouble aspect; nnd thus in 
fact was the kingly dignity, both ainnng 
the Hebrews and all ortcntnl antiquity 

the two grand prerogatives of lordship 
and jiidgmtijf. Thus, 1 Sara. 8. 5, C, 
'And said nnio him, Behold, Ihou art 
old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways: 
» make us a king ia judge M like 



1 the 
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when they said, G 



prayed unto the Lord.' So also 20, 
'That we also may be like all the na- 
tione; and ihM our king mai/ judgi tm, 
and go out before us, nnd H^lit our bat- 
tles.' a Sam. 15. 4, 'Ahralnm said 
moreover, Oh thai I were made judge 
in the land, that every man which halh 



15: 



and I tcauld do him juHict 
~ ~ 'Give therefore Ihy servant an nn. 
dorstanding heart to judgt thy peopit, 
that 1 may discern between good and 
bud: for who is able to judge this Ihy 
so great a ppo|ileI' So Arlemidorui 
the Oneiroeritic remarks, ^fimy m 
i^X?" =><r"' "' irciXuioi, the ancients 
snid that reigning uiw judging. Now 
the reigning digaily is plainly indi- 
cated by the Ephoit, inasmuch as ws 
have already observed, that its dis. 
tinguishing feature was (he shoulder- 
piece (Gr. E*ujir[) I and the lAoutder both 
in sacred and profane antiquity is con. 
sidered DSthcs«a(q/mD<r«ij;n(j;. Tlius 
Isaiah says of the Messiah, ch. 9. 5, 
'And the government shall be upon his 
ihoulder,' So also according to an In- 
dian myth, when Ihe different castes 
come forth from the body of Brahma, 
kings and ti-arlike heroei issued from 
the shoulder. That the samo iden was 
familiar among the Komans A'ould ap- 
pear from the words ofPliny (Panegyr. 
10.}, 'Cum abunde experlus esset pater, 
quatn bene humcris tuis sedet imperi- 
um,' aincs (Ihyf father halh abundant- 
ly proved how u'ell doTainlon ail* upon 
thy ahoulderi. Tlie symbolical import 
is the same when upon the shoulder of 
a statae ofthe Egyptian king Sesostris 
the inscription was rend; Eyu ritvjc 

have aeqtiired Ihti procinei frjf my 
shoulders. In accordance with (his, 
(he usual insignia of THJing-, 711., sword 
and keys, were suspended from the 
sbou'der. Thus, Is. 22. 22, 'And the 
key of (he house of DaviJ will I lay 
upon his ehoulderi so he sliall open, 
and none shall shut ; and he shall shut, 
and none shall open.' That the sword 
himg from the shovlder among the 
BreekS and Romans, will be seen by 
reference to Honi. II. 2. 45. Lipsigs ia 
Tac. Annal. 1, 35. As to what relatei 
lo ihK judiriai prerogative, vie need not 
go beyond the designation giten in the 
original to the Breasl-ptale, lil , ySH 
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30 IT And Tthou shah put in ilie 
breasi-pbie of judgment the Urim 
and (he Thummitn; and they shall 

Nnnib.M.Sl. Deul. 
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bscn lieshrn miikpai, breojl-p, 
j-adgmeni, tu show its syjnliolii:ii 
ing.' Symbol, dta Sfoi. Cvlt., i 

be well founded, we Ihiuk lli 
strong reason to beliece, that Ihp 
o( ipaalellea asabmlge aiauthriTity 
itnptralorial comBiaiid is to he Ira 
back through the line of past centu 
to (lie S)inuUlei-piece of the anc. 
Epkod. Thia artklfl of mililaty 

jecit of very curious hismrica! iniir 
wliich might well deinaod a tlioro 



30. Thou Shalt put in tlii breast- 
plait a/jjidgment the Urim and I'/ium- 
mi?n. lleb. Sisnn rsi Bi-llS ar/m 
ve-eth hailumniim, the lights and the 
I'trfecttons. Gr. rar iijlwuiu nai oAijO- 
cmr, the viani/etlalion and the truth. 
A(l. ' Enltyhteiiings and CrluinlioH.' 
Sam. 'Klucidulions and Pern;i:tion».' 
Syr. ' Ihe Lneid and Ihe Pcrfett.' Anib, 
' llluminaliiins and Cerlaimies.' I.at. 
Vulg. ' DotlcinH and Verity.' Luth. 
'Light and Iliglit.' The Hebrew terms 
Kignify primarily fires or Ushti, and 
ptr/tctinn) or tmlk. Perfection and 
truth are in Scripture style virtually 
equivalent in import, beiaase what ie 
perfected is truly done, neither false, 
vain, or unexecuted, but accompliibed. 
The sacred writers, therefore, who 
often conjoin synonymous terms, iiave 
brought these epithets together in sev- 
eral instances, as Josh. 24. 14, 'Fear 
the Lord and serve him in perfection 
and truth (nttiai b'^ttflS 6(iuninitm 
uhehneth)-! i.e. really anil pcifrctly. 
Thus also 'according to truth,' Rom. 
2 S, is tbi3 same as mast certainly to bt 
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he upon Aaron's heart, when lie 
goetli in before tlie Lorp; and 
Aaroa shall bear the judgment of 
the children of Israelupcm his heart 
before the Lohd eontinually. 



aecompliahed ; wherelbre loynu u-ork 
deed, and aXiftia truth, 1 John, 3. 1 
are synonymous; 'My little childr 
let us Rol love in u'ord or in tongue, b 
in deed and in truth.' That the divi 
oratles were perfect or truth on o 



rill d 



t wlio t' 



pression of the Psalmist, Fs, 110. 13(1, 
'The entrance (Gr. inJw-rn, the niflni. 
feslatlon) of thy word giveth light.' 
Others, however, understand the phrase 
as aa instance of hendiadya, denoting 
under a double denomination one and 
the samo thing, or as equivalent (o 
mo*; perfect light or illvmination. The 
same figure occurs Dcul. IG. IS. Mat. 
4. 16. comp. with Job, 10. 31. John, 
3.5. 

In the Urim and Tlmmmiii, a subject 
of great interest, and at the same (iiiic 
of greai difficulty, opens opon us. Vari- 
ous and voluminous have been the siicc- 
ulations of learned men in respect to 
what is meant by these objects, and 
the precise manner in which they were 
made instrumental in obtaining orac- 
nlar responses from God. We cannot, 
in consistency with our general plan 
of exposition, avoid enleruig some- 
what minutely into the investigation of 
both these points ; and yet we are un- 
able to assure ourselves of presenting 
the evidence under either head in such 

of our readers to the resulting con- 
clusions. Should we fail of success in 
this, we shall at least but shore the 
defeat of most of our predecessors in 
Ihe same field of enquiry, yel we ore 
not without hope that our usual method 
of rigid philnli^ical analysis ii ml paral- 
lel induction may conduct he to rpsulls 
of a somewhat satisfactory character; 
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is the 



with the Hebrew rilual wliich will re- 
quire a very elaborate discussien, wo 
shall with laore eoufiiieDca bospeak the 
roailer'e indulgence for a train of remark 
iiiore than usually extended. 

I. Tlio first (luestion ropseuling tlie 
Urim mid Thujninim regards their no- 
fur*. What were the j? Certain it is, thai 

00 order given for their construe I ion j 

which Moses u™ directed to nialte. 
The obseurily in which the suhject is 
involved in the sacred teit, together 
with the infinite conjeelures to which it 
has given rise, has led some comment- 
ators to the conclusion (hat tho matter 
is, and was intended lo bf, one of in- 
scrutable mystery, which it U vain to 
thiali of penelraliug. In this they vir- 
tually subscribe lo the opioion of the 
learned Kimchi, who remarks, that ' he 
is on the safest side who frankly coii- 
fesscs his ignorance ; so thai wo seem 
to need a priest to stand up with Urim 
and ThHUUoim to teach us what the 
Thummim were.' The question, how. 
ever, maybe properly narrowed down 
to a single point, which perhaps odmils 
of solution. Tin., were the Urim and 
Thummim identical wilh tho stones of 
the Breasl-platc, or somelhir^ distinct 
fiwH them ? On this question tho m 
of commentators ditide. Several of 
Jewish Rabbis among the ancienls, and 
Spencer, Micliaelis, Jahii, and fieseni 
amon"' tho modems contend tliat they 
were something entirely distinct from 
llie Pectoral, and deposited within the 
linckel or bag made of its folds. Some 
nf Ihe earlier Hebrew doctors say that 
what is called Ihe Urim and Thummim 
were r.olhing else than an inscriplion 
upon a. plate of gold of the Telragram- 
maton or fouc.leltered name of God 
(mn^ reAornA), by the mystic virlue 
of which tlie High Priest was enablfd 



iles to Ihe people. But this is a con- 
;eil wJiicli may be safely passed lo the 
account of the wild and childish fig. 
ments of the Tulmudical Rabbins, 
whiuh it would require the same weak- 

source, and yet almost equally ei:irav. 
igant, is that proposed by Spencer in 
liis voluminous and in many respects 
valuable work on the Laws of the He. 
brews, lie sujiposes that the Urim 
were tho same wilh the Teraphim, and 
that they were no tiling more i ban small 

ing images, put into the lining of 
the Sreasl.plnte, which were miracu. 
lously made to speak with an articulate 
an<t utter oracles from God. But 

nld be scarcely possible to have in- 
iroduced into the service nf tho sanctu- 
ry any thing mora directly idolatrous 
and pagan in its tendencies than such 



, devic 



nsider h 



carefully the whole Mosaic system 
guardsngaiusl thai propen.sily to image, 
worship which the Israelites evidently 
brought with ihem from Egypt, we can- 
not but be surprised that a Ihcorysn 
ullcriy abhnrreut to the genius of Juda- 
ism should have been proposed by a 
Christian wriler. It is but justice, 
however, to the enidite Spencer to say, 
that h« is fur more successful in u^ing 
objections to the common theories than 
in establishing his own. His dissert- 

preeminently able and learned, not- 
withstanding the obvious error of his 

an easy task lo dispose of the pliilo. 
logical and critical arguments by which 
ho aims to prove, thai the objects so 
called, whalerer they vfcre, were some- 
thing pul into the lining or folds of tho 
BreaBt.pIate,insteadof being externally 
attached lo it. We are on the whole 
constrained to yield a qualified assent 
to the force of his reasonings on this 
],pad, while at the same time the sequel 
will uhow, that this admission is per. 
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ailvcrling la the work of Spencer, tliat 
\,'t are Srmly ol' opinion Ihal: mucli 
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id iilca 



pervailing il, of ihe confci 
fcalurcs of tlie Jewish to Ihe ^jpliiui 
syslem of worship, Ihan has usually 
been conceded. Certain iL is Ihal with- 
in the last City years new sources of 
evidence hue been opened upon this 
subject, by which the state of the qucs- 
liiHi has been entirely nllered, from one 
(if argument lo one of fact. These 
sources are found in (he ancient paint- 
ings and sculptures of ^ypt, which ex- 
hibit with great minuteness of detail 
not oniy llic usages of that exlraorili- 
nary nation in peace and war, but por- 
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iheir religion, with th* 
performeil, the utensils employed, the 
dresses and ornaments worn, by Ihe 
Egyptian priesthood in ihe services of 
Iheir gods. The result of the com- 
parison will set the question of in- 
ter-eonforraity between thetwosyslems 
at rest. It is impossible lo deny that 
the most remarkable similarities ob- 
tdin in Ihe ceremonial observances Hiid 
the forms and apparatus of divine wor- 
ship established among the two people. 
The reader has only to turn back to a 
preceding page, and compare the cut of 
an Egyptian Ark borne by priests wiih 
Moses's account of the Atk of the 
Covenant and the manner in which it 
was carried, for a striking specimen of 
ibis coincidence. How the coincidence 
or^iialed — whether it was accidental; 
or whether the Jews borrowed from the 
Egyptians, ar the Egyptians from the 
Jews i or whether both are lo be traced 
to a common origin in the patriarchal 
practice — is a question not easily cle- 
cided, though for ourselves we consider 
the tatter supposition as by far Ihe most 
probable. We haTe little question that 
an antediluTian ritual existed, some of 
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the main features nf which were trans- 
milled, through the family of Noah, lo 
all the diflerent nations of antiquity, 
and which are still traceable in theii 
various superstitions, though sadly de- 
formed, delaced, and perverted by the 
foul admlitnre of corruptions subse- 
quently introduced. In giving the Le- 
vi lical system lo the chosen people, God 
was pleased to retain, purified from 
their idolatroDs associations, many of 
the peculiarities which marked the 
Egyptian worship, not because they 
iMre Egyptian, or because God would 
unduly consult the weaknesses and pre- 
judices of Ihe chosen people, but be- 
cause Ihey vtre piiinitire and patri- 
archal, common in Iheir eJemenlary 
(bnns lo all nations, and perhaps orig- 
inally of divine institution. This we 
consider a view of the subject sufficient 
to account for all the facts, not liable lo 
any serious objection, and one which 
will afford us essential aid in the ex- 
plication of the present and many other 
iealurea of the Hebrew ritual. 

The other and much more probable 
opinion relative lo the Urim and Thum- 
mim is, that tliey were in fact identical 
with the Elones of the Breast-plate, hut 
called by litis name from the intlru- 
mtnlal use* which they were made to 
subserve In Ihe symbolical economy ol 
the priesthood. This opinion, which is 
held by Josephus, Fhilo, and most of 
the ancient Jewish doctors, and has 
been generally adopled by the modern.?, 
is supported by the following consider- 

(1.) If Ihe wodls Urim and Thum- 
miin be regarded as cpfCiels, rather than 
names, applied lo ihe stiines, nothing 
could be more appropriate. From their 
intrinsic properties of splendor, bril- 
liancy, and IvTainousnea, Ihey might 
very properly be termed Lights and 
Perfeclions, an eipres.tion supposed by 
many to bo grammatically equivalent 
to most perfect liyhta. This is the 
view of Brauuius, who Says that not 
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enly weto precious slones to lie cm- 
ployed, hi-t thiywere lo be iho most 
shining and perfect of (lie liiiid. Ac- 
cordingly, V. 30 mny ho considered a* 
in fict an cmphalic repetition of v-. 29, 
inliinEUing tliat Ilie work Goinniaadcd 

aD<l Ecrupulous manner ; Ihat eucIj stones 
shonld be provided and su exquisitely 
polished and set, as to presecit tlie most 
ocilliant appearance and be entitled to 
Ihe K^iBcant de g a n>n of J / 
and Perfections. 

(2.) IftlwiUrinia ITlun 
not Iba same wi h h g s of 1 
llrcast-plale, it is holly nc pi ibl 
tliat llie sacred iid a eg s us 
account of tliein. Wl 1 y o li 

part uf tlie ritual is di-scribcd villi lh<. 
moat scrupulous miiiatenesH, as if not a 
pin of llie Tabernacle or a thread of 
the priestly garments were to be made 
without express direction, howcaincs it 
that nolliinc; is said of an article which, 
in obtaining responses froiti God, was 
absolutely indispensable and which was 
in every respect among the most Im- 
portanl items of the whole apparatus ? 
The silence of the historian, therefore, 
on this point must be regarded as strong 
evidence tlint the Urim and Thummim 
were identical with the stones. 

(3.) It will bo observed upon com- 
paring Ei. 39.8— 3i, with Lav, S. P, that 
in the description of the Breasl-plale, 
given in the former, while tlie rows of 
E!oneB are mentioned, nothing; is said of 
the Urim nnd Thummim; while in the 
lulter, whicli speaks of the investiture 
of Aaron with tlie pontifical liabit, the 
Urim and Thummim are mentioned, 
but the stones arepassed over in silence. 
What inference more obvious than that 
iliese objects were in ra.ct one and the 



which the Urim anil Thumniini are 
tinned throughout the Scriptures. 
Vol.. ir. 14 



Lev. S. S, 'Ami he put Ihc breast, 
plate upon him ; also In put in the 
breasl-flale the Urim and Thummim.' 

Num. ST. 31. 'Ami he shall stand be- 
fore Eleazar Ihe jiriest, who shall nsk 
counsel for him cjflter llie juilg-^ienl of 
Urimbefore the Lord.' 

Dcul. 33. 8, 'And of Levi he said, 
Lei thy Thummim and Urim be wUh 
Ihy holy one.' 

1 Sam. 28, 6, ' And when Saul in- 
quired of the Lord, the Lord answered 
him not, neither hy dreams, iior hg 
Urim, nor by prophets.' 

Ezni, 3. 63, and Neh. 7. GO, 'And the 
Tirshalha said unto ihcm, that they 
should not eat of llie most holy things, 
till there stood ap a priest leilh Urim 
and ti-ilh Thummum.' 

In neither of these passages is the 
language any more decisive than the 
text before us of the question at issue. 
The first of them does indeed speak 
very eipressiy of the Urim and Thum- 
mim being put into the Breasl-platej 
and this alao would seem to be the un- 
equivocal sense of the words in ihe 
verse upon which we are now com- 
menting ; 'Thou shalt put in the breast- 
plale of judgment I'fCTI ^ nm 
IlSirlsn nathalla el hiishen hammiih- 
pat) the Uriin and Tltummim.' Chal, 
-^ra bahoahen, in or into the breatl- 
plale. The phraseology is precisely 
similar to that K.1. 25. 16, SI, 'And 
llioH shall put into tlie ark (Js fin] 
ITlXn natballa el ka^ron) llie lesti- 
rnony,' &c. Nor is it by any means 

chnngod with 3 4, in the sense of in, 
into. Tims Gen. 43. 29, 'Bury me with 
my fathers in (b») the cave that is in 
field, of Ephrun.' Ps. 104. 82, ' The 
sun arisetli, they gather themselves to- 
gether, and lay them dottn in (%) 
Iheir dens,' 1 Sam. 10. 32, 'And Iha 
Lord answered. Heboid, he hath hid 
himseir,,™jnir(ix) the ■.lull.' It would 
seem that in point of local position the 
tlrim and Thu iifflim bore the some re- 
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Jalion f> !li« Breast-plQlp wliicli iha 
Tables ofTeJlimony did fo tlia Ark of 
tho Covenant ; and accordingly R. Lot! 
lii>n Gerson in Buxlorf remarks thus upon 
llic passage before ua ; 'Because Mos-es, 
lifter inserting Ibe preciona stones in 
Ihc Pectoral, wns commanded to put 
the Urim and Thummim into the same, 
we cannot hclphelieTing thiil these were 
EOme thing which Maaes put into tlie 
Fecloral tn the same manner in which 
he put tables into the Ark, u 
he expresses both by the si 

(is nro).' 

with Ibis philological evidence be- 
fore us we know not how to avoid the 
conclnsion, that the Urim and Thitm- 
mim were actually put into the fold or 
lining of the Breasl-plate, and the only 
qncstion is, how this id^a can bs recon- 
ciled with the above position, that the 
Urim and Thummim ^id the precious 
stones were identical. The single so- 
lution whichj as far as we see, con re- 
concile two positions so a;i)iarenlly in 
conflict is, that the stones, instead of 
being tmttcardly attached to the em- 
broidered work of tlic Pecloral, and 
tlius made lisihle tn the beholder, were 
in fact placed upon its inside, or in 
other words lodged villtin the lining of 
the Breast-plate, and entirely nut of 
sight lo any eye but that of Omnis- 
cience. We do not perceive that liiero 
is any thing in the test, hon-cver rigidly 
scanned, which necessarily 






llachmen 



I tn the Breast-plate, 

tag or pocktl in which somtlhing was 
to be deposited. If it served merely js 
a gTOund for supporting the precious 
stones, th! greater part ofit would ne- 
cessarily be concealed by them, and 
what then were the use of such an ex- 
quisite and costly material? Would 
not a coarser fabric or a inetuUii: ]>late 
have better answered the purpose! 
Rabbi Solomon, us <]'iotcd by Diixtorf, 
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remarlis that 'bolli in the command 
ti> place the inscribed stones upon lbs 
shoulder of Aaron, and in the account 
of its enecution, the prepHsition '^V al, 
ujtim, occurs ia order to tcacli us that 
they were placed exierioi-ly to the 
Ephod, whereas in speaking of the 
stones of the Pectoral tho preposition 
3ior ^K e/, in, is uniformly employ- 
ed, as Ex. S8. 17, -n ril«>a mUima ba, 
IhotiahaUfiUinit. Ei.39. 10, isian 
"ava-yfuuUhi bo, and thty filled in it 
As to the subjoined phrase ^^2^ )a al 
libho, upon hia heart, that is used lo 
signify that they were to be hidden.' 

Uul it is not by philological consider 
nticMia alone that we deem this Tiew of 
the subject sustained. We have already 
adverted 10 the fact of a very remarli. 
able coincidence between the religious 
rites and usages of the Egyptians and 
Israelilcs. The extent to which these 
affinities eiisl, us ihown by the mon- 
umental seulplurpB and paintings of 
Egypt, can be lint imperfectly appre. 
ciated by those wlio are not somewhat 
conversant with the works containing 
the fuc-similes of these wonderful re- 
mains. Nearly every nrtiele of the sa- 
cred costume prescribed by God to Mo- 
ses has its counler]iarl in the pictured 
dresses of the Egyptian priests ; and in 
regard lo the otgectsnooi under consid- 
eration and some other peculiarities of 
the Mosaic system, we are strongly 
inclined to the opinion, that so few 
particulars are given .because it is taken 
foi granted that Ihey icerc aufficientty 
knoua before Naliinanides observes 
that wheneier the mention of any of 
(liQ sacred thiogs is introduced by (he 
use of the de&iitc or emphatic article H 
A, the, It implies that it was soinelliing 
previously designated or known. Thus 
it is ordered in general terms, ' (hey 
shall make an ark,' ' thou shah make a 
table,' ' thou shall malte a candlestick,' 
Sec, but when we come lo the lei( be. 
fore us it is said, ' ihou shall put in the 
!iri.'asi-pla(c of jiidgmen( theVtim and 
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i somethins which " 



rn liki 



.<! from 



Le, H'e xro Lold, in Gen. S. !4, that <God 
ploced (lie cheeubimt {D'^ntPt hak- 
keruiiiia) st lliu ensl i>r tlic garden 
ofEdtn,' as somelliiiig too »iil known 
ID need a jiarticular dcsoripliou. Now 
if we conld obtnia eridvncc tliat any 
similar usage prevailed amo 
ancient Egypliaiis, espciially 

obviously go far to counlenai 
idea, that tlie jewBlled ap[«ndage lo llic 
Pcotoial was a. matter with wliich bolb 
Moses aiid the people bad alrsmly be- 
comB familiar in the land of llieic bond- 
age. By a singular fortuity it so ba.'p- 
peas, that we are possessed of jus 
evidence that we want iu relation lo 
this poiui. Jfot only do the Egypt 
paintings exhibit the )>cctoral ornaai 
answering to tJie Jewish hoshen 
breast-plate, but in two of the Gn 
historians, viz., Diodorus Siculus i 
.JElian we find the espvcsa record which 
Mr. Wiiltinsnn has emboitied in the Ibl- 
Inwiug passage (Man. and Cast, of Anc. 
Egypt, vol. 2. p. as.), 'When a case 
was brought for trial, it was customary 
for the nroh-judgo lo pal a golden chain 
around his neck, to which was suspend- 
ed a small figure of Truth or orna- 
mented wilh precious stones. This was 
in fact a represent alioa of the goddess 
-who WHS worshipped under the double 
character of trulk and justice, anil 
whose name, Tkmti, appears lo have 
been (he origin of the Hebrew thvra- 
mim, a word accoriling to the Seplua- 
glni translation, implying trvlh, and 
bearing a further analogy in its plural 
termination. And whal malies it more 
remarkable is, (hat (he chief priest of 
the Jews, who, before (he election of a 
king, was also (he judge of tlie nalion, 
was alone entitled lo wear this hoi 



of the 



3 Egyptiai 



moreover affirmfd by ihe traveller Pe- 
ter du Val (hat he saw a mummy at 
Cairo, round (he neck of which was a 
chain having a golden plate suspended 
fntm it, which lay on the breast of the 
person, and on whicli was engraved the 






This I 



poxed to have been one of the supreme 
judges ; and in all likelihood the bird 
was the emblem of truth, justice, or in- 

This Is certainly a remarkable set of 
coiacidcnces, and the force of it in Ibe 
argument is not to be weakened by (hs 
intimation, that this official badge was 
worn by eitil magistrates among the 
Egj'ptians. The truth is, the religion 
of tliat )icople was so interwoven with 
their laws and government that Iheir 
king! were of the sacerdotal order, and 
tile jadkial functions were ejercised 
by the priests. As In nearly all the 
governments of that early period of tlic 
world, so among the Egyptians, the 
people were tanghl to regard (heir rulers 
as clothed with diviru authority, as 
the immediate delegates and viceger- 
ents of the gods ; and especially in tlio 
ndminislralioB of justice, it was their 
object lo beget the universal belief that 
their decisions were in fact divine ora. 
clea. Asscarcely any thing of moment 
in private life Tias undertaken vrilhout 
cnnsiilling oracles, so especially was 
this the case in matters of government 
It was of Ibe highest importance (hat 
the impression slioulil prevail that it 
was done with the concurrence of the 
gods. 

tJovr that precious stones were in- 
slrumenlally emjiloyed in this kind of 
divination which had respect to the ad- 
ministration of juHlice, or the delivery 
of Jadielal oraclei, is very largely and 
lucidly proved by Daubai in his in- 
valuable 'Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse,' ch. ai, when treating of (he 
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thors he ihows iSal a peculEar mysti 
virlue was altributed to gems be ami 
lels and charms, anil as a niediuiii of 
coiiveis? ill general with clemoi,^ ani 
Fliirils of the invitLbie world. Tiiu; 
Pliny Bays that the jatper was won 
ercry where over the Easl for amulets 
and of the amdiiyst he remarksj tliat 
according lo popular belief if Ihc name 
oflheRunand moon he written on this 
kind of stones, and lliey be susjiendcd 
from the neck by llie feathers of cer- 
tain birds, they wilt resist the effect of 
poison, anil avert hail, loiusls, &c. ; 
and the satne virtue he ascribes to 
tnteralda provided they have the figure 
of an eagle or scarabzus inscribed upon 
them. We may agree with him in the 
remark that ^uch things cannot well be 
written without eicitiiig tlie contempt 
and derision of the human race; but 
however vain were such notions. It is 
Clear that they influenced the practice 
of the ancients ; ami ihey enable us bet- 
ter to understand the reason and origin 
of their sacred symbolical use. Epiph- 
antus also, in speaking* of the gems on 
the High Priest's Breast-pint e, takes 
notice of the virtues assigned to them 
by the magicians. Of the enierald he 
says it is accounted lo possess a pn^ 
nosticaling power; of iho janjier, thai 
it drives away spectres and delusions 
which were attributed to demons ; ond 
the same of the Ugure and hyacinth. 
As therefore these magical and mys- 
tical notions respecting the virtues nf 
gems did beyond question prevail among 
the ancient pagans, especially the Egyp- 
tians and the Chaldeans ; as they were 
undoubtedly employed in l\ieir judicial 
and or<icu/iir transactions, we cannot 
But deem it allogcthcr probable that 
there was a certain degree of assimi- 
lation, or latenl inter-relation, between 
the Hebrew Breast-plate with its Urini 
and Thiimmim, and the jen-e)led collar 
or pectoral of the Egyptian judge. liut 
althongli thus related in general as a 
medium oforaculiu' revelation, yet they 



would of course differ according to the 
different scope and genius of their to- 
spective institutions. While «ith the 

stitiun, to magic, and idukliy, n'ii}i tlio 
Hebrews Ihey were inslitLHril liir a jiiir- 
poso directly the revevse. Tlity were 
designed to call them away from tlic 
practice of all unhallowed divinations 
and auguries, and lix their dependence 
upon the true Cod. That people were 
indeed permitted to avail themselves of 
an oracle on great emergencies; but 
that oracle was divine. It was the true 
God, Jehovah, omniscient, omnipotent, 
and infallible. And though he was 
pleased, in accommodation lo their 
mental condition and cajiacities to re- 
lain and incorporale into his ritual cer- 
tain usages, to which Ihey had been 
familiar in other coimciions, yet Ihey 
were henceforth lialloKid usages, and 
never to he associated with any idol- 
atrous sentiments or aims. The use of 
precious stones by those that minister- 
ed at heathen temples was nothing but 
deceit, delusion, and fraud. They were 
instrumental in uttering oracles which 
were enigmatical, ambiguous, and false. 
In God's worship Ihey were Ifrim and 
T/itmmtm, clmrnena and certainty, 
light and perfection, lacking nothing 
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I, uothin. 



truth of ttcoomplishmenl. ' To show 
hnw all Ibis is suitable,' says Daubnz, 
'to the principles of the symbolical 
language, by which alone the true no- 
tion and full force of the wor.l tTrim is 
to bo undcrslood,we need only lo re- 
member that Cod was the king and 
ruler of Israel, and that his oraclea 
were the special ordern and commands 
which he gave lo thai people to govern 
and guide them. Now all kind of gov- 
ernracnl, according lo the style of those 
oges, which were acrjuainled nilh sym- 
bolical notions, v-ns rej>rewnti'd by 
light i because the lights or kminarirs 
direct and show (he way, uid by ciin- 
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Ecquonce govern men, who nllicrwise 
should not know n>hat to do nr whither 
to go. TliewordlAurnmimjoinKlta lliv 
vrim, Biid showing this light to be true 
and yerfect, implied tliut nhntsoever 
fioQ jhouM by the itrim foretel, wcmld 
certainly como to jiass. So Ihot when 
God gavo hia urim, or lighlt of diret- 

to bring loperfection oil Ihoac couaso 
which lie then discovered to them, 
was u|)on this account that Christ 
called, John, 8. IS, ' the light of tl 
world,' and also, John, 14. 6, ' ihe tni; 
Ihe Irutk, and the life.' For (liesc lidi 

all flifl world ; nnd he is llic Urim and 
'TkKJnlaim, the lii^poscr oi 
of God lo giiiile and rule 
bring lo perffCliaa oil the mystery 
or God, which is in hriiig men to cter 
nal lilG. Hence in the Xew Jcru 
salem, wherein that mystery is per 
fetled, lie is wLlh the Father the Luaiin 
ary tticteof. So that tliis New JerusEi. 
lem being foundi^d or brgna upon tin 
oracles and UgM of the Q|instle9 of 
Jesus Christ, sliull be coniidetcd by hav- 
ing therein the great Urini nud Tiium. 
mim, which gives light to all that are 
therein.' This New Jerusalem stale, 
Iherefore, is one in which uU the will, 
counsel, and promises of God from the 
beginning of the world are lo be per- 
fecled. It is in that glorious state (hat 
their accomplishment is lo result; but 
more especially Ihnso which hayo been 
made from tlie beginning of the Gospel 
Jispensation by the ajiosties of the 
i.nnib, who laid tlio first Ibundation of an 
universal church, and have conseijuently 
their names wrillen on the symbols of 
that foundalion. 

We havo enlarged thus fully in the 
[vreceding train of remark on Ihc origin 
and primitive notions of theUriniojid 
Thummiin, not only on account of 



iinporl 



III also 



identity wiih the precious stones anit 
their true position in the Breast-pialo 
From an attentive consideratioa'of the 
whole, we cannot bat deem the infei. 
cnce very fair, that the gems, thouoll 
perhaps permanenlly attached to ihs 
Pectoral, were yd placed in the inaidt 
of its folds when doubled, and thus in a 
still more emphatic sense borne ' upon 
the hearl' of the High Priest. Yet as 
ive cunnot claim an entire certainty for 
this explanation we have represented 
the Breasl-iilatc in the preceding cut as 
having the form and appearJuce usually 
nscrilied to it. The matter is left lo (he 
cnlighti'ned judgment of the reader. 

II. Wo have now to devote a few 
sentences to Ihe discussion of the man- 
ner in which responses were given to 
the consultations mode by the High 
Priest through the medium of the Urtin 
and Thummim. And here the cloud, 
in which a remote antiquity has in- 
veloped the question, is made f 









jceturee. Among (he Rabbinical writers 
there is a pretty generuil agreement as 
lio ocenaiona on wliich lliose consull- 
nswerc resorted to, vix., that they 
e of a pu6(ie nnd not of a pTicott 
ire. As the High Priest apjwared 
before God in such eases with Ihe names 
of all the twelve tribes on his Breast- 
plate, so they suppose that the counsel 

on tlic behalf of o/l the tribes, as hal- 
ing relation lo interests which concern, 
ed (hem all ; as for instance matters of 
id war, the election of rulers, 
iho duties of the king on special emer- 
ge. But as to Ihe precise moit 
of the responses, their diversities of 

■ ow that Ihey were as littla ' 
furnished with a cine to it as ourselves, 
tralent belief seems lo have 
been, that tiie letters engraved on the 
ones were cffecled in some 

lite, depression or elevation, 
of the successive letters composing tha 
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't shrJl have a binding of wo^ea 



aiisM-cr enabled ihe Hiali PrieM to roiid 
the response in, or rellccted from, his 
Breast-plate. Kut this in most taxen 
Vfould liave hcen impossible, as ths 
names of the twelve sods of Jacob do 
no! contaia all the letters of the He- 
brew alphabet, nor can we concoivc 
hoH' Ihe letters sliould have been raised 
nr llliimiiiulcd in stich order as tu con- 
Key an intelligible answer. A far more 
probable opinion is, that the Urim and 
Tlnimraim were Micrely a reqvlsilt cir- 
cvmiilaTice in the consullution ; that Ihry 
simply pu( thi High Priest into a con- 
dition to receive reapontea, and timt 
these responses wlieii duly sought were 
given in an audible voice from betu-een 
the Chemhiia. Tliis seems supported by 
the fact, that this method of obtaining 
Ihe divine response is described as ' ask- 
ing at Ihe mo-alh of the Lord.' ' Wliat- 
ever was the precise medium through 
which the response was convoyed, the 
mode in which tlie priest acted is 
Bufficiently plain. When any national 
emergency arose tor wliicli the law had 
made nu provision, the High Priest ar- 
rayed himself in his Breast-plate and 
ponlificBl vesimenIB, and went into the 
holy place, and standing close before 
the vail, bul not onleriiig wilhin it, 
Elated the question or dilflcully, and re- 
ceived an answer. Several instances 
will occur of this manner of consntting 
Ihe Lord. It is an opinion wliich has 
at least tlia tacit sanction of Scripture, 
that the mndo of consulting the Lord by 
Urim and Thummim only subsisted un- 
der tlic theocracy, and while the Tober- 
nielo still remained. Spencer strongly 
urges that Ihe Urim and Thummim 
were essentially connected with the 
Iheocralic government of the Hebrews. 
While the Lord was their immediate 
governor and king, it was necessary 
that llicy should he enabled I o consult 



him on important matters, and obtain 
his directions on occasions of difficulty. 
This method was also established for 
the purpose of consulting God in mai- 
lers that concerned the common interest 
of the entire nalion. On both these 
grounds Ihe oracle might well cease 
wlicn Iho tlieocracy terminated by llio 
kingdom becoming liereditary in llie 
person and family of Solomon ; and 
alill more, when Ihe division of tlie nu. 
tion into two kingdoms at his death 
rendered the inlereslsof the n; 



lothes 









red boobs of 
consulthig the Lord by Urim and Thum- 
mim from the time of the erection to 
the (lemolilion of Solomon's Temple; 
and that it did not aflerv.'ards exist is 
en all hands allowed.' Fict. Bible. 



31,33. Thou shall make ihe robe of 
the cpkod, &c. This is a garment dis- 
tinct from anylhal has yet been men 
lioned. It is called Ihe ' robe of the 

mediately under it. Its Hebrew name is 
i-'Sa metl, rendered in IheGr.i.nJnrw 
iTjJnojj, on vnder-sarment reaching 
dou'n to Ihe feel. Vnlg. 'Tunic of (he 
Ephod.' Arab. 'A rain-shedding cloak.' 
Lulh. 'A silk robe.' Belg. 'A mantle. 
Jon. and Trem. ' Pallium, o c/ooS.' 
The me'il was a distinjuishing priestly 
vestment, and therefore Christ appears, 
Rev. J. 13, 'clothed with a garmcvl 
dovntolkejeet (mrlnpn),' (o show him- 
self the Great High Priest of Ihe church. 
It was a long linen gown of sky blue 
color, reaching to ilie middle of the leg. 
It was all of one piece, and so formed 
as to he put on, not lilcc other garments 
which are open in front, but li'ue a sur- 
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work round about ihe hole of it, as 33 KAnd beneath, upon the hem 
ft were ihe hole of an habergeon, of it thou sha!t make pom^ranates 
that it be not rent. o/hiue, aiid o/ purple, ando/scar- 

rnrnif^tlof the cxnct number oSl\\e ^xiv- 
irruimtvs and bells. The Rabbinical 

ing, ihe-ie were 12 in all, Tvliith is 

1 doubllcss as probable ns any otiier coii- 

r jecluri! on the subject, tl will be <tb- 

id, that wldle the body oflhe Robe 

entirely of blue, this nniamenlal 



a binding or well to pretej 
rending, and with openings m 
lu the sides in place of sleevi 
its lower border were tassel 
Lluo, purple, njid scarlet, in I 
pomegrunateB, interspersed i 
gold bells, in order ti 
when the High Priest w 
out from the holy plai 
which IS given lielnw 



33. ThoM thalt malie pomegranales 
•p-\ rimmoa. The term 'pomegiaiiali 
is compounded otpana, apple, and jro 
nata, giaintd, from its rcseioUanco, 
wheaopened, toano^p(«J^«D/gmin. 
It grows wild in Palcstiue, and in other 
parts of Syria, as well as in Persia, 
Arabia, Egypt, and the southern parts 
of Europe, and in some portions of our 
own country. Tlie fruit is tlie size of 
an orange, flattened at the end like an 
apple; and when cullivaled is ofa beau- 
tiful color and highly grateful flavor. 
The rind is at first green ; but in Augitst 




tomes thick and hanl, yet easily brok- 
cu. Tile inside of the pomegrBiiale is 
of a bright pink, with skinny partitions 
like those of .he orBiige, filled with s 
subacid juice and a great multitude 
of white and purplish red seeds. The 
flower, which is of a scarlet color, 
is peculiarly beautiful, and it is prob- 
ably to the flower that allusion is had. 
Cunt. 4. 3, where the royal hridcgroom 
compares the cheeks of his bride to a 
' piece of pomegranate,' though others 
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itself, Ihe chr^eks being called ii 

Talmudic language, the pomegranates i among Ihe mos 

tf the face. The annexed cut will give I vegetable world. 



it I nn idea of th" firm of 
>e flnu-er of (his plant, b 




The Pomegranate nbonncl- mme j 
tieularly in Syrm and Ih^ aiiLient 1 
Sjrta, where it ivas held sacred nnd • 
tcred into the symbols of the heatl 
worship, as is plainly to be inferreil 
from its giving name to bji idolat 
temple, 2 Kings, 5. 18, called 'Ihe 
hotise of Rimmon,' i, e. the Pomegran- 
ate. In Persia Iho heads of sceptres 
and houorary staves were formed in the 
shape of a Pomegranate. It was also 
held sacred in Egypt ; and in all cotiii- 
triea where it was not to be found, the 
poppy, which also abownda in seeds, 
was chosen inits stead. Both were de- 
dicated by Ihe pagans to the gentralirt 
powers, Iheir numerous seeds render- 
ing Ihem an apt emblem of prolific 
praptTliei, Hence at marriages the 
bride was crowned with a dmplet in 
which were inserted the Howers of 
pomegranates and poppies as nn omen 
oi fruitfttlntsa. As then the idea of 
/ruilfai increase is prominent among ' 
the symbolical notions attached to this 
plant and its fruit, there is perhaps 
ample ground for the sn^eslion, that 
this singular appurtenance to the High 
Priest's dress, in conjunction with the 
t ells, was designed to intimate that tlie 
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should 



the sound of the 
doctrine of Clirist and the apostles 
should come, then it »)iould bear fruit, 
or that churches should be gathered 
bringing forth the frvits of righteous- 
ness ; the preaching of the gospel 
should be tlie means of begetting n 
spiritual progeny zealous o(goad icorka. 
The remarlis of Prof. Edwards are too 
pertinent to this point not to be cited 
in the present connexion. 'The golden 
' " ■ Ephod, hy their 






sound do well re 



resent the good profession 1 
saints make ; and the pomegranates 
the fruit they bring forth. And as in 
the hem of llie (robe of the) Ephod, 
bells and pomegranates were constantly 
connected, as is once and again observ- 
ed, — ' a golden bell and a pomegranate, 
a golden bell and a pomegranate' — fo 
it is in the tme saints. Their good pro- 
femion, and their goo<l fruit, do con- 
stantly accompany one another. THo 
fnsit they bring in life answers the 
pleasant sound of their profession.' 

Treat, on AJecl, Part III. p. 395.. 

ir Of blue, purple, atarlel. Sec. Al. 
though tlie body of this garment was of 
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let, round about the hem thereof; 
and bells of gold faetweua them 
round about ; 

34 Aguldenbellandapomegraii- 
oie, a golden bell and a pomegraii- 
ule, upon the lieiii of ihc robe 
rouud about. 

35 And it shall be upon Aaron, : 
' ir: and his sound shall be 



o]io uniform color, a beautiful biHi', 
yet tlie skirts were ornamented wiili 
iJiis parli-colured fringe-work, nroughl 
SDiiiewhal like the silken (lalU, or Imll- 
tassels, of modern uphoUlcry, into the 

tlinpe of the fruit here mentioned. 

V BcUsiifgiild. Of the suggesting origl 
of (liisparl of tiie dress of the Uigh Priei 
it is dilScuIt to give an; account. That 



bells 1 



uukitov 



t from (he T: 
gum naEst.a.]D, whero Ahnguerussa 
(0 lluinaii ' Go to my wardrobe, and 
tukc onu uf iiiy best purple clLKiks, and 
of the liest silk rpsls, with ^eiiis ul the 
four corners of it, and golden btlla and 
po/aegratialea hanging round about.* 
Michaelis conjectures that the Oriental 
kings of that period sere accustomed 
to wear lilllo bells u[Jon some part of 
their robes in order to give nniice that 
llial ihey were near hy, and (hat the 
penpio might retire. Hence perhaps 
the use of belts as a symbol of the rev- 
erence due to holy places. Tliis idea 
is favored by the strong language, v. 
3D, where the puniBhnient of death is 
threatened upon Ihc neglect of tlds cere- 
mony ; viliicli would seem to imply that 
as in the etiquette nf an Eastern court, 
no one would rush rudely, or without 
EDinc kind of annunciation, into tho 
]>resence of the sovereign, so the High 
Priest WAS not to bo guilty of the irrev- 
erence of a|)proaclii»g Ihc Oracle with- 
out some kind of signal of liis coming, 
jtiiother use of this appendage of the 
iiwnlle, as inferred from Eci:los. -15. 
■J B, was, that the jn'opla coIImI^-iI in 
the court ojound the tanctuary mi;jht 



heard when lie goeth in unto the 
holy place before the Lokti, and 
when he comelh out, that lie die 

36 IT And ' thou shalt make a 
plate o/pure gold, and grave upon 
It like the engravings of a signet, 
HOLIMEKS I'O THE LORD. 

■di.SS, 30. Zech, 11.80, 

be admonished of the High Priest's en- 
trance into tlie Holy Place, and so 
unite their prayers with Ids incenso 
olfcring, 'An everlasting covenant he 
made with him (Aaron), and gave him 
the priesthood among the people ; ho 
beaniided him with comely ornaments, 
and clothed him with a robe of glory. 
lie put upon him perfect glory; and 
slreugtheni^d him with rich garments, 
wiili hrccclies, uith u long robe, and 
the ephod. And lie compassed him with 
pomegranates, and with many golden 
bells round about, tliat as he went there 
might be a sound, and a noise made 
that might be heard in the temple, for 
a memorial to the children of his peo. 
pie.' If this be well founded, and the 
sound of the bells had principal refiT- 
ence to the people, to remind Ihem of 
the proper spirit and deportment to be 
observed on the occasion, then it may 
be suggested that tlie phrase, ■ tlial he 
die not/ is perhaps to be undpjatood 
of Aaron, but to bu rendered imper- 
ially, ' that one die not,' ' that there 
no dying,' i. e. that no one may jire- 
samptuowsly lay aside the becoming 

rleath. The original will no doubt ad- 
ndt of this construction, but whellier it 
he the true one, we are not prepared to 



38. Thou shall make a plait of purt 
gold, &c. iieh. fiS tsilx. Gr. ^^rakor 
ptlol, Icuf. Vulg. 'Lamina,' plate, 
Arab, 'Killel.' I.iilh. 'Forehead-plate ' 
original word fiy izUx, from 
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flS tzuiz, to fioUTisb, is generally 
understood to signify a jloicer, and the 
Greek rendering yetai would seem lo 
be Idunded upon tliis seaiic, implying 
eiilier lliitt llie pluie wss itseli' of the 
form of a flower, or vas curiously 
wrouglit with Jlower-nock. Such aUo 
was pUitily tlie opinion of Joseplius, 
wIlo giies B minute dcsctiption of tlie 
piulicular kindof iiotvetor calyx wliicii 
was ligured upon the ptalc. Itoseuniul- 
let, howeier, contends ibal litis render- 
ing in tliis place is founded upon a falite 
interpretation of f'Z, whieli dnca not, 
lie says, legitimately signify a fioaet, 
nor lias it any relalioii to fioti'era or 
^icer-u'orft, but properly df notes soine- 
tliinj glutening, radiant, effulgtnt, and 
is here applied 10 tlie plate on the Mitre, 
frnni Ihe^iuAingspieiiLlDriwIiidi beam- 
ed from it. But the idea^ of ^uriiA- 
ing and of emilling splendor are some- 
what closely related in all languages, 
Hs nothbg is mora common nith us for 
instance than tospeak of the firigAineis 
or splendid hues of flowers, and from 
the usus loquendi of tlie term it cannot 
at all be questioned that the dominant 
sense of 'f-'S is thai oCfiou-ert aifiov^ 
ering planli. Yet it is very [wssible 
that the two ideas of effloreicence and 
tkiaing may be combined in this pas- 
sage, especially if we suppose, as we 
think was undoubtedly the case, that 
some kind of ;lora( ornament was 
wrought upon the glistening gold plate 
of llie Miire. In describing the exe- 
cution of this order, Ex. 39. 3D, it is 
said, ■ they mode the plale nf the holy 
crown (lU-pn Ita f'S («t(Z niscj" 
hakkodeali) of pure gold,' ic, where 
"ITJ nizer comes from a verb signify- 
ing lo separate, and hence denotii^ a 
crown as a mark of separation or dis- 
lindian. So also the original word for 
mitre occurs Job, 29. 14, where it is 
rendered 'diadem,' leading us to the 
inference that the eaccriloial niitrv is 
closely allied with the kingly crown. 
Thus too Lei- S. 9, ' and lie put the 
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mitte upon his head ; also npon the 
mitre, even uiion his fore-front, Jid he 
put the golden plate, the holy crovn; 
as the Lord con^manded Moses.' In 
like manner we find it said Ps. 133, ]e, 
'upon himself sflaK his croim flourish 
(Tin f ■'SI yalzilx niiro).' Here it 
is difiicult lo account for the idea of a 
crown's flourishing, ejcept upon the 
auppostion of some kind o[ floral ap- 
peudj^s bring connected w-lh it in 
the miud of the writer ; and this might 
hare arisen from the fact, that the 
earliest crown was merely a chaplel, 
garland, or wreath bound around the 
head; or from the beautiful wrought 
flower-work on the priestly Blitre oi 
Aaron. But whatever uncertainty may 
otherwise envelope the subject, this is 
clear beyond question, that the Plate 
was the prill cipu I part of the Mitre, and 
that the badges of the priesllg are 
closely interwoven with those of the 
Icingty dignity in the appointed vesture 
of the Jewish pontifl", For this fact a 
twofold reason may be assigned. In 
the first place, the entire nation of Is- 
rael was in a sense concentrated in the 
person of the High Priest, llieir bead 
and represenlalivc. It was the high 
prerogative of this favored people to be 
chosen as a 'royal priesthood,' a 'king- 
dom of priests,' and the unity of the 
ttatioti, in this exalted chnracler, was 
made visible in the persoo of him who 
was ordained as their supreme dignita- 
ry. Kolhing therefore would be more 
natural or appropriate tlian that cor 
responding symbols or badges of this 
twofold distinction should appear oil 
the heud-drcss of the High Priest, as 
we here learn to have faren the fact. 
Indeed the Jewish tradition amplifiea 
this idea somewhat, and affirms a thret- 
fold dignity of their race, which they 
say was indicated by a triplet of crowns, 
viz., the crown of the priesthood, the 
crown of the kingdom, and the crown 
of the law. — Secondly, this conjunction 
of sacerdotal and rnjiof tiymbals in the 
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37 AndlhnushaUputitonablue 
lace, that it may lje upon the mi- 



tre; upon the fore-front of tiie n 
Ire it shall be. 




being rBiTiiiiiicd of llie great principle 
viliiirli Jehovah woiild liave (o jiervaije 
all 1)19 u>«r>^hip, and uhich is else- 
where Eo solemnly annonnted, 'i will 
■" ■ all thcin thai draw 



plat. 



r Hon. 



. LOBD 



Heb. mnii TDlp kodesh la-Yehocah, 
hnlinrs! to Jckavah, or i!ie Mlvess of 
JeliBceh, accnrdins lo the Gr. whith hiis 
''•Y'i''i>ii itiuiin., tlieholinem, or mnctiji- 
rulloti, tifihe Tj>rd. Tliis was perhnps 
iho most conspi ell oils ohjecl oflheHiRh 
Priest's dress, and was in fact a signlf- 
icniit memento of the character of the 
euLirc service in which he Bostained so 
prominent a part. By this inscription 
the wearer became 'as n oily set on a 
hill, which cannot be bid ;' Ihe bright 
memorial incessantly, though Rilently, 
proElaiming tothacye, to the Learl , to 



niifh n 



boly, 



of CO 



.10 me.' And ti 

I it should serve as a 
of the equicaleiit iiil 
' he which hath calli 
ba holy 



all n 



Ind thou ahell put it on alilvt 
ill idiomalic ei])ressinn for 'put 
.' It was 10 bang by a ribbon 

the words following, and as rep- 
ented in (lie cut. The Talmudists 
rover aay, [here were tliroe ribbons, 
: at each ear, and one in the middle 
isiiig OTcr the head. We have ac- 
ilingly so represented i 



mailer 
incnnsistcucy in supposing 






have 
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38 And it shall lie upon Aaron's 
forehead, that Aaron may "bear 

><rer.43. Lev.10. 17, <b S9, B. Numb. IB, 
Hebr.S.M. I'pct.slsi. ' ' " 

been llie case. IT Thai it laaij be 

upon the mitri. Heb. tlE32a mifine- 
phelh, from ^^'S Izanaiih, tu urap, to 
enuirap, lo roll round. The lerni ap- 
plies itself at once to the style of head- 
dress common among the Arabs, Turlis, 
Persians, and other Orientnl nations, 
called the tarban, and formed of a num- 
ber of swathes or foldings of cloth. As 
nothing is said of the precije /orm of 
tha High Priest's Milre, we ure doubt- 
less at liberty 



the iniquity of the holy things, 
which the children of Israel shall 
all their holy gifts; anil 
it shall be always upon his forc- 

that he look the diadem from his head 
to bind up the wounds of Lysimucbus. 
From these tilles we perceive new 
evidence that the priestly Milro caf. 
rted at the same time a kingly import ; 
^d it is even supposed that the in- 
celerate predilection of the Orientnls 
for the turban arises from the belief 



ofs( 






c of 



n the n 






ban, though perhaps of more Iban usual 
amiditude. By theancient Greeks this, 
kind of covering; for the liead was called 
linra, and ctdaHt, and sometimes dja- 
deiaa; and that it vias not uiiusuai to 
liave il made of Jine linen, us in the 
present case, is clear from the liict Ihat 
Justin relalcs of Alexander the fireal, 



lovtrtignly still chnging ( 
Milre of Aaron merely covered tlie 
crown and upper part of the head with- 
out desceniling low upon the forehead, 
whith was left bare for Ibe golden Plate 
10 lie u]ioii il below the edge of llie 
Mitre, In this respect the Mitre of the 
High Priest dilFered from the bonnets 
of the common priests, which having 
no plate sunk lower on the forehead, la 
other points the general resemblance 
was very striking. 





38. ThalAaronma-jbcartheiniquity. 
&c. The implication jdainly is, ihM 
there might be, unconsciously perhaps 
10 the offerers, some defects in the 
oblations presented, which were gra- 
ciously poriioned— a frequent sense of 
6ornc or carried in Iht Scriptures— by 
in of (he llijh Fiivsl ap- 






,erfc.tly , 
r prcsi 



The elTicacy, however, of this inter- 
mediation on the pan of Aaron appears 
to be in some way more especially con- 
centrated in this resplendent inscribed 
pbte upon bis forehead, and this we 
tliliik cau ouly be understood by refii* 
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head, that mey may be vaccepie 
before the Lord. 
39 HAnd thou shalt cmbroide 



ence to the typical characlei nhicli ih 
U^h Piiest sustained. Cbriiit, we wel 
Ieqdw, is represented as ' bearing th 
sina,' i.y. the pnnii'tmeni due lo ih 
sins of men. Aaron in his office was 
lype of Chtisl, snii accordingly is rc( 
resented not only as mating on atom 
meni in general for the sins of the pec 
pie, by the sacrifives oflered, but sis 
as making an atonement for the jnt^^i 
fictiom 0/ the atonttnent ilielf. Thi 
was done, it appears, by what we mn; 
lerm the memorial and typical virtU' 
of the shining plate of the Mitre, upon 
the ii 



H God ii 



sup. 



posed lo Inuk and thereby be reminded 
of ihM perfect ' holiness to the Lord' 
nhich should so preeminently distin- 
guish ihe great Mediator whom Aaron 
represented. The following passages 



fully lo convey the import of the 
guage, Ps. S4. 9, 'Behold, O God 
shield, and look upon the face of tl 
anointed.' Ps. 132. S, 10, 'Let 
[iriests be clothed witl r ghteo is I1 




the coat of fine linea, and lliou 
shall make the mitre ofSne linen, 
and ihou shatt make Ine girdle of 
needle-work. 

and lei thy saints shout for joy. For 
Ihy servant David's sake, lurnnolaway 
tke /ace of thiae anointtd.' i. e. be 
propitious by looking upon Ihe face) 
regard iha significance of Ihe golden 
plate. The prayers emhrncing this ex- 
pression appear to have a special allu- 
sion to the imperfections of the holy 
(Aingjof the people of God. 



39, Thou 3halt embroider the coal of 
fine linen, &c. Heb. COm kelhoneth. 
This was 

wiih slee. 
close to the body, and extended down 
to the feet. This garment was not pe- 
culiar to tlie High Priest, hut was sim- 
ilar to that worn by tlie olher priests 
while officiating. Whal hecttmeofthe 
tunic of the High Priesls we do not 
know ; but tliat of tlie common priests 
was unravelled when old, and made 
■icks for the lamps burnt in the 



I, being a long robe 
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40 T " And for Aaron's sons thou 
shall make coats, and ihou shah 
fiake foi them girdles, and bonnets 
-^nait thou make for them- for glory 
and for beauty. 

41 And ihou shnlt put them upon 



V Girdle ofneedlt-mork. Heb. BMk 
abntl. This was a piece offina twined 
linen, cmbroideted wiih blue, purple, 
and scarlet, and wbich went round the 
body. Josephus says it was embroider- 
ed with fiowers ; and aieo stales that il 
was four fingers broad, and lba(, after 
being wound twice around the body, it 
was fastened In front, and llie ends al- 
lowed 10 hang down to the feel, on 
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Aaron thy brother, and his sons 
wJthhim: and shall yanoint ihem, 
and 'consecrate them, and sanctify 
them, that they may minister un- 
to me in the priest's office. 



des sajs the Ginlle was three finger* 
broad, and tbirty.iwo cubits long; be. 
ing, as its length neiessatily implies, 
■vound many (imos round Ihe body. 



t be e 



cngth, 



Ibis Girdle « 
if tt 

seem eitraordioary to tliose wlio are 

acquninled with the ordinary length ol 

Otienlal girdles, and Ihe number o( 

les llieyare carried arounil ihe body, 

le Girdle >■■- ■- ■ 




■ mSrW mig. According 
boDtk. Gr. i.nJ„p!.5, tiaras. Vulg. 'Tia- Bonnets came down lower upon iho 
ras.' As a diiferenl term is usfd to ! forebeail ihfji the Mitre, and rose up 
designate Ihe article here menliont'd hiqhpr like an liillocb, as Ihe original 
from thai which is applied lo the Milre is derived from J23 gfin, n billodt, a 
oflhe High Priest, there was probably ' knoll. In other words they were of j 
■ante diflcrence in tlie furni ; but what more tonUal shnpc than the Milre 
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42 And thou shall make them 
tlinen breeches to cover their na- 
kedness: from the loins evea mito 
the thighs they shall reach; 

43 And they shall be upon Aaron, 
and upon his sons, when they come 
in unto the tabernacle of the con- 






ilie a< 



impanying i 



t for 



the probable diSeretica betu'een them. 

IT For gloTy and /or btauty. Ho- 

ihin; is more obvious Ihan tbat the 
priestly attire was to be so ordered as 
to present an idr of impressive sptrndor 
and got^ou^nes;, that a becoming 

persons of ihose 

to U), lliey present merely a gaudy 
spectacle, a sliowy pageant, ei;cept 
far as wc fi our eye upon Iheir (; 



holy place; that they * bear n< 
iquily and die. ^ It s/ialt be a 



ieal import. Here, and here only, in 
Ihe glory of grace and the beauty of 
Aolinesa, wliich they shadowed forth, 
do we behold Ihe true glorj and beautg 
oflhese sacred robes. It is only as the 
light of the substance is refleeted upon 
the symbol, that ihe eymbol itself can 




The Bonbets. 



which tllDHgh last mentioned were the 
Drsi put on. 'The ancient Jews, like 
the modern Arabs and some other Ori- 
inlals, did not generally wear drawers 



. bjtl 



e then; 



SIS reached 

ffore or behind, but 
were drawn up around tha body by 
strings, like a ]>urse. This resembles 
the linen drawers worn by the Turks 
and Persians at the present day, ex- 
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cept that thtj rcacb rather li^lr 
knee. They are very wide " 
and when drawn on are faslened 
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iglil arounfl Ihe body by m 



of t 



In concluding this ar 
priestly robes, it may be u!<eful to r<? 
peat that (he roues common <o all vinri 
—Ihe Drawers, the Embroidered Coal. 
Ihe Girdle, aod the Turban ; but, besides 
this, the High Priest wore the Ephnd, 
Ihe Robe of the Ephod with its Bells 
and Pomegranates, the Breast-plate 
over the Ephod, tiie Shoulder-pieces 
onyx'Stone, and the engraved omameni 
of pure gold in front orhis turban. Th( 

the Scripture for llieir opinion, tliat (be 
robes were bo essential a part of Ihe 
priestly character, that wUhout tliein a 
pries( had no more righi than private 
persons, or even foreigners, to officiate 
at the altar. Il seems that the old 
rohes of the priests, as already men- 
tioned in the Note on v. 39, v-cre un. 
ravelled, to be burnt as widts for the 
tamps at the feast of tabernacles. What 
was done with those of the High Priest 
is not known ; but analogy would seem 
to render it probable that they were 
limitarly used for the lamps in the tab- 
ernacle. We may remark also that 
Bi no shnes or sandals are mentioned 




ig the sacred restmenls, it is sup- 

1 tlie priests always ministered 

oot. This is perhaps confirmed by 

act that Moses, before the symbol 

]hovah at the burning bush, was 

)mmanded to put off his shoes. 

43. Thai they bear not iniqaity and 

■e. That is, that they do not expose 



of J( 



n upon Ikem- 



and they shall I 
selvtt llutt Ihey 

as the Hebrew writers have gathered, 
w^as intended to apply not to the linen 
drawers only, but to all the garments. 
Their language is as follows; 'The 
High Priest that ministereth with less 
tlian those eight garments, or the in- 
ferior Priest that niinisterelh with less 
than these four garments, his service is 
unlawful, and he is guilty of death by 
the hand of God, even as a stranger that 
minieterelh. When their garments are 
upon Ihem, their priesthood is upon 
themi if lUeir gurmenti be not upon 
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AND Ihis is the thing ihat thou 
shalt do unto tliem to hallow 



them, their priesthood is not upon 
Ihem, but, la, they are as strangers ; 
and it is written, Num. 1. SI, 'The 
stranger that cometh nigh (.hall be put 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



As God had $aid, v. 41, of the pre. 
ceding chapter respecting Aaron and 
his sons, 'Thou shalt anoint tliem and 
consecrate them and sanctify them, that 
they may minister unto me in the priest's 
office,' he proceeds in Ihc present chap- 
ter to prescribe, with great minuteness, 

mony should be performed. As the 
office which they were to sustain was 
[n itself one of the utmost importance 
to themselves and the people, it was 
pro]>er that the mode of their induction 
into it should be in the highest degree 
august and impressive; and as nothing 
oithe kind had been done before, and as 

reason fnr the express appointment of 
the Tttrious ceremonies by which ihe 
procedure was to be marked. These 
were of such a nature as was calculated 
10 affect the 






TCdnc 



which they wi 
lead the people to magnify and roier- 
ence an office in which their interesls 
were bo deeply involved. Tha whole 
Iransaction was to be so conducled that 
there should be ample BTidence that 
Aaron and his sons did not 'glorify 
themselies to be made prieets,'but that 
they were 'called of God' to exercise 
the sacerJotnl funclioiis. The Mosl 
High did, as it were. In this ceremony 
[>ut his hand upon them, dislinguish 



priest's office: 'Take one young 
bullock, and iwo raina without 
blemish, 



The c 



n services. 


nd make th 


If and the ch 
ration of God 





while t 



made to feel that they were invesled 
with an ofHce of the highest sanctity, 
and one in which they were to eipiato 
the sins of the people by typical sacri- 
fices, [hey were not suffered lo forget 
that they also were themselves sinners, 
and needed an expiation as much as 
any of those for whom they ministered. 
Accordingly the very first step in the 
ceremony of consecration was the pro- 
viding of a bullock, rams, &c,, as a sin- 
offering for themselves, to keep ihem 
perpetually reminded of the fact that 
the ' law made men priests Ihat had m- 
firmityiWho needed first to offer up sacri- 
fices for their own sins, and then for the 
people's,' Heb. 7. 37, 28. The typical 



!ferei 



self t, 



the 



Christ, the Messiah or 
Anointed One, the great High Priest of 
the Church, is very obvious, although 
those parts of the consecrating cere- 
mony which implied sinful infirmity in 
its subjects could have no hearing in re- 
lation 10 him who was in himself 'holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sin- 
ners, and made higher than the heavens.' 
He needed not to be sanctified by the 
blood of. rams and bullocks, or made 
perfect by the death of others, inas- 
Luch as he has by his one offering ot 
Imself upon the cross satisfied for ei 



of the 



■If and his believing people. 
]. And thii it the thing thai Ihau 
ahatl do. Hch. T3ln hdddabar, the 
•d. fir. ,ai roiiTi. Mr. I-, and then 
Iht things. Seeltote on Gen. 15. 1. 
-IT To hallaw than. Heb. IDlpi 



<y Google 



2 And tunleavened bread, and oil.and wafersunleatenedannoini 
cakes unleavened tempered with ed with oil: o/wliea ten flour shall 
>> Lev. a 4, * 6, so, 21, S2. thou make them. 



K lekad 



cCi/ytl, 



ta Kt Ihem apart. Tlii 
denoting thai general coasecrstinn to 
Iha priestly office which is e:(pande<l in 
fuller detail in I he sequel of 1 he chap- 
ter. The EUb&«<juent exprcsBion ' cou- 
KQcrate,' v. 9, S9, lias rsspect rather lo 
one particular jiatt of the ceremonies 

enjoined on the occasion. IT To 

mimsler in the prieil'a office. This 
is eipressed in Hebrew hy the single 
lerm yiSi lekahcn, from yD kobin, 
I priest, and signifying literally to 
act the print, to dischargt the jiriesi- 
lyfuHcliowi. See NoLe on Ex. 28. I. 

T TaJce one young bullock. Heb. 

"tp3 "P "rnst 13 par ehad ben bakar, 
one bullock a son (i. e. a youngling) iif 
Ike herd. Tile Heb. IE par, from which 
comes the Germnn ' Fane,' a young 
buil, a bullock, is a generic term equi'- 
alent to the Lai. 'puUus,' a /ooi, de- 
noting the young ofcnltle^ and yet not 
at the youngest age. Tt is perhaps most 
properly rendered, as here, by bullock, 
as is the fem. mS purak by heifer. Gr. 
Iiatixupii' €K fl™i., n youngling or calf 
of the own. Some of the Hebrew doc 
tors suppose that ^pD p ien hakar ini. 
plies a bullock of not less than three 
years old ; hut this cannot be made to 
appear, ihoi^h it doubtless denotes one 

that has been sometime weaned. 

IT Without blemUh. Heb. ClJian le- 
mimim, perfect; i. e. without defect, 
superfluity, or deforinity. The animal 
and the other articles mentioned in this 
connexion were to be the first which 
were to be prnvidcd, but Ihey were not 
to be used till various other prelimin- 
ary ceremonies, such Eis washing, rob- 
ing, So., had been performed. In fact 
the consecration ilselfhere ordered did 
not talte plate till nricr the tabernacle 
was erected. See Lev. 8. 9, 10. 
3. Unleavened bread, and cakes, Ke- 



lt is important to bear in ntinil, in re- 
ference to the Jewish ritual generallj', 
that the ideas of sacriftciitg and o( 
feasting are very intimately related to 
each other. We are doubtless much in 
the habit of regarding the oflerings of 
the Mosaic law as pertaining wholly to 
one party, and as a purely esiiialory 
act on the part of the oRerer, in which 
nothing of a lauruni nature was implied. 
But the truth is, these sacrifices actual- 
ly partook more or less of the cliaracter 
of a mutual enlertainment , for with the 
eicepliou of the holocaust, or v.-hele- 
burnt-offering, and of certain parts 
which H'ere titfered and consumed upon 
the altar, the rest were eaten by the olTer- 
ers and the priests, and this fact will ac- 

ing of articles which were and always 
have been articles of diet. The Most 
High could not be expected of course lo 
make a party at a literal table, but at 
the same time such viands as Kould bt 
set upon a table might be olTered to him. 
and the jire of his altar as his reprc 

sidering therefore the cliaracter and re- 
lation of the pariies, the disposal of 
the sacrificial oiTcringB came as near 
perhaps to the semblance of a mulunl 
featl as the nature of the case would 
allow. If this view of the subject he 
admitted, it v.ill account for the re- 
ofiTerings on the pres. 









wafers mingled with oil. In oi 
ary meals ftesh and bread go lipgctlicr ; 
and so in the present case, allhuugh the 
ram was to be a holocaust, yet the bul- 
lock was to be part offered and part 
eaten, constituting with its anueicd 
meat or ineal-offering, the matter of an 
entertainment in which God and they 
might feust together in token of friend- 
chip and fellowshin. In this there was 
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3 Aad thou shall put thi 

one basket, and bring then_ ^ 

basket, with the buUock and the 

4 And Aaron and hk sons ilioi 
Khalt bring unlo the diior of ihi 
tabernacle of thecon^ceg:i lion, =a]id 
shalt wash ihem with water. 

tdi.40, 12. Lev.S.6. Helit. I0.S2. 

s listinct allusion (o Llie prv valrnt ciis- 
(Din in the East of ralifying every im- 
porlanl covenant transaction hy an en. 
(prtainin^nt of wliich the covenanting 
parties parlonfe logeiljcr. In like man- 
ner, the Lotd'B Euppei- is often ptopetljr 
Tepresenled as a featt njion a taeriflct. 
While it coinmeinoralej the sacrifice 
made by tile death of the divine victiiri 
it betokened at the same time the pa- 
cificatioa and covenant fellonship of 
Christ anc" 



ble 









companiment to the animal s 
constituted a hroa minhah or i 
Bs it is usually termed, of the ni 



re of 



e Not' 






first, the bread and lh< 
mixed with oil (i. e. oil of olives) be- 
fore baking ; the last, the nafers, were 
merely smeared with oil aficrllieywero 
baked. The original lerHi for 'wafers' 
C-pip1 rekikim comes from pp-| m- 
kak, to be or to bt made thin, and is 
applied to signify a thia kind of cakei 
simitar to what are knotvn among us by 
the name of 'pan-cakes.' The Ital. 
version has 'frilella' /ri«(r». These 
were nil to be put into a baakel as con. 
stituting -iTO'a A b 

offering d b gh g 1 I 

bullock d h ra I (• f 

the taJw I d 1 p d 

the Lord 

4. Shal I 
lubernaci 



t 



5 J And thou fciialt take the gtir- 
menis, and put upon Aaton the 
coat, and tlie robe of the ephod, 
and the ephod, and the breast- 
plate, and gird him with « the cu- 
rious girdle of the ephod; 

6 f And thou shall put lite mitre 



performed. Moreover, as God was 
pleased lo dwell by his Sliefaiuah iii 
the taliemacle, and the people attended 
in llie court, it was peeuliarly appro- 



mediators between these l 




should be consecrated in 




veninj spot bctiveen them ; 


and snch a 



spot was here appointed where the sa- 
cenlntal daysman might, as it were, 

' lay his hand upon both.' T Shalt 

Tttish them vilh traler. That is, with 
Ihe water of the laver, which was made, 
aiioinle<l, and set in the court of the 
talcrnacie before the priests were con- 
secrsled. It is reasonably supposed, 
though uot expressly asserted, (hat on 
this oeeasinn Iheir whole bodies wero 
wBi'ht'd, whereas at other times when 
engaged in their ministrations they on- 
ly washed their hands and feel ; and In 
this our Savior perhaps alludes, John, 
13. 10, 'He that is washed needeth not 
save to wash his feet, but is clean every 
whit.' The object of this preliminary 
oblalion cannot well be mistaken. It 
was emblematical of that inward spir- 
itual cleansing which so obviously be- 



e ye c 



s the 



;e of l» 



5, Thou ahall lake Ihe garments, tc 
he entire person having duly under- 
ine the prescribed ablution, the next 
ep was the putting on the priestly 
garments so particularly described in 
preceding clupter. By this was im- 
plied lliat not only were ihey to put 
ly the impurities of the flesh, but tc 
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npon his head, and put the holy i 
crown upon the mitre. ' 

7 Then shalt thou take the a 



[B. C. 1491. 
il upon lib 



clothe themselves also with the graces 
of (be Spirit, significantly shadowed 
forth by the splendid robes in whi 
Ihejr were to officiate. The origin 
word for ' gird' is 1£:k aphad, to bin 
girdle, encloii, from which 'Ephod' 
a deritative. The act of girding seei 
to denote readiness aod preparatii 

Christ, prompt to do his will, are syi 
bolically represented, Rer. 15. G, by 
'angels coming out of the temple e' 
ed in pure and while linen, and havit^ 
their breBBls^rderi wilh golden girdles.' 

• H Tlie holy crovm. That is, the 

plate of gold with the blue lace above 
mentioned, Ex. 38. 36, 37. It is here 
called "113 ntxer, atjiaration, from its 
heing a badge of Ihe wearer being sep- 
arated from his brethren. It is else- 
where used as a denomination of the 
diadems of kings, 2 Sam. 1, 19- Ps, 89. 
40. The mention of the linen drawers 
is here omitted, becausa lliey were pul 
on privately before they came to Ihe 
more public vestry al the door of the 

7. Thou shall then lakf the anolnl- 
inj oil, &c. Heb. nnmt^n ItaiU si.e- 
ntn hammiihihah, oil of unction; Ihe 



> far a 






n of 



■his plenary gift of the Spirit could be 
shadowed forth by any physical act, it 
was done by ihe process of aniilnling. 
Thus, Is. 61. 1, 'The Spirit of the Lord 
God is npon me, because Ihe Lord hath 
anointed me to preach,' ic. Indeed it 
is from Ihe import of this act that our 
'lis most lamiliar des^;- 



e Heb. I 



II for a 



e of ci 



"pound 



for sacred purposes is afterwards de- 
tailed, Ex- 30. 33— 33. This was per. 
haps the most important, because the 
most significant, part of the ceremony 
of the consecration. As the High Priest 
was a type of Christ, whotever part of 
the ceremonies represented the moat 
eminent endowments and attributes of 
Ihe great Antitype were certainly of 
paramount import to al! others. Now 
the ineffable taactity of the Savior, the 

graces the Holy Spirit conferred upon 
him, was one of those divine qualifl- 



ITOJD vutahah, from which comes n'^ica 
miahiah or Mesaiah. Greek 'K.fiarat, 
Christ, i. e. Ihe Anoinled One, the pre- 
eminent and distinguishing appellation 
ofthe Savior of men. The consecration 
of the High Priest to his office was a 
type of that of Chrisl, and of tliis the 
pouring out of the holy oil was a most 
beautiful emblem. As oil insinuates it- 
self into and diBuses itself over the 
body to which it is applied, so Ihe divine 
nature, the informing Spirit of God, 
possessed wholly the human person of 
Jesus, communicating to him all those 
alltibutes and perfections which ex- 
alted the ' name of Jesus above every 
name,' and qualified him to act as 
Mediator between God and man. In 
the consecration of the Aaronic order, 
Ihe inferior priests were only sprinkled 
with this oil mixed with the blood oi 
I of ;h! 



oil w 






the sacrifice, bi 
High Prieit th 
poured forth ai 
beard, and even to the skirts of his gar- 

mon,' says the Psalmist, 'descending 
npon the mountains ofZion.' This was 






1 pninl 



■ivcd 



the Epiri 

.noiiilcd with the oil of gladness above 
J fellows ;' i. e. above those who pos- 
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CHAPTER XXiX. 



8 And ii thou shah bring his sons, 
and put coats upon chem. 

9 And iliou stialt gird iliem with 
girdles (Aaion and his sons) and 



ity of office, as ly pes of himself. Aaron 
was anointed high ptiesl ; Saul usa 
anointed king; Elisba was Hnoinled 
prophet ; Melchiacdelt, king and priest ; 
Muses, priest nnd prophet i Daviii, king 
ajid prophet; ycl none was overanoint- 
ed 10 the joint pnssession of all Ihese 
dignities together save tha Christ of 
God, the antitype of them all. Chris- 
tianM derive the name of Christiani 
from their profession of Christ, and the 

It is their pe- 



culiar privilege 
'10 liave the iinclian from the Holy 
One, and to know all things,' that are 
necessary for them to knov;. As the 
oil which was ponred upon Aaron n-as 
so copiously efTnsed as to tun down to 
(he ' skirls of his clothing,' so the unc- 
tion of the Holy One was so abundi 






r will n 



IG Head, i 






(t and weakest believers. And 
' anoinling which they receive of 
abideth in them, and tenchelh t! 
What distinguished honor then, 



him with which Ihcy were not bom ; 
and which because it is hi> life can 
never be destroyed ! 

8. And tkou tltalt bring. Heb. =-i1pn 
lalirib, shall brin^ near, shalt cause la 
tpproach. But whether the term is to 
»e understood inn general sense of their 
being set apart or dttroted to the service 
of God, or more strictly of their being 
brought near to the door of the Taber- 
iiBcle, where these 



put the bonnets oa iheia: and ' the 
priest's office shall be theirs for a 
perpetual statute: and thou shall 
■" ' Aaron and his sons. 



monies were to he performed, is not 
ceriain. They were to he immediately 
robed in their sacred garments, as the 
aaoinling rile was to be confined lo 

were the drawers or breeches, Ihe coat, 
the airillo, and the bonnet. The first 
two were like those of the High Priest. 
Tlie bonnet was probably the same as 
the mitre worn by the high priest with 
the slight difi'erence before mentioned. 
The girdles ofthe inferior priests were 
of the same form as that of the high 
priest ; but less costly ar " " " 



gant t 
Egypliat 



! four 
s emblems of ii 



ce. Ciei 






of inno- 
I, Ptalo, 



that 'white isacolor peculiarly be 
ing the Deity.' 

S. Put bonnets on Ihem. Heb. nB3n 
Dnb habashtalahtni, shall bind lo Ihem; 
a phraseology adapted to the act of 
urapping a head-dress upon one, where- 
conformed to Ihe usages with whicli 
we are familiar in loosely and lightly 
covering the head with a tap, hat, or 

bonnet. It For a perpelual stalvle. 

Heb. Dbl» npni lehukkalh o!am, far 



rnity; i 



hall 



in uninletrupled suc- 
cession as long as the Aaron ical Priest- 
hood itself continued. IT Thou than 

eonsecrale Aaron and his sons. This, 
as we have before remarked, Is not the 
term for the general act of consecraticn 
here described, but for a particular 
ceremonji forming a part of it. Tho 
original is 11 rwi"! mlUilha yad, thou 
thallJUl Ihe hand o!' Aaron and his sods ; 
an expression alluding to the (act of 
Bonie part of Che sacrifice being put 
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10 Anii thou shalt cause a bullock 
1o be brought before (he labernacle 
uf ihe congregation; and iAaran 



into their hands to be waveJ and then 
borne lo (he altar, 
a very prominent part of llie sacerdotal 
offic«| this was a c»reinony slriltiiigly 
eignificnnt ollhe nature of the functions 
which lUcy were called lo di^chai^ ; 
and ns it was the first or initialing 
aetion ibat nuirlifd their enlrance upon 
Ihcperrarmance of the priestly serviuee, 
the idfft ot conmmmalion or perfection 
is aiwched lo rt, for which reason it is 
rendered in English by the 



iifii 



mony o 



viinig c 



e Gr. 



! X^'P"' 



icrou, Ihou Shalt 
conaummate, or perfect, the haada of 
Aaron and the handt of his tons, i.e. 
thou shall do lo him, Lhroui;h ilie me. 
dium of his hands, that wliich shall he 
virlually the peifecting blI of invesli- 
lure upon his person. Arab. 'Thoushalt 
canip1e(e,or perfect, the g:lory of Aaron 
and the glory of his sons.' Acconling- 
ly in allusion to lliis Ibe aposllc, Heh. 
T. 28, says, 'The law makelh men high 
priesla vhich have inGrmlly; but the 
word of Ihe oath, whiL*h was since ihe 
law, maketli the sun who is comecrated 
(r,.a„,u^,„.„ perfected-) for evermore. 
The allusion is probably the same in 
oilier cases where the term ' perfecl' is 
applied to Christ, implying an ojjiciai 
inslead of personal perfection, or in 
other words Ihal/iiineM n/"«n<ioinn«n(, 
and that cmnpleleneas of initiation, 
which »o signally nrnrked the precmin. 
ence ofliis mediatorial character. The 
usage which elsewhere obtains in re. 
f ard to the Hebrew phrase may serve 
to give a still clearer view of its import 
in this conneiion, ! Chrnn. 39. 3, 5, ' I 
have prepared for the holy house — [he 
geld for lhin};s of gold, and tlie silver 



Dus. (.B. c. nai. 

and bis sons shall put their handa 
upon (lie head of the buHock. 

11 And thou shalt kill Ihe bullock 
before tlie Lord, by the door oi" liie 
labernacle of the congregation. 

for ihings of silver, and liit all manner 
of work lo be made by ihe hands o[ 
artinccrs. And who then is willmg lo 
consecrate hi, service (nl r«il3S 
lemallal/t yado, to fill Ma hands) Ma 
day unto Ilie Lonl.' This la obviously 
an exhoi'ialioii lo a liberal giving lo 
a sacred purpose i and w hoever pro- 
poses to make a donalioa takes his 
gift in his hand, nud Ihe loiter it is, 
the more is his hand tilled with it. 
Again, V.I. 33. SS, 39, 'And the cbil- 
<lren of Levi did according to the word 
ofaroscs ; and ihere 1*11 of the people 
that day about Ilirce thousand men. For 
Moses had said. Consecrate yourselcts 
(C2T' isia milu yedkevt, fill your 
'lands) lo <lay to Ihe Lord, even every 
man upon his son and upon his brother.' 

guraling act on the pari of Ihe tribe ol 
Levi — a specimen of such thorough* 
going obedience la the ditine mandate 
as lo amount to an installit^ of them- 
selves in the official dignily to which 
they were destined. Ii is easy lo per 
ceive from all this Ihe true force of ihe 
expreSEion. 'The filling of ihe hands,* 
says Rab. Solomon, ' is nolhing else 

Gnned in il from that day forward.' In 
a somewhat like manner il is said to 
have been formerly customary in Ihe 
English church, when a minister was 
ordained, for Ihe (Jishop to put into his 
hand a Bible indicative of Ihe nature ol 
Ihe work upon which he had now en. 
1ered,Bnaof»'hichhisAitndi,BswellaS 
hisntadandhisfteart, were lobe /««. 

The Bullock for a Sin-offering. 

10. And thou Shalt cause a bullock to 

be bfuu/^hl, SiC. The due complelion 
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i!, C. 1-101.] CHAPTEK XXIX. 179 

12 And iliou "■■ iihalt lake of ihe I upon "the horns of ihe akar with 
blood of the bullock, piid put it thy linger, and pour all the blood 
^^, J beside the bottom of the ahar. 



tf ills varioti; ceremonies b1iov« de- 
scribed wns followed by the oblation ol 
their sscrifices for Aaron and liis sons ; 
(I.) A Bin-offering ; (2.) A burat-offer- 
ins; (3.) A peaee-offerinj. The sin- 
ntlrring, uhiuli lierc contiated of a bul- 
lock, woa a kind of cipiatioii by which 
Ihey were lirxt ol'all tci be purilied. I{y 
any of putting tbu'ir Iiands 



cud of (t 



Bed, (1.) Ibnl 



he offerer liad need of a 
le far his sins; (2.) that 
he sjmbollcnlly transferred bis bins tn 
the victim; (3.) that he contMed in 
faith and hope that although he ilescrr- 
ed himself to die, yet Itie death oftlio 
animal, which he thus devoted to God, 
vonld be accepted be an expiation fo 



his BJ 



rl from 



n the 



hey had right! 
iucurred. The same ceremony of im- 
position of hands was ciyuined upan 
every one wlio brought a sacrifice for 

of it, as practised by the Jews, is thus 
purticidurly described by Mainionldes 
in his Treatise on the Bacrlllcia] Offer- 
ings; 'There ie no imposiug of hands 

williout, he must lay t!icm on again 
wiiliin. None may impose hands but a 
clean person. In Ihe place where Imiids 
are imposed, there Iliey hill the beasi 
immediately after the imposition. He 
that inijioseth must do it with all his 
inigbt, Willi both his liandx upon Ihe 
bc'jsl's hea<l, not upon the neck or 
Sides; and there may be nothing be- 
tn-cen his bunds and (be benst. If the 
sacrifice be of the most holy things, 
il sundeth an the oorlh side (as Lci-, 

iinposer 



milted miquity ; I hai 
done thus and thuK, i 
repcntunce befure lhe< 






.by 



face to the v. 
l)ands between the It 






'eth h 



And what could 
lore strikingly represent the fact that, 
1 the economy of reilemplinn, the sins 
r men arc impnted tn Christ, 'upon 
horn the Lord hath laid the iniquity 
F ua nil,' Is. S3. 6—8. With this 

id happy the familiar strain of the 
hristian psalmist ; 



And thou ahalt kill the bulhrk 
: Ihe Lord. Tbai is before the 
Sbeliinah. 'Thou shah hill' is dnubl- 
([nivalenT to ' thou shall cause to 
killed.' It is not necessary to sn]*- 
pose that Moses, who was not strictly 
priest, killed the bullock in person. 
IS. Puf il nn Ihe horni of the attar. 
he first sin-offering differed from those 
dinorily presented by the priestd, in 
hicb tbe blood was carried into tha 
Tabernacle, o'ld applied to the lioms of 
ihu golden ahar of incense. Lev. 4. 3, 7, 
whereas in the present instance lbs 
blood was put upon the horns of the braz- 
en altar of bnmt-offering which stood in 
tbe court. But the design of this first 
oblation was to make atonement for the 
allnr itsi-if, and to sanctify h, that it 
miiiht afterward he fit to sanctify tha 
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13 And oihou sliall take all the 

fat that covereth the inwards, snd 

lliR caul that is above the iiycr, and 

" Lev. 3. 3. 

fifierings of ihe peoplf? laid upnn il, as 
is iiiliinaled v. 36, 37, and sull mote 
plainly laught, Ezck. 43. 23, 36. Ee- 

rcspect differ at this time from ihal ob- 
served by common persons, inasmuch 

full priests lill the jjerioii of their seven 
days' consecration wns ended. — V And 
poar all Ihe btaod. That is, all the rest 

of the blood. IT Setidt the bottom of 

thi dUar. Where there was a trench 
into which the blood of the sBcriiices 



the two kiiiiiejs, and the fal thai 
is upon them, anil bum them upon 
the aliar. 



. The fat that c 



nth the 



diviners derived the good or bad omena 
from (he observation of this port of the 
animal. Although in rnany instances 
Ilie ' fat' is said to denote Ihe best or 



served upon Gen. 
to that which 



, yet in other 

im the fact Ihat 
iply 



Liurally understood to 
an obluseness of sensibility. Thu 
said of the wicked, Ps. 119.70, 'Their 
heart is as/oi as grease.' So Deut. 32. 
15, 'Kut Jeshurun u-ozed fal and kick, 
ed : Ibou an waien fat, ihou art grown 
thick, ihou art covered wttli fatness; 
ihen he forsook God which made him.' 
Again, Is. 6. 10, 'Make the liean of 
this people fat, &c., lest ihey uniler- 
stund,' &c. The < fal' therefore, us a 
signal of man's corruption, Gud ordered 
.;i be consumed with fire on Ihe altar, 
teaching perhaps the necessity of the 
moctificBtion of one earthly membccs 



735n is ^l^rl^ yothenlk al liakkaiei 
! of the liver. Gr. ,„ 
■o(, Iht tobe of ihe Ubitj 
r lobe of Ihe hver, which, 
although a part of Ihe liver itself, may 
pry properly be rendered * the lobe 
ser or by the liver.' As the gal|.bla<i. 
et is attached lo lliis pari of the liver 
is probably lo be included in the pre- 
jpl of consnmpiion. Parkhurst te- 
larks ; 'If Ihe great excellence of this 
Uttotw juice, and its import an ce to the 
ell.being of the animal, together with 
s influence and instrumenlalily in the 

Ic, are duly considered, we shall see 
le reasons why the gall-bladder vis 
especially ordered by God to be taken 
off and consumed on Ilie aliar.' Of Ihe 
design of ihis part of the Jewish 

say; 'Therefore the kidneys and the 

fat which is on them, and tlie caul Ihat 

verelh ihe liver, were burnt unio GoJ 

for Ihe sins of men, 

oul of the thoughls of 

lust of Ihe liver, and 

the fatness of the heart, for they all 

onsent in sin,' 1! And hum them 

•pan Ihe altar. Heb. mdilTl biktarta, 
bwn. The original here is not the 
usually employed to signify con- 
\g by fire. The Heb. lap kalar. 



:s Ihe ri 



r smoke i 



. the vt 



ngup 



jm their jwculiur acceplableness lo 
in lo whom tliey were offered. From 

nse; and in the pariicipk "Itspl ni*- 
r, perfumed, we trace !l}« orij^iii fi 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



thou bum with fire without ilie 
camp: it isasin-ofTmng. 

Pt.ev.4.]J,13,2[. Jleli.lS.ll. 

the classic Neclar, tlie fabled bcveraso 
of tlie gods, from tlieir inlialing tlie per- 
fumed odor uf iucense as if it were a 
del^htful drink. II was probably to 
convey a sonien'tial similar idea, Itiat 
(he word is employed in (he present 
;^oniieiion, tiz,, that those bloody sa- 
^riCocs, rightly and revercotly preseul- 
tii, were as accfplabU as if lliey had 
been an offering of incense. 

14. But IKtfleeh,lic., ahull lliou burn 
vrith fire without the tamp. H«re The 
word for ' bnrniug' is iniirely different 
from that in the former verse, imply- 
ing a coasuinption by a strong firt 
and excluding the idea of thai gmteful 
iucense-lihe nilar whicli was conveyed 
by iha sacrifice of tlic Int. It appears 
to have been ordained with a view to 
iuspire a greater detestation of sin in 
those susitaining the priestly office. 
The language of tlie action uns, 'Let 
all iniquity be far from them tliat bear 
tbe vessels of the Lord.' In the 
of a sin-offering for the prince or any 
other person, this usage of burning 

ed, but as the iniquities of the priests 
were of a more heinous character, a 
corresponding brand ofreprobalion was 
slatnpetl upon thent hy this enactment. 
It was doubtless u-ilh a view tn indicate 
that Christ was muile a sacrifice uniler 
circumstances of the greatest possible 
i,>nominy thai the apostle, Heh. 13. 12, 
13, uUudes to this precept of the law ; 
■Wherefore Jesus also, that he might 
sanetily the people with his own blocNl, 
suffered triMoul the gale. Let us go 
rnrlh, therefore, unlo him tHlhaui the 

camp, bearing his reproach.' "T /( is 

■ lin-affering. Heh. Sin nstCPl hal- 
talk htt, U ii a sin. This strong lan- 
goage implied that it must be treated 
Yoi. II. I« 



r put their hands upon the head of 



with abhorrence and consumed hy the 
lire, as if it were lin itself. Judging 
from the usage of the Greek it would 
seem that the phrase is accurately 
enough translated, but the expression 
throws a decided light upon the em- 
jihalic language of the aposlle, 2 Cor. 
Q. 21, ' Christ was made nn for us, who 

tlia righteousness of God in him.' 

The Ram for a Burnt-oferine- 
15. Thou ahaU also take one ram. 
That is, one of the two commanded to 
he taken, v. |. The remark of Babbi 
Levi hen Gercnn respecting the design 
of these several victims may here be 
appropriately given. 'It is proper (n 

lices were oAcred. For first of oil an 
atonement for sins was made by the 
ain-offiring; of which nothing but the 
fat was offered to God (to whom he 
praise) ; because (he offerers were not 
yet worthy of God's acceptance of a gift 
and present from them. But after Ihey 
had been purified, id indicate their be- 
ing devoted to (he sacred office, they 
immolated to God (to whom be praise) 
a Ao/ntousi, width was entirely con- 
sumed upon the alter. And after ih« 
hnlocaust they offered a sacrifice re- 
sembling a peace-offering, of which 
|iarl used to be given to God, part to 
the priests, and part to the offerers, and 
winch was to indicate their being now 
received into favor with God, so as 

Outram. To this we may add, that the 
ram was v.'holly burnt to the honor of 
Godpin token of the dedication of them- 
selves wholly to God and to his service, 
as lii-tng aacrificeii, kindled with the 
iire and ascending in the flame of holy 
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IC And lliou shall day ihe ram, 
and thou shah lake lii& blood, and 
sprinkle it rouud about upon ihe 
ahar. 

17 And thou shall cut (he ram in 
pieces, and wash the inwards of 
him, and his legs, and put them un- 
to his pieces, and unto his head. 

IS And (houshalt burn the whole 
ram upon the aliar; it is a burnt- 
oifering unto tlie XiORd: it is a 
■ sweet savour, an offering made hy 
fire unto the Loud. 



love. T Shalt pat thtir hands upon 

the head, &c. The geaeral import ol 

lo indlcalB the smtuliiesg of Llie'oilVr' 
?rE, and 1u prEfigurB Die tioiirious suf- 
ferings of Christ, (he Lamb elain from 
the foundaiion of the world. II wa." 
done on the present DccaMon, though the 
ram offered was a ram of consecrotion, 
10 convey Ihe same impressive lesson 
that it ordinarily did to those concerned. 
Upon the priests' initiation into (heir 
office (hef were to be (uught (he full 
significancy of (he various sacrifices 

ployed in offetin;;. 

16. Shalt take his blood, and sprinkle 
il, &c. As nothing is said of any other 



injpa 



t of Ihe 



may suppose it was all to be sprinkled 
about the allnr ; or, as others conjec- 
ture, poured on the altar round about, 
10 be consumed or 'licked np' by the 
fire I ■ 



I? with the lies] 



rnn'') reha Hihomh, a eoior of test; 
i. e. an appeasing odor, from its sup- 
posed eflicacy in quieting and patify- 

ing the ofl'crer acceptable. Chal. 'That 
it may be received with favorable ac- 
ceplHtion.' Gr. n; iiiTp,i> svuhas, for a 
SBcor of itceet rmelli an espresrion 
Biloiited by the apostle, E[ih. 5. 2. Sec 
NolflonGon.8.2J. 



WS, (B. C. 1491. 

lEiU'And thou shalt take the 
other ram.; and Aaron and his sons 
shall put their hands upon the 
iiead ot the ram. 

20 Then slialt ihou kill fUe ram, 
and take of iits blood, and put it 
upon the tip of the right ear of 
Aaron, and upon the tip of the 
right ear of his sons, and upon the 
thuiab of their right hand, and 
upon the great loe of their righl 
loot, and sprinkle (he blood upon 
(he altar round about. 



The Ram for a Peace-njtriiis. 
SO. TaJicef Ike blood, and put if upon 
the tip, &c. That the ram now to be 
offered, and called, v, 22, 'the ram of 
consecration,' was truly a peati-offer- 
ing will bu obvious froiri what is said 
in r. 28, 33. It is dnnbiless cniled tkt 
ram of consecration because there waa 
more in (his sacrifice that was peculiar 
(0 the present occaKi^^n than in either of 
the others. The ceremonies, therefore, 
were more nun]er<iu$ and significant. 
The blood instead of bein^; merely 
sprinliled on (lie liurns of the altar or 
effused round about il, was shared, as it 
were, between God and Iliem ; part of 
il being sprinkled, and part put upon 
(hem, upon (heir bodies, and upon their 
garments. The parts of their persons 
to which it was applied were no doubt 
selected with a view to render the rile 
most replete with instruction relative 
10 (he duties of their station. It was 
intended to imply that they ought to 
devote diligeiilly their enri, their *ondj, 
and their feel, or in other words, all 
their faculties of mind and body, lo the 
discharge of their ininisterinl ofTrcc. 
[iy the blood's being applied to the ix- 
tTcne parts of (he body, they could nol 



all it 






ss, from (h< tip of the 
of the foot, was lo he 
set aparl to the servic* 
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21 And Ihou shalt take of the 
blood that is upoa the altar, and 
ufu the anointing' oil, and sprinkle 
;; upon Aaron, and upon his gar- 
menis, and upon his sons, and upua 
thegarmenisof his sons with him: 
and "he shall be hallowed, and 



21. Upaa Ihe gannenla. Tliis was 
merely to carry out in all its complcle- 
n^, and ia reference to every ibiiig 
about tliem, the sisnificanl rite of tile 
spiinkled blood. The apostle tells us, 
Heb. 9.22, llial ' almost all things were 
by the law pui^d with blood'; and as 
tliB sacred gannenla were the badge of 
that ottlce which enabled ihem to be in- 
stnimcntal in saiiclifyiu; and purifying 
others, it wa3 manifestly proper thi 
they should themselves recslve full 
Ihe sign of the same cleansing and coi 
secrating influence. 'Wc reckon,' say 
Henry, 'that the blood and oil, sprinkle 
upon garmenls, spotted and Elaine 
them; yet tlie holy oil and the blood 
of the sacrifiee, sprinkled upon Iheir 
garments, must he looked upon as the 
greulesl adorning tinaginable tn iliein, 
for they signifled the hlood of Christ, 
and the graces ofthe Spirit, which con- 
stitute and complete the heunty otholi. 
ness, and recommend us to God. We 
read of robes ' made ickile with Ibc 
blood of the Lamb,^ ' 

S2. Thi fat and the Tumjf. Heh. 
n-'^H alynh, defined by Gesenius and 
Rosenmuller the thitk fatty tail of the 
Syrian sheep. Russell in his Natural 
History of Aleppo, p.3I, after obsen 
>ng that they are in that country iniiu 
more numerous than those with smalk 
Calls, adds, 'This lail is very hroad an 
large, terminating in a small append! 
that turns back upon il. It is of a sul 
stance between fal and marrow, ]ftd is 
not eaten separately, but iniiLed 
the lean meat in many of their d 
ind also oflcn used instead of l 



his garments, and Ills sons, and his 
□ns' garments with him- 
S2 jOso thoit shalt take of tjie 
am the fat and the rump, and the 
fal that coveielh the inwards, and 
the caul above the liver, and the 
two kidneys, and the fat that is 
upon them, and (lie right shoulder: 



focil 



uof. 



e head, feel 






r fouri 



n Alej) 






Iocs (a rotoloe is five pounds), of wliieli 
the tail is usually three rololoes or up- 
wards; but such as are ofthe latest 
breed, and have been fattened, will 
sometimes weigh above thirty rotoloes, 
and the tail of these ten. These very 
large sheep being about Aleppo kept 
up in yards, are in no danger of injur- 
ing Iheir tails: but in some other 
places, where they feed in the flrd^ls, 
the shepherds are obliged lo fix a piece 
of tliin board lo the under part of their 
lail, CO prevent its being torn by bushes 
and thistles, as il is not covered under- 
neath with thick wool like the upper 
part. Some have siunll wheels lo fo- 
ciliate the dr^ging of this board after 
them.' This eonirivnnce is al least as 
old as Herodotus, who expressly men- 
tions it (Lib. III. c. 115.), where, speak- 
ing of the Arabian shepherds' manage. 
iTienl to prevent tliis kind of sheep from 
having their tails rubbed and ulcerated, 
he says, 'They make little cart, and 
faslen one of these under the tail of 
each sheep.' The Ahbe Mariti in his 
Travels through Cyprus (vol. I. ]i. 3B.) 
confirms this account of the extraordin- 
ary size of the tails of some species of 
eastern sheep; 'The mutton is Juicy 
and lender. The tails of some of the 
sheep, which arc rcniarkalily line, weigh 

ttpu'oids of fifty ;ioimdj,' It It ii a 

ram of canntcraliim. Heb. B-iI*i)3 i^i, 
Kin ■amUluimhu,it is a ram of fill- 
.i S.r,, /or 



ing,. Gr. £,ri y^f i-<A«o. 
(Ail a perfection. That is 



I coRiecrot. 
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S3 « And one loaf of bread, and 
one cake of oiled bread, and one 
wafer out of the basket of the un- 
leavened bread, that is before tlie 

24 And thou shall put oil in tlie 
hands' of Aaron, and in the hands 
of his sons; and shall y wave them 
for a wave-offering before the 

25 ' And thou shah receive them 
uf their hands, and burn Ikem upon 
the altar for a bumt-offering, for a 
sweet savour before the Lord: it 
IS an offering made by fire unto tie 



ing initialioa by which the incumbents 
were perftcted in their nffiuial cliurac- 
ler. Thesfnseofthelermisgoverned 
by that which we have already assigned 



the . 



xrifict, 



aincd. How- 



ever this may be, the explanation given 
abote is sufficient lo account for the 
form of the eipreasion. 

33,34. And ont laa/ of bTead, kc. 
The Nolo on v. 2, of this chapter will 
suOicienlty eiplain the reason of the 
order respecliiig the nrlicles here men- 
tioned. As to the 'waving' of the 
whole Id and fro, which was onlinarily 
done by the priests' putting his hand 
■ n lifting them first 



up* 






irobahly intended as a 
signiQcanl mode of dedicating the offer- 
ing to Him ' whose is the earth and the 
fulness thereof;' who is the Possessor 



feaat in conneiinn with the pesce-o 
ing, this ceremony of leaving may 
haps be considered as a virtual ac 
offtring or prtaenting a dish lo an 1 



JUS. [B. 0. 1491. 

26 And thou shalt take >thc 
breast of the ram of Aaron's con- 
offering before the Lord: and til 
shall be thy pari. 

27 And tliou shale sanctify <: the 
breast of the wave-offering, and 
the shoulder of the heave-otfering, 
which is waved and which is 
heaved up, of the ram of the con- 
secration, even of that which is foe 
Aaron, and of t/iat which is for his 



28 And it shall be Aaro 
liis sons' d by a slaiute fc 






God could not do in person, but he 
would still have thai kind of felloH ship 
reci^ised, and he inada the altar liis 
subsiitute for devouring his part of the 
EucriRce. The Gr. renders by n^ujiiii;, 
lliaa alioll tejiarate, and Paul uses this 

the ministry, Rom. 1. 1, as if he had 
been made in that officii a kiiidoftrave- 

offtring to the Lord. T Shall iravt 

Ihem for a uvvt-offering. Ileb. nCJII 
n01]n DCltt iienaplila ef/iiun lenuphah, 
thou Shalt v.-ave them a tiaving. The 
original root ^13 nupK signifies prop- 
erly to shake, agitate, nrope to and fro, 
or up and down. 

as. Burn them upon the altar for i 
barnt-offtring. Ahhough it is un- 



i this 1 



.-olTering, but 
>me of it H 



■offering, yel 



illed a burnt-offer- 
ing. Compare Lev. 3. 6, where all Ihat 
was 10 be burnt of the peaco-offcringa 
is commanded lo be ' burnt upon the 
burnt sacrifice,' in reference to which 
act ^ might very properly be called n 
burTj-offering. 

26—28. And thou shall take tht 
breast, &c. These three verses are 
probably to be regarded as a parenthe- 
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from llie cliildren of Israel : for it 
is ail heave-offeting : and • it shall 
be an heave-offering from the chil- 
dren of Israel of the sacrifice of 
their peace-offerings, even their 
heave-offering unto the Lord. 
29 1[And the holy garments of 
AaiOQ ''shall be his sons' afier him, 
e Co be anointed therein, and t 
consecrated in them. 



E^[s filing Ihe law for all fulure lime, 
111 reklion lo Ihe priests' pari of llie 
peacB'DSeriiig, viz., ilie brvnsl: and 
shoulder. It is true, ibat on Ihe pres- 
ent occasion tliesB were divided, and 
iho shoulder burnt on the allar ndlh 
Uod's part, V. 22, but eicr after they 
were both lo go together as ihe allotted 
jiortion of Ihe prietls. This, if ve 

with all their alrengtli, they should 
give themselves unto tlie service of the 
Lord in his church.' As lo the pre- 
cise distinction bettt'een vaceoffering 
(nBi:n temipkak} and heaiie-offering 
(nann Uramah), it is not easy to 
Bscertftin it, as we are fiirnished ^viih 
no clue in the original, except what wc 
flod in Ihe import n( the terms; of 
which we may Kiy in general that the 
former more properly denotes Aon'- 
znnlal and the laltcr perptndicular 
motion. This fact bos l<!d Honbigant 
and some others to imagine Ihal by 
(his twofold movement in the act of 
oblation we are lo recc^ise a dim and 
shadowy /igtire »/ the cross, on which 
the great Peace-oSering between God 
and man was olTered, .in the person of 
the blessed Bedeemer. But as this 
conjecture rests upon no positiie ati- 
Ihorlty, we build nothing upon it, leav- 
ing; the reader to deduce his own infsr- 
tnces froBlhc etymology of Ihe words. 
S9, 30. And ll-e holy garments of 



30 Atul h that son that is priest in 
his stead shall put them on 1 seven 
days, when he cometh into the ta- 
bernacle of the congregation DC 



31 HAnd thoushalt take therara 
of ihe consecration, and t seethe 
his flesh in the holy place. 

32 And Aaron and his sons shall 
eat the flesh of the ram, and the 



hood 



e garniei 



and, as we Icaru from v. 36, 
with the same saciifltes, as those which 
were prescribed on the present occa- 
sion. Accordingly il is said, Num. 20. 
2S, 'And Moses stripped Aaron of his 
garments, and pul them upon Eleazer 
his son ; and Aaron died there in the 
top of Ihe mount.' Far seven successive 
days was the high priest to lie robed in 
these sacred vestments, and during that 
lime to abide without inlermission at 
the door of the labemacle 'Iteeping the 
charge of the Lord,' L 8 35 A 
the number seven is ih S p ur m- 
ber of per/iclioB, and used 

denote the camplctio mat 

ur fulness of any th g h 
consecration was lo d 

that it might signify 

thai his uhole life was lo be devoled lo 
his ministry. It alTorded Ihe oppor- 
tunity also for one Sohbath to pa^s over 

which Ihe Jewish writers say, ' Great 
is the Sabbath day ; for the high priest 
cntereih not upon his service, after he 
is anointed, tilt Ihe Sabbath pass over 



<y Google 



33 And mihej- shall eat those 
things wherewilh the atonement 
was made, to consecrate and to 
sanctify thcni; °bui a stranger 
shall not eat thereof, because they 

34 And if aught of the flesh of 
the consecrations, or of the bread, 
lemain unto the momiag, then 
" thou shalt burn tlie remainder 

1\1D11, 1S.1. "> [,EV. 10. 11, 15, 17. "Lev. 
SS. lu. "Loir. 8.3i. 

to ren<lcr it edible. ' 









'i,d, 



tliLin orJinary. Tlie 
that it iiieana the outer court of thu 
cnnctuiLry near the door. This is still 
more expressly slliraicd Lev. S. 31. 
This rcquisttinn as to the place of eat- 
ing was peculinr to tbo preEent occa- 
sion. In onliuar; cases the allolted 
parts of the pcaee-oSering might be 
taken home and there eaten by the 
offerers and their families, but Ihis was 
(D be eaten in God's own house, as it 
vere, where his ministers ofGeiated and 
neither sons nnr daughters coutd shari' 



33. A 



,lu,U not eal there:,/ 
t lluy are holy. Heb. imp ■'S 
err ki kodssh litm, because they arx 
hoiinet); i. e. ihe bread and meals. 
Or the pronoun ' they' may refer (o 
Aaron and his sons, who are called 
holy because they were comicrnted to 
■he service of Goil. 'Stranger' here 
ligiiiGes nne [hut is nntoflbe fartiily of 
Aaron. Holy Ihini^ for holy men was 
Ihe mollo of Ihe Levltical economy. 

33. For manimenl. Heb. B''1ESn 5s 
ul hakkippurint, pi. /or expiaiiorti, pro- 
pilidtions, TeconcUiatiom; meaning for 
Aaron and his sons, and Ihe altar. 
The original if rm implies both the pa- 
elflcalion of God's wrath on account of 
■in, and the merciful covering of trans- 



)US. [B. c. i-iai 

with fire: it shall not be eaten, be- 
So And thus shalt then dotmto 
Aaron, and to liis sons, according 
10 all things which 1 have com- 
manded thee: pscveu days shalt 
thou consecrate them. 
36 And thou shalt 1 offer every 
day a bullock /or a sb-offering for 
atonement; and thou shalt cleanse 
the altar, when thou iiast made an 
for it, rand thou shalt 
it, 10 sanctify iL 



vhieh er 






ien, 32. 30. IT Tkou shall cleanse 

he altar. Heb. nsHH hittVtha. La 
lerc well remarks that Ibis word in 
■icl when spoken of peraoni signifies 
eipiale, to alone for, hut when a\t- 
ilied to things (0 purs', cleanse, puri- 
y, as here. Gr. ic^Oaptci, thou shalt 
Tirify. Il is not to bo supposed that 
riod of seven days allotted to 






a of tl 



altar 1 



ing the priests, or that tlie atonen 
in the one case were different 
those in Ihe other. They were ii 
one and the same. The atoning i 
applied itself a 












the ahar. 



it,' should ralliei 
thou Imst made an atonement upon il 
and Ibe meaning is, (hat during all Iti 
time in which they were engaged froi 
day to day in offering Ihe prescribe 
sacrlliee^, lliey were to be careful I 
keep the altar duly cleansed, to bav 



plied t. 



ashes removed, ai 
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o7 Seven daj's thou shnU make' 
na aiunemcat fur ilie altar, aod' 
Banctiiy ii ; < and it shall be an al- 
tar most lioly; 'whatsoever touch- 
eth the altar shall be holy. 

38 II Now this is that which thou 
shall offer upon the altar; "two 
lambs of the first year "'day by 
day continually. 

39 The one lamb thou shall offer 
*in the morning; and the other 
lainb tliou shall offer at even: 



iii.li 



i. Eirik. 4C. 13, 14, 1 



relative hnliucss upou tlie gifts laid up- 
on it. 'WliatsDGver tnucllcth it Ehall 
be boly,' upon which our Saviur'ii brier 
luiil pithy comment h, 'Ttie altar sauc- 
lifieth the gift.' Like a maguctizeil bur 
nfiron or steel, it was first tu ri'cfive it- 
Ecir a Emictifying iiil1iif^iii:c from the 
ablations presented upon it, and lliiiti 
ibr ever after to impart it. 

Law Dflhe Daily Offering. 
2S-Ai. Thii is lIuU xchick thou shall 
offer, &c. Two lambs of i\K lirsl year 
were to be offered ilally,lhe oiic in the 
moruing, the other in the nrtenionii, Tor 
a batDl-oiTering. These were geucral ly 
termed the marniag and tvening dai(y 
tacrijite, and were never on any ac- 
count to be intermitted. Other od. 
ditional saerifiees were appointed for 
fiabbaltis ojid festivals on variou!< occa- 
sions, hut ihey were never to be allow- 
ed to displace, supersede) or interfere 
with this staled and consiant ofTerins, 
which was binding in its observance iu- 
ssmuch as it typified tlie never- eeasing 
necessity and efficacy of the aloneineiil 
made by the 'Lamb of God which tak. 
elh away the sins of the worhl.' It 
conveyed also to the people of God of 
that age and of etery age a iignificani 
intimation of the duly of doily morning 
aud eveninfj worship. As regularly as 
the sun rises and declines in his daily 



40 And with iheonelamb a tenth- 
deal of flour mingleJ with the 
Iburlh part of an hin of beaten oil: 
and the fourth part of an hin of 
wine/oi- a drink-offering. 

41 And ihe other Iamb thou shalt 
y offer af even, and shalt do thereto 
according to the meal-offering of 
the mortiing, and according to ihe 
drink-offering thereof, for a sweet 
savour, an offering made by fire 

4^ 7Vuss/ui/^ii;iacontinual burnt- 



[uinb.aS.fl. 



B.it, IS, i: 



round, the spiritual sacriQcm of prayer 
and praise are to be oifercd upon tlm 
altar of our domestic or private devo- 
tion ; and not only should no business 
be sulfered to Jostle them out of their 
ajipropriale seasons, but I hey should be 
regarded as a sacred feast to the sonl 
for whiuh we should long as earnestly 
us for tlie food that sustains our bodies. 
II was probably with a view to render 
this idea more familiar to their minds 
that the several particulars requisite 
to a feast accoinjiantcd the sauriGce. 
itread and wine fur a meat and drinlt- 
olTerlng formed a port of tho command- 
oi oblation, ns a continual remembrance 
of the privile^ of fellowship and com- 
innniou witli God to which they are ad- 
mitted. Ttie word rendered tentk-dtal 
ClISS (JJaron) means a tenth of an 
epliah, or about three quarts wine- 
measure, being the same as an omer 
A hin contained a gallon and two pints ; 
the fourth part of this was conseijuently 

wine-measiire, ir fVhere I uitt mtct 

yoa(_pl) to upeak there vntolhee (sing.) 
As ifhe spalte unto all the congregation 
wlien he spake to Moses, their repre- 
sentative. Yet as if this might appear 
unduly M 



litafed ti 






<y Google 



offering throughout your genera- 
lions aC the door of ; he tabernacle 
of the congregation hefore the 
Lord: "where I will meet you to 
epeak thece unto thee. 
43 And there I will meet with 
the children of Israel; and ihe la- 
bernade ^ shall be sanctified by my 
glory, 

• ch, ai. W. JiJO.fl.Sa, fJumb.17, 4. tch. 
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44 And I will sanctify the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, and the 
altar: I will "sanctify also both 
Aaron and his sons, to minister to 
me in iliL' priest's office, 

45 And '1 will dwell among the 
children of Israel, and will be their 
God. 



r. SI. IS. & n. ». 1' 



17, 113 



versa! letmB-' There I will meet with 
the children o( Itrad ;' with all ot 
ihem ; ihey shall aU haic the beneBt 
of this high distiDclioii. Chal. 'And 
I will appoint my Word unlo yuii, that 
he ma; speak with you there.' This 
promise is still farther amplified in 
what follows ; 'And llie tabernacle shall 
besanotifiedbymyslory.' Heb. OHpS 
•i-aSZ nikdas^ blkbudi; where iha "erb 

la uDdcr^land the expression in its 
lai^est sense, as implying that every 
thing, people, tabernacle, altar, and 
priesthuoil, should be illuslriousty hal- 
lowed by the glory of the divine pre. 
sence, the visible symbol of which was 
to be seen in the Shekinah enthroned 
in the Most Holy Place, It will he ob- 
serred that Ihe marginal reading of the 
English Bible is, 'In-ael shall be sanc- 
tified,' This is very admissible gram- 
matically, and is no doubt favored by 
the parallel promise, Ezok. 37. SS, lo 
which the present has clearly an ul- 
timate or typical reference, 'And Ihe 
heathen shall know that I the Lord do 
tancUfy JsTot(, when my sanctuary shall 



45. .^nd luHll du-ett among Iht chil- 
dren qf Israel, &c. Heb. •'CDStDI ue- 
ahakanti, and I u-ill tabernacle. Chal. 
Twill make my majesty (itlJSB ihe- 
kinli, my ihekinah) lo dwell in the 
midst of the children of Israel.' The 
•Shekinnh' here is the same as the 
Word of V. 42, according to the same 
version. On the peculiar force of this 
word and its etymological relations, 
see riote on Ex. 23. 8, where Me have 
expounded at some length what we 
conceive la be the genuine import o{ 
this promise. Its primary fulfilment 
was the grand central fact in the bis- 
Jewish people for century 






n the ni 



nfor . 



polity continued To this peculiai 
dwelling among the chosen race the 
tabernacle and the temple were entirely 
subservient. They were each in its 
turn the palace of the Great King. It 

ble residence of the Deity, which hal- 
lowed those sacred structures. That 
this mode of liabitaticn and mauifesla- 
lion was indeed typical of a future in- 
dwelling of God by his enlightening 



Aa the glory of God is in a great meas- 
ure identified with tiis tabernacle in 
which it dwelt, the janciyying virtue of 
the one was that of the other, so that the 
o passages are plainlyofklndredim- 



w of tl 



suhjee 






It this i 



erprei 



larkofllen. 
ty, that ' what i j sanctified to the glory 
of God, shall be sancli&ed by his glory,' 



expressly recognised by the 
a Cor. 6. I6, 'For ye are the temple oi 
tlie living God ; as God hath said, I 
will dwell in them and walk in them ; 
and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people.' But nothing is clearer 
from the prophecies, than that this form 
at fulfilment docs not exhavtl (hi rich 
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45 iitd they shall !t now that 'I themforlhoutof iheland ofE^ypt; 
irGod,thatbrought ihal I may dwell among them: I 
n the Lord liieir God. 



purport of the promise. Il is a promise 


ckanse them: so shall (hey be !n]> 


nn lees made lo Israel in their /aturi 


people, anil I will be their God. And 




David my servant shall be king over 


lion; and in llial relation is »o leas 


them; and they all shall have one 


lilerall)- to be understood, though far 


shepherd: they shall also walk in my 


more gloriously, than in (he pre!<ent an- 


judgments, and ohserve my statutes, 






re able I 



rnorihe 



the literal 
Jews are assured to us by no other 
principles of interpretation, than those 
which require us to admit the literal 
return and re-establish men t of the mani- 
fested glory of Jehoiah, the true Sheki- 
nah, in risible communication with the 
children of men on earth. Let the fol- 
lowing passages, for instance, be taken 
as a specimen: Zeqh. 2. 10 — 12, 'Sing 
and rejoice, Oduiighter of Zion: for lo, 
I come and luill dwill in Ike midil 
of thee CreStJ ahakaali), saiih the 
Lord. And many nations shall be juiii- 
ed to the Lord in that day, and shall be 
my people: imi I a-ill direll in llie 

thou Shalt know that the Lord of hosts 
hath sent me nnto thee. And the Lord 
shall inherit Judah his portion in the 
holy land, anil shall choose Jerusalein 
again.' Ezek. 37. 21 — SIS, 'And say un- 
unlo them, Thus saith the Lord God ; 
Behold, 1 will take the children of Is- 
rael from among the heathen, whither 
they be gone, and will );ather them on 
every side, and bring them into their 
own land; And I will make Ihem onn 
nation in the land upon the mountains 
of Israel ; and one kins; shall be king (o 
them all: and they shall be no more 
two nations, neither shall they be di- 
vided into two kingdoms any more at 
all: Neilhershall they defile themselves 
any more with their idols, nor with 
'heirdotcslablelhings, nor withany of 
their transgressions ; but I will save 
Ihem out of all their dwelling. planes, 
Therein tl ey have sinned, mid will 



do them. And they shall dwell 
the Innd that 1 have given unto Jacob 
my servant, wherein your fathers have 
dwelt, and they shall dwell therein, 
even they, and their children, and their 
children's children for ever: and my 
servant Dnvid shall he their prince fur 
ever. Moreover 1 will make a covenant 



place them, and multiply them, and 
Kilt let mg aanctnary in the midst of 
them for ecermare. My tabernacle 
(■per: mishkan) aim shall be iritk 
Ihem: yta, I will be their God, and 
tkey ahall be my people. And the 
heathen shall know that I the Lord dn 
sanctify Israel, a'hen my sanctvari/ 
shall be in the midst of tkem for ever, 
more.' Wehnvegiven thiseilractatfuU 
length, because there is scarcely in the 
whole compass of the Scriptures a more 
direct and unequivocal prediction of the 
literal return of the Jews to their own 
land, than is lo be found in these words. 
Thai il is a return ye t future is clear from 
the fact; (1.) That the two granddivi. 
eions of Ihe nation, the houses of Judah 
loth to be restored, which 



is well ki 






from Babylon. No past period can 
be assigned when this prediction can be 
fairly said to have been fulfilled. (2.) 
They ate to be gathered under the head- 
ship of 'David their king,' which is nn- 
doubledly the mystical denomination 
of the Messiah. He is probatly herfl 
called 'David' more especially because 
he shall reign over the two united na. 
tions uf Judah and Israel, as did the 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 
A KD thou sholt make »an altar 
"*- i>io bum incense upon; o/shit- 
m-ivood shall Ihou make it. 



literal David before the kingdom vtas 
di'ided. That Christ will ever rule over 
bis people by thii tiite in any uther 
world than the present) we can gather 
no evidence from the Scriptures. Ac- 
cordingly Mewcame remarks upon the 
passage, that ' it favors the supposition 
that Christ will hereafter assume royal 
state on earth among (he converted 
Jews.' (3.) Hissaid,v.25, 'They shall 
dwell therein, even they, and their chil- 
dren, and their children's children, /or 
EiWr,- and my servant David shall be 
their prince for evtT.' Even though 
this language shoulil he taken to mean 
something short of absolute eternity, 
yet it is clear that it has never yel been 
fulfilled. Consequently its fuKilment is 
still future ; and we are utterly unable 

the visible glory will be restored (o the 
land of promise as that the chosen peo- 
ple will. If further evidence of this be 
necessary we find it in Ezeh. 43, 1—4, 
which is a prediction having respect to 
the destinies of the Jewish rate in (he 
latter day, after their re- establishment 
inthe laud of their fathers ; ' Afterward 
he bronghtme to the gate, even the gate 
that 1 00 lieth toward the east; And be- 
hold, the grory of the God of Israel 

his voice was like a noise of many 
waters: and the earth stiincd with his 
glory. And it was according to the 
appearance of (he vision which I saw, 
even according to the vision that 1 saw 
when I came to destroy the city ; and 

saw by the river Chcbar ; and I fell 
upon my face. And the glory of the 
Lord came iiilo ihe house by the way 
of the gate ^I'bose prospect is toward 
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S A cubit shall he tlie length 
ihereof, and a cubit the breaJlt 
thereof; four-square shall it be; 
and two cubits shall ™ the height 
thereof; ihe horns thereof j/joW ia 
of tho same. 

tile east,' This is no other, as will ap- 
pear upon strict examination, ihan the 
glory of the Shektnah which dwelt be- 
tween the Cherubim in the Templo,and 
which on account of ihe sins of the na- 
tion had forsaken its ancient dwelling- 
place, Ezck. 10. I(i— 20, but which is 



n of Chri» 



iheS. 



ekinah h 






of 



(his which cc 
of identity between the prophetic Jeru- 
salem of Kzekiel and that of John in 
the Apocalypse ; ' And he showed me 
that great city the holy Jerusalem, dc- 
scending out of heaven from God, hav- 
ing Ike glory of God.' Bui in regard 
tn (his sublime annunciation we must 
for the present rest contented with the 
simple fact assured to us. The maa- 
ner of its accomplishment is hidden by 
a vail which only the developemcnls of 



CHAPTER XXX. 



3. Thou shall make an. allar to 
incense upon. Hch. IBpa mia 
niBp mizb^h miktar ketorelh, an in- 



perfamatvry of fcrfumi 



Gr. e 



Chal. 'Thou sholt make an altar to of. 

The original implies nn altar on which 
lorous substances were to be burnt 
\A resolved into a fragrant and grate- 
1 fume. In the subsequent aecODnt 
■ its construction, Ei. 37. 35, it is 

called simply an 'altar of inctmse,' a* 
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3 And ihou shall overlay it with horns ihereof ; and ihou shall m 
pure gold, ihe top thereof; and the i ' 
sides ihereof round about, and the 

ri'inlcteil by Ihe Greek hsre, and in 



term loro/tar CrOTtt mizbtah, from rCI 
galiiiA, to tlay), UgitimB.t«]7 carrifE 
Willi il the idea ol' ilafn aatrijiea, and 
as no such senico was ptrfiinned upon 



ihii, il 



s for d 



, from 



Sp katar. 



^t3p?^ mi 

fume, to /umigate, to taaKt lo smose. 
Tlio praclice of burning incense upon 
alliirs as a religious rile is la be trnced 
10 a very remoie antiquity ; but we 
have nolliing more aniient in l!ie way 
or liisloric record relative (o ibis eus- 
loin Iban wlial Ihe presieal chapter con. 
lains. It seems scarcely probable, how- 
ever, lliat the cusloni originaled on ibis 
occasion in the order here prescribed. 
Incense altars a[i|)car in the most anci- 
ent Egyptian painlings, and when it 
was required la be eonipounded 'aller 
llie art of the apothecary (porfumer),' 
it would seem lo be implied that this 
was an art which was practised, and 
which tliB Ihraelites liiil leomei!, in 
Egypt. Plulnrth moreover assures us, 
that the Egyplians offered incense to 
Ihe sun— resin in the morning, myrrli 
at noon, and about sunset an aroi 
compound which they called kypl. 
Ihe custom was in ancient times 1 _ 
means confined to Egypt. Il perrmlod 
nil the religions of anliquily, and like 
many otliBr features orihellehrewwor 
r.hip may have been derived from an 
antediluvian origin. Nor are we dis- 
posed lo ovcrloolt the circumstance in 
this connexion of incense being buml 
among ihe Orientals by way of honor, 
ary Iribute to kings, princes, and per- 
sons of dislinclion. Il is one nf the 
usages jK'iuUar to palaces, and the 
houses of the wealthy and great, and 
aa God in Ihc charatler of Thcocratiu 



a of gold round about. 



Ruler of Israel san' fit to be honored id 
modes analogous to those which were 

reigns, so he woutd not have his palace, 
the Sanctuary, to be lackiog in a usage 
of such slribing aignificancy. But we 
shall liope to uvince in the sequel that 
this came far short of fulillliiig all the 
symbolical purposes which were an- 
swered by this remarkable portion of 
Ihe furniture of Ihe Tabernacle. Of 
the remark of Maimonidcs ihut incense 






I fori 



Altar was made like the Ark of 
shiuim-wood overlaid with plaies ol 
gold. When il is said lo have been 
' four-square,' the meaning is, not that 
it was, as a whole, of i cubical form, 
but ibal upon its upper and under sur- 
face il showed four equal sides. Il was, 
however, twice as high as il was troad, 
beinglwenly-one inches broad, and three 
feet six inches high. From the four 
corner posts arose four horns or pinna- 
tits, doubtless of similar form lo those 
of the altar of sacrifice, which were 
covered with gold like the rest, and ils 
lop was surrounded with an ornamental 
ledge or border of solid gold, here call- 

the upper edges of the Ark of the 
Covenant atid of the Table of Shew- 
bread. Beneath this were placed two 
golden rings, probably on ihe opposite 
comers, for Ihe conveniency of carry- 
ing it on slaves during the marches of 
Israel in the wilderness, and after- 
wards when remuted to different places 
in Canaan. 
3. Tfti(op[*crw/,IIeb,13agaggo,Afj 



<y Google 



on a smalt scale, a strikin 
blance. The rendering of the Hi 
hearl^, and the Lai. Vulg. ' 



mikbar), and there is not the lens* 
nti<Hi made of cleansing the Altar 
m ashes, or of any thing lo receive 
m. The incense nas not burnt upon 
rate, liul in a golden censer which 
s placed, filled with cohIs, upon the 
Altar, so that no ashes or refuse whst- 

er fell upon the Altar. T The 

iea thereof. Heb. T^niip hirotkavt, 
I units; in continued analogy wilb 



The n j: 



many us 




id from what is said in the sub- 
sequent verses. As the Tahle was 
for iho Bread, the Candlestick for the 
Lights, and the brazen Altar for the Sa- 
crifices, so the golden Altar was for the 
Incense "nrhjih was to be burnt upon it. 
Now that the general import of incen™ 
as n symbol was that oi prayer, cannot 
be questioned by any one vho casis his 
eye over the following passages; Ps. 
141.2, 'Let my yrajjr he set forth be- 
fore thee (as) incinat; and the lifting 
up of my hands as the eyening sacrj- 
fice. Rev, 5. 8, 'And when he had 
taken the book, the four beasts and four 
and twenty elders fell down before the 
Lamb, having every one of them lamps 
and golden vials full of odors, whUli 



much incense, that he should oBer it 
Kith the prayers of all saints upon 
the golden altar which was before the 
throne. And the smoke of the incense, 
which came with the prayers of the 
saints, ascended up be/ore God out of 
the angel's hand,' Here it is evidently 
implied that while the sacerdotal angel 
was officiating at the golden Altar, the 

engaged in otfering up prayers which 



grant i cense, a 


nd both 


come 


up in a 




and ac 


.^ptable 


cloud 


before 


;od. I 


n like m 




ssai 


.Luke 


1.9,10 


that wt 


le Zech 


riuh« 


as 'ex. 


ecuting 


the piic 


t's office according tt 
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CHAPTER XXX. 






is lot n 



the lempte or the 
T.ord. And the whole mullilude of the 
people icert fraying vHthout al Ikf 

ces were performed '.ogelher, the one 
being an emblem of Ihe other. As then 
the idea of pj-ayer is prominent in the 
symbolical purport of the act of olTer- 
ing incense, we may safely consider the 
inltrctNory office of Christ in heaven 
as primarily shadowed forth by the 
^Ideii Altat and ilsLeviiioal uses. As 
the brazen Altar which was placed 
viithaut the sanctuary typilied his sa- 






rnie on 



the Altar of Incense stationed wilhin 
the sanctuary represented his inlerctd- 
ing work above, where he has gone to 
appear in ihe presence of Gnd for us, 



nellin^ 



This 



J inferi 



from the fact that it occupied a pCaee- 
directly before the mercy seat — whic 
lepresenlcd the appropriate sphere of 
Ihe Savior's pretent mediatorial Cunc- 
lions. Whatever service was perform- 
ed by the priests uilkin lh< preciticli 
of the Tabernacle had a more special 
and emphatic reference (o Christ's work 
in heaven; whereas Iheir duties In the 
outer court had more of an earth- 
ly bearing, representing the oblations 
which were made on Mcjjar( of sinners, 
and on behalf of sinners, to the holy ma- 
jesty of Jehovah. As, however, scarce- 
ly any of the objects or rites of the 
ancient economy had an eicltitive typ- 
ical import, but combined many in one, 
so io the present case, nothing forbids 
us Id consider the prayers and devotions 
of the saints as also symbolically rep- 
resented by the incense of the golden 
Altar. As a matter of fact, they do 
pray below while Christ intercedes 
above ; their prayers mingle with his ; 
and it is doing no violence to Ihe sym- 
bol to suppose their spirirual desires, 
kmdled by the 6re of holy love, to be 
significantly set forth by the uprising 



Slili it may be doubted whelht 
full and complete design of the goldt 
Allar as a symbol can be n ' 
without assigning to it, as we] 
the Candlestick and the Table, 
pittiBe reference. Can it be ii 



hed, 



he Tabernacle, unless 


it points to the 




be developed? 


Then no Altar of sa 


rifice is found, 


because the one offeri 


g of the Saviwr 



himself upon the cross. But the Allar 
of Incense is there, and it bears a namfl 
(nata mlibSah), the leading idea of 
which is that of slain mcrifice. Why 
is this idea to he carried forward into 
the upper sanctuary in cnnneiion with 
a structure intended mainly as a shadow 
ii[ prayer, thankigiving, and praistT 
Why, hut lo intimate that then ' 



be, l< 






i.n. 



17 



and indissoluble i 
ojoncmenr of Christ and Ihepraiieiand 
doxohgtes in which they are engaged 
in heaven) — between arquittal from 
guill und acceptance to fawr ? Were it 
not for the virtue of his atoning rncri. 
fice how could they be in heaven lo 
praise him at all? In ihe minblra- 
lions of the earthly sanclnary, the coals 
on which ihe incense was burnt on the 
golden Allar were to be taken from Ihe 
braien Altar. This taught the Israelite 
from whence the efficacy and accepl- 
ableness of their prayers and praises 
was derived. So in the heavenly sanctu- 
ary, the insiramenl of incense is call- 
ed by the otherwise inappropriate name 
of allar (sacrificalory) lo keep iu 
blessed inhabitants in mind of the fad, 
that the blood ofatanmtnl and the;!rc 
of sacrifict, must be for ever that which 
imparts all its grateful fragrance to ih* 
songs, ascriptions, and hallelitjahi of 
the ransomed throng in glory. 
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4 And twogoldenringsslialt thou 
mair* lo it under the crown of it, 
by tt,e two corners thereof, upon 
ihe two sides of it shall ihow make 
it ; and they shall be for places for 
the staves to bear it withal. 

5 And thou shall make tJie staves 
q/'shittim-wood, and overlay them 
with gold. 

6 And thou shall put it before the 
vail that is by (he ark of the testi- 
mony, before the " mercy-seat that 
i» over the testimony, where I will 
meet with thee. 



7 And Aaron shall bom iherea: 
li sweet incense every morninff 
when 'hedresseth the lamps, lit 
shall bum incense upon it. 

8 And when Aaron lizhteth the 
lamps at even, he shall bum in 
cense upon it; a perpetual incense 
before the Lord, throoghout your 
generations. 

9 Ye shall offer no fsttange in- 
cense thereon, nor burnl-sacrificc, 
nor meat-offering ; neither shall ye 
pour drink-offering theteon. 



6. Thou shall pat it before Iht cuil, 
&c. Thai is, before [he eeparaling vail 
suEpended between the Holy and Most 
HolyPlace of the Tabernacle. It would 
of course be ' before the mercy-seat,' 
though the Vail interposed. It was 
stationed about midway between the 
CandlBEliclt and Table of Bhew-bread, 
though lonsideiably nearer to the Vail 

7, 8. Aaron thall burn thtreon jiceel 
inctmi every niiwntng. Heb. r"lt3jp 
B"^)3D ketortth lammim, inceaai 

tpiea. Gr. Bnpia^n irvrBtror Xibt-di 
«B»» dtlicalely catapaunded. It might 
wem from the letter, that Aaron o 
High Piiest alone was entitled to 
incense on this Alur. But the word 
'Aaron' is often used to designate the 
tchottprieilly order. There is no doubt 
that Aaron did in person perform this 
KBtvice on the present ocrasion, and the 
ISgh Priest, whoever he was, dii 
same on other great occasions; but it 
was ordinarily eiecuted by the inferior 
priesta in their courses. Whatever 
priest was appointed by lot lo be in 
waiting during the week, he every 
inoming and evening liUed his censer 
with fire from the brazen Altar, and in- 
troducing the sacred incense went into 
ibe holy place and set the censer upon 
Ihe Altar. Xi tht daily mcrijice icftt 
sented ihe petpelunl efficacy of Christ' 






Bem'ng typified his con- 
fer us. ThisotTcted 
called a ' perpetual incense' 
as regularly offered at the 
appointed time without cessation. By 
a like phraseology we are eihorled lo 
' pray without ceasing,' i. e. to continue 
in the daily practice of prayer vilhout 
omitting il. The command to have the 

lamps were dressed gives occasion to 
Henry to remark in his ordinary spirit- 
ualizing vein, that il was designed 'to 
if the Scrip. 



light a> 



lid 



a part of our daily work, am 
accompany our prayers and praises. 
When we spealc to God, we must hear 
what God says to us, and thus the com- 
munion iscomplete.'—— IT WhenAaron 
lightelh. Vrh-Ciil^Srabe-haiilothjU-ien 
he eauseth h mcend; a phraseology the 
ground of which is explained in lh« 

Note on Ex. S7. SO. T At <™n. 

Heb. D-'alSn V^ 6^"" ha-arhayim, bt- 
tiveen tht two evenings. See Note on 
Ex. 12. 16. 

9. re shall offer no strange incinse 
thereon. That is, incense ofa dilTerenl 
composition from that prescribed, v. 
34. tJr. eu,i.r.,,o Iripoy, anathtr incense. 
Chal. 'Incent^e of strange apices.' Th« 
incense was lobe that alt ite which Cod 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



195 



the 



10 And B Aaron shall make an 
upott the horns of it 
year, with thu blood of 

the year shall he itiaki 



iBppr 



inled; : 



be laken to make no confiision between 
ihcofleringsbelonging to the respective 
Bltars, of which Ihe one kind was for 
Utontmtnl, the other Tot actcplantt on- 
ly. So when dmwing nigh lu God in 
prayer, weare not lo ijring ihe fervor of 
mere animal spirits, which may easily 
be mistaken for true devotion; but a 

alone sends forth an odor that is well- 
pleasing lo God, Nor are we to imagine 
tliat by our prayers, or by any thing 
else that we can bring to God, we can 
(done far sin, or contribute in the least 
degree towards the efficacy of Christ's 
Btonemenl. These must be kept quite 
distinct ; and whilst our prayers are 
olfvred oil Ihe Altar of Incense, our 
pleas must be taken solely from the 
AllarbfBurnl-offering. 

10. Aaron ihall make atonement upon 
the bornaofil once in a yenr. This was 
to be upon what wat called Ihe great day 
uf Atonement, ofwhich a full account 
is given Lev. 10. I— S8. The ordinance 
was peculiarly striking, as it intimated 
that all the services performed at it 
were imperfect, that the Altar itself 
had contracted a degree of impurity 
from the sinfulness of those who min- 
istered there. 



oftl 



: daily in 



;e needed 



ned by a fresh infusion of the 
savor ofihe blood of sprinkling.— This 
mention of atonement made upon the 
horns of the Altar affords a fair occa- 
sion for an attempted eiplicalion of a 
passage in the Apocalypse, c. 9. 13, 14, 

part passed over with a very superficial 
notice ; 'And the siith angel sounded, 
uid I heard a voice from Ihe four horns 



atonement upon it thrtraghoutymr 
generatioas; it is mcst holy lUito 
the Lord. 
11 IF And the Loan spake into 
Moses, saying, 

of ihegolden Altar wtiich is before Pid, 
saying to the siith anget who hod be 
trumpet, Loose Ihe four angels wt'ch 
are hound in the great river Eiiphralis.' 
The question is, What is implied in ^he 
fact of this voice being represented as 
proceeding from the four 'horns of ^he 
golden Altar?' In answer to Ibis it 
may be observed, that the cases m n- 
tioned Ei. 31. 94. 1 Kings, ]. Sd 1 
Kings, 3. 38, clearly evince thai (^e 
horns of Ihe Altar were constituted in 
asylum for those who hail been guilty 
of undesigned transgressions. It is tt-ie 
indeed that in these instances allusian 
seems to be had more especially to t!ie 
Altar ofhotocausts standing in the court 
of the Tabernacle, but as the blood nl 

ner upon the horns of both the brazen 
and the golden altsr, it is to be infer 
red, we imagine, by a parity of reason- 
ing that the horns of the Altar are m 

forthose whone 



re of a 



isiWe ni 
he punished by the 
Ihal of 
r. 9- 20, 



if id. I- 



which in n whole people 
donable in the sight of God than a ly 
other, the voice issuing from the fur 
horns of Ihe golden Altar, is n virtt at 
proclamalion that God was about in 

of idolatrous Christendom, and to se id 
upon il a pingue of far more desolati .g 
character than that of the locusts whi ,h 
had preceded. For in the case of t le 

men should be lormenied. but not k I- 
ed. But in thai of the siith trumj t, 
the Euphratean horsemen were appoi i- 
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12 tWhen thou lakesi the sum 
of the chililten of Israel after their 
number, then shall they give every 
man ia ransom for his soul ttnto 
(he Lord, when thou ntimberest 
them: that there be no !■ plague 
among them when thou numberest 
them. 

13 1 This they shall giTe, every 
one thai passeth among them that 
are numbered, half a shekel, after 
the shekel of the sanctuary; (" a ' 
shekel is twenty gerahs:) "an half , 
shekel shall be the offering of the j 



h as sfl 



)US. rB.C. 1491. 

14 Every one that paaaeth among 
them that are numbered, from 
twenty years old and above, shall 
give an offering unto the Lobp. 

15 Theorichshallnotgivemore. " 
and the poor shall not give less 
than half a shekel, when they give 
an offering unio the Loan to make 
an p atonement for your souls. 

16 And thou shalt take the alone- 
meni-money of the children of Is- 
rael, and q shalt appoint it for the 
service of the tabernacle of the 
congregation; that it may be fa 
memorial unto the children of Is- 
rael before the Lord, to make an 

for your souls. 



ed to slay ihe ttiird pan ol men The 
\oice therefore in lliis Msion of ilie 
) rophel IS to be understood as a s gn 
that ne ther utanemei t nor prolecuon 
Here any longer (o be afforded tj Ihe 
horns of ihe Altar lo those who ^e^e 
the deatinvd viLtims of Ihc impending 
J d'lBents The consequence «as that 
a great pirl of degenerate Christen lom 
was speedily overrun by myriads of the 
Turkish carttlry, carrying wasting and 
destruction in llieir progress. 



13^16. When lliou takist the sum, 
&c. That is, when thou makest a 
census ; which Moses is not indeed here 
expressly commandid lo do, but whicli 
it is supposed, from its inlTiosic utility 
and pmprielj, lie irould do, as would 
also liis successors in the goTemment 
of [srael in after ages. It seems to be 

raising the requisite revenues for sup- 
porting the ejpenses of the Tabernacle 
worship. The original building and 
/urnisJiing the sanctuary was provided 
for by the voluntary conlrik itions of 



the people, bu( the nece^nry ehaR[Bs 
lor fi slmnios 'he «or«hip now lo be 
e'libliohed Here to he defrayed fnm 

seems to come in as a kind of reply lo 
Ihe question which would' be naliirallv 
but tacitly asked, 'How are the inevi- 
table cspenses of such a system of wor- 
ship to be met?' The passage before 

The Mo^l High foreseeing Ihal the cus- 
tom of taking a census, not annually 
perhaps, but occasionally, would ob- 

orders that 
ofhalf a shekel 



ofthe ritual. But why is this tax call- 
ed a 'ransom or atonement CiSS ki- 
pftor) for the soul !' The word ' alone, 
ment' naturally snggests the idea ol 
expiation for tin; but can si!?er or 
gold or any thing shorl ofthe blood of 
the 'Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world,' avail to propitiate Ihe jus- 
tice of God, and serve as a ' ransom foi 
the BouM' The true answer to the 
ijnestion depends upon a correct inlet 
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of tl 



anguage 



The li 



. ' lift,' 



self,' as ejplaLned 
in ihe Note oa Gen. 14. 31, 
Iherefore a raraom/or ihtir h 
other worils, a. tribute paid lo God by 
WSJ of acknowkdgment that they had 
originally received tt ' '■ " ■" 
that they had forfeite. 
aad that (heir contj 
in being under these 

ance and patience ; and that conse- 
quently he might most justly claim 
from ihein whatever he might see fit 
to demand, for the support of insti- 
tutions of which they themselves at 
Ihe same time were lo reap the great 



CHAPTER XXX. ig: 

18 'Thou shall also make, t 

• cli.SB.B. IKinBS7.3e. 
Mnctuary. So called, it is supposed 
from the fact of the standard of weight; 
and measures being keut in the sane 
tuary. This might have be?n Ihe casi 
under the Temple, but it seems in ihi 
highest degree unlikely that 



■ofnooWer 



And 
n for the 



hair a 
homage t 



lekel, i; 






reign Lord, by i 



p«ndence upon him for their spared 

lives and cfinlinued 

precflle those plague 

which (heir sins had 

lai was to be e 

were twenty yea 



of this peculiar designalion. 



n Gen. 20. 16. 



and /or them; a memorial testifying 
lo their obedience, and reminding them 
of what they owed to their heavfnly 
Benefactor. We read of different me- 

isers in which Korah and his com' 
ly offered incense were taken out oj 
fire in which the offt 



;of 



d upon t] 
and 






upwo 



and probably 
men being exempted ; and by thi 
sum being died for all, rich and 
it was strongly intimated that all 
or persons, were in the sight of God of 
iqtal valui. So in the highi 



which C 



ought, 



id for the soul 



same price had to be 
of the Inwesl, weakest, meaj 
hever, as for the greatest phili 
prince, or potentate thai shall taste ot 

his salvation. IT Every nne that 

panselh nmong them. In allusion per- 
haps 10 the customary mode of num- 
bering and marking flocks of sheep, 

•lumhcrer that he might count them 
one by one. See Note on Lev. 37, 32. 

Comp Jer. 33. 13. IT Shektl of Ihe 

IT 



the altar; Mo beam™ 
hut the seed of Aaron come near lo 
offer incense before the Lord.' The 
jewels and bracelets of which the Is- 
raelites spoiled the slaughtered Midian- 
iles were presented (0 the Lord ' as a 
mtmorial unto the children of Israel,' 
not one of their army fell, though 
the whole Midianiiish kingdom was ut- 
terly destroyed. So tl 



ould 



casion of their past deliv 
fululment of the divine ] 
of their future preservalio 
ness under the favor of he 



IS. Tlioushallmakealaverofbraai, 
&c. Ileb, IT'S kiyor, rendered ' cal- 
' I Sam. S. 14, but usually spoken 
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.aver of brass, and his fool also of 
brass, 1o wash viitfta!: and thou 
shall 'pul il belweeu ihe laber- 



other vessel for 



washing. In respecl to 

cred arlickis is Ihe infotmatioD of th« 

as nolhing Ls said of its form or dimcQ- 
sions. Il is reaEOnable, linviever, to 
infer, that as Solomon modelled the 
furniture of the Temple alter Ibnt of 
the Tahernatle, only on a vastly larger 
teale, and as his Laier vas an im- 
mense vat or reservoir, called 'a sea,' 
and of a circular form, so the form of 
the Taberuacle-laver was also circular. 
De Dieu infers the same from the fact, 
that the analogous Arabic word is used 
to denote vessels of that form, and lo 

ject. The originaJ word rendered foot 
Cp k'ca) has a meaning not easily de- 
termined. Some interpreters under- 
stand it of a lid Drc(iC£r,hut as the root 
has the sense nf titahliahing, fixing, 
founding any thing, we prefer lo con- 






suppor, 



which the Laver rested. As the cut 
which we have given below is sub- 
stantially the same with that of Ihe 
Pictorial Bible, and adopted for a litie 
reason, we cite the words of the Editor 
as conveying on the whole that view of 
the subject which we consider the most 
correct. 'Our impression is, that Ihe 
I.nver, whatever were its shape, stood 
upon another basin, more wide and 
shallow, as a cup on a saucer ; and that 
Ihe latter received, from cocks or spouts 
in [he upper basin, the water which 
was allowed to escape when the priests 
wat-hed themselves with the water 
which felt from the upper basin. If 
by the under basin we understand the 



nacle of ihe congregalion and the 
aliar, and thou shah put water 
therein. 



wash their hands and feet if Ihe Laver 
was of any height. The Rabbins say 
the Lavet had several cocks, or, ' nip- 
ples,' as they call them, from which 
the water wasletoutaswanted. There 
vein several such spouts, but the num- 
ber is dilferenlly staled. How the 

the Laver seems uncertain. That Ih^y 



did n 









water in which they washed would 
have been tendered impure by Ihosg 
who waihed before or with Ihem; and 

wash in a basin, aflec our manner, in 
whith Ihe water with which we com 
mence washing is clearer than that wi th 
which we finish, but at a falling stream, 
where each successive affusion is ol 
clean water, we incline lo think iliat 
the pciests either washed themselves 
with the stream as it fell from the 
spouts into the base, or else received 
in proper vessels so much water as they 
needed for Iheoccasion. TlieOrienlala, 
in their washings, make use of a vessel 
with a long spout, and wash at the 
stream which issues from thence, the 

which is placed undemenlh. This 
illuslrate the idea of the 






s of the 



veil as the i 



Iream fell, and the un 
eiving Ihe waste wale 
lompaiible with Ihe 
iraclice to suppose iha 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



](»9 



19 F 


or Aarou and his 


sons u shall 


wash 


their hands and 


their (eet 


thereat: 




20 When they go into 


the taber- 


nacle 


of the consresa 


tion, they 


shall wash with water 


tliat iliey 


He no 

"ch. 
John 13 


t; or when they 

%."i,.-;-,.'s,'" 


-"" 


planati 


n, althougli it seem 


to us prob- 


bU, is 




moro than 




ural. Our cut eihibtrs anoiher 


viewm 




til tlie usuut 


inletpr 


lalions. TbeJewL 


h common- 




ay Ibal any kind of 


vater migbi 


be used for the Laver ; b 


ut tfiat iJie 



to the aliar to minister, to burn 
offering made by fire imto the 

21 So they shall wash their hands 
and their feet, that they die not : 
and w it shall be a statute for ever 
to them, euera to him and to his 
seed throughout their generations. 



entering the Tubernaclc was in no case 
(iispciised with. A man might be per- 
icclly cteau, might be <juilfl free from 
any cL^reinuniul impurity, and might 




The typical design of the Lavpr flnws : available lo Ihemseives. Their fett 
to nalurally out of its primary uses, j irod the halluwed precmcls of thB 
that but little room is leA for a formal ' Holy Place, and their Anndi offered (be 
di^ussion of the subject. The external i sacrifices upon the altar, and to these 
ablution of the body with water, either members, therefore, in lieu of their 
in whole or in part, was a significant whole bodies, was this washing to be 
mode of teaching the necessity of an especially applied. The position of 
inward puriRcalioa of the spirit. Those the Lxrer was between the Tabernacle 
who were officially engaged in the ser- and the Allar,as an intermediate some- 
vices of the Sanctuary were especially thing which had an important relation 
loberemindedofthedulyofpreservii^ lo the entrance within the oulerfail. 
purity in all their ministrations, and of In passing from the Altar of Sacrifice 
dreadi»g the pollutions of sin. It was to the interior of the Sanctuary, Ibu 
only thus that their functions could be | priest waa, as it were, arrested by (be 
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22 H MoieoTet, the Lokd spake 
unto Moses, saj^g, 

23 Take thOu also unto thee 
"principal epices, of pure i myrrh 
fiye huDdiea shekels, and of sweet 

a half so much, eiien two 



Laveri at which . 
jnuge and perfor 
sonat cleansings. 



Thus I 






loary, witltoul a previous washing in ihe 
hvir of regeneralion. The lenewing 
Bad punrjiDg inHuences of the Hal; 
Spirit, Dot only at the CDtset, but 
through the whole course of the Clhris- 
tian Ufe, are most significantly shadow- 
ed forth by this fealure of llie ancieal 
economy. Indeed, we may say in brief 

were offered was a symbol o! jattifica- 
lion, so the Laver, with ils cleausing 
fountain, was a symbol ofaancfi^catiDn,- 
and among the moral truths so impress- 
ively taught by the sensible emblems 
of the Mosaic ritual, none was perhaps 
more pertinently or palpably set forth 

atoniag blood ofCIiristand the suncti- 
/•/ing efficacy of the Holy Spirit in this 

ing in the outer court. It is a relation 
IS to be expressly recognised 

nine hands in innocency, so 
ipass thine altar, O Lord.' 
truth is taught in the New 
, where we are told that 
e both by ualtr and by Wood 
— the one to atom and the other to puri- 
^1 — and beyond this it is not needful 
lo seek for the typical mystery of the 



, 24. Takethoti vnlo the prineipnl 
■<,&e. Heb. BKID'^aTDateJa? " 
, Acad ipittt; intimating thai 



hy Da 






)US. [B. C. 1491. 

hundred and fifty shekels, and at 
sweet I calamus two hundred and 
fifty shekels. 

24 And of » cassia, fire hundred 
shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary, and of oil-olive an i-hin; 

■ Canl.4, Ji. Jer. 8. m 'Ps.45.S. ich. 
S9.10. 



several spiees which formed the in- 
gredients of the anointing oil were to 
be of the very best kinds then known 
and valued. These we may consider 

in their oi-der. ¥ Pur* myTrh. Hob. 

■mi -1)3 mar diror, myrrh of frei- 
Jom; i. e, myrrh which flowed freely 
md spontaneously, instead of being 

Hebrew Cli TJaJp kinntmort 6e«m, 
irofliofic fmnonon, a well.known arti- 
i:le of spicery deriting its name direct- 
ly from the Hebrew. The word is 
Drdinarily used to denote Ihe second or 
inner bark of the cinnamon-tree which 
grows in great abundance in the island of 
Ceylon. But as the bark oflhe toot has 
a stronger flavor than that of (he trunk, 

was employed in the composition o/ 
the holy anointing oil was of the former 

kind. IF Sitett ealamui. Ileb, n:p 

D1l;3 kencit boicm, spicti cant. Tliis 
term denotes an aromatic reed growing 
in moist places in Egypt, in Judea near 
lake Gennesarclh, and in several parts 
of Syria. It grows lo aboul two feel 
in height ; bearing from the root s 
knotted .stalk, quite round, containing 
in ils cavily a soft, while pith. The 



vhole is of an agreeable B 



nell; 



with fragrance, even while growing. 
When cut down, dried, and powdered, 
it makes an ingredient in (he richest 
perfumes, IT Cassia. Heb. fnp 



closely re 



vord 
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25 And ihou shall make it an nil sels, and the candlestick and his 
ol holy ointraeiit, au ointment com- ■ vessels, and the altar of incense, 
pound after the art of the apothe- 1 28 And the akar <rf bvirnt-offer- 
cary: it shall be ' an holy anoint- . ing with all his vessels, and the 
ing oil. laver and his foot. 

26 iAai thou shall anoint the I S9 And thou shall sanctify them, 
tabernacle of ihe congregation \ tiiat they may be most holy : 
therewith, and the ark of the testi- c whatsoever loucheih them shall 
mony. | be holy. 

27 And the table and al! hi', ves- ] 30 f And thou shall anoint Aaron 



, Lev,. 



English, auiia. We find in tlie Scrip- [ priests but also ihs kings of Judah were 
lures no menlion of this article ejcept ; oiioinled with ll, allhougli as that Corm 
here and Ezeh. 3T. 19, nbere it is joined ; of government was not especially cnn> 
wiih calamus and enumerated among | tciuplated a.t this time, nolliing is snid 
the precious tilings wliith nrere brought , on this subject. 

from the marl of Tyre. 29. IVhtitsoei<tr tmchelh Ihem ahnll be 

25— as. Thou Shalt make it an oil of moit holy. The two leading attributes 
holy oiiiliaent. Thequantity ofoil was | of the ouoin ling oil were iis prtdous- 
suHiciciil to retain ihc compound in a ' „esj and its sanctils- The spices of 
liquid Slate, which was probably much ; which it was composed were peculiarly 
iinproved by slraining off the dro^y rare and odoriferous, and Ihe oil with 
pans and leacing the residuum defocat- nJiich they were blended was most 
ed and pure. With tliis holy oil was , pure. This was doubtless intended to 
Ihe Tabernacle, with its prioslhood and shadow forth the eicellency of ihe gifts 
its furniture, to be anointed, as the last of the Holy Spirit, whose distinguish, 
and crowniug act of consecration. By, ing emblem under ihe old economy was 
this sacred unction the whole was saoc- oi/. And what is to be compared with 
.i6ed and set apart to the uses for , the preciousness of those divine influ- 
which it was designed. And as every [ ences which emanate from this sourcel 
thing lo which it was applied became Upon whomsoever Ihcy are poured 
thereby moat holy, so a peculiar sane- forth, they impart light lo the uuder- 
lily attached to llie aoointiog oil itself, standing, pliancy lo [he will, purity to 
whichimpartedlhis, anditwason peril the affections, tenderness lo the con- 
of death that any of the same com- science, and ho:*.i-«s to the enlire man. 
position was made for any other pur- There is nothing Reside them lo be so 
pose. But the tradition of tlie Jews, \ earnestly coveted or so advunlageously 
founded upon ihe phraseology of v. 31, [ possessed. They are the irue riches 
' throughout your generations,' ihai the of the soul, and the scaling title lo an 
very oil now prepared by Moses was eternal inheritance. Wherever enjoyed 
preeerved till near ihecapliviiy, and that ' ihey constitute the subject of them, 'a 
none was to be made like it, not even new creature,' and so far sanctify every 
lor the same purpose, is uudoubtedty ' offering which he presents, that ' God 
erroneous, it is perfectly reasonable smells a sweet savor from it,' and is 
(0 suppose that under Ilia inspection of well pleased. And not only so. Il is 
the High Priest il was mode as often as a diffusivfi blessedness which is thus 
it was wanted ; nor do we see aoy ob- . conferred. As every vessel thai was 
jeclion to the idea ihat not only the anointed wiih the holy ointment, itOr 
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and his sons, aoiJ consecrate them, 
liiat ihey may miuister unto me in 
the priest's office- 
31 And ihou shall speak unto the 
children of Israel, saying, This 
shall be an holy anointing oil imto 
mc throughout vour generations. 

32 Upon man's flesli shall it not 
be poured, neither shall ye make 
any other like it, after the compo- 
siiionofii: sitis holy, anrfit shall 
he holy unto you. 



ery ir 



parted a sanctity lo every thing 
which it came in contact, 
Chrieliaii communicates 
Tar as his inl^ucnce exlends, the 
dirine princi[)les whicli lie has ini 
As was said in mystic language 
Savior, so may it be said of a 






, 'Tliei 



hey go Ihey diffuse around tliem 
• the savor of the linowledge ofCbrisl.' 
Let us seek then this ' unclion from 
Ihe Holy One,' the 'crown of the 
anointing nil,' which sanclilics and 
separates all those upon whom it comes. 
Let us guard against any thing that 
T upon the Holy 

ill the figur- 



Lel u 






tfflveye. 



a little folly him that is in reputation 
for wisdom and lior"-;.' There is a 
sanctity about the Ciiristian character 
which should be kept inviolate, and he 
thai dishonors his calling puts fire to 

33. Upon man'i fitsh shall it no! be 
poured. That is, upon commonmen, up- 
on any who were not priests ; eijuivalcnl 
to whicli is ' stranger' in the neit verse. 



34. Take unlo Ikee 
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33 ii Whosoever compouadeih all} 
like it, or whosoever putleth any 
of il upon a stranger 'shall even 
be cut off from his people. 

34 f And the LoKD said un'o Mo- 
ses, ^ Take unio thee sweet spices, 
siacte, and ouvcba, and galbanum; 
t/iese sweet spices with pure frank- 
incense; of each shall there be a 
like .-'igfU: 



is order 
1 ofthf 



IS respect to the composi- 



burnl upon the golden Allar. Tliis al- 
so was prepared of sweet apices, though 
not of so rare or precious a quality as 
Ihosc of nhich the anointing oil was 
compounded. But concerning both pre- 
paralions the same law is given that 
nnlhing tike them should be made for 
common use. This would lend lo beget 
among the Israeliles a reverence for 

a sedulous care to guard against its pro. 



vileged lo look deeper i 

I drift of the Mosaic ec 

II admonish us lo be 



lunterfeil 









'd prostiltition, of those ordin- 
ances, gifts, or graces which emnnale 
from the Spirit of God and in which 

his honor is especially concerned. 

•( Slactr. Heb. CitJJ nelapb from C]C3 
nn/flpA, (o drop. Gr. iroirfl, fromnmf&i, 
to distil. This was a fine bind of gum 
which was produced from the mynh- 
tree, hut differing from that substani^o 
mentioned v. B3, by retaining a waxy 
or resinous form, instead of flowing out 



a liquid. It i: 
n th? s 



after. 



wards called ' opobalsam' or ' the balm 

of Jericho.' IT Onycfta. Heb. pJfTlD 

sft(J.i-fe(/i,aword which occurs only in 
this place, and of which Ihe true sensB 
is consequently very difficult lo be de. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



35 And iliou slialt make ii a per- 
fume, a confection i after the arc of 
the apothecarv, lempered together, 
pure and holy : 

3<> And thou shah beat some of 
it very small, and put of it before 
the testimony in the tabernacle of 
the congregation, ^ where I will 
meet with thee; °it shall be uato 
Vou most holy. 



lennineJ. In Syriac NflirTi) theketta, 
is a ttar, a diitilKttion, and the Hebrew 
word would seein therefore lo infan 
lomttliing thai exuded, some vc^etuble 
gum of odorous qualities. The Cr. indeed 
has Di'ujfci, otiycha, from nvvf, ^a^l, and 
several learned critics haie supposed 
il 10 be the external covering (nail) of 
the shell-fish pnrpUTa or murei, which 
possessed aromatic prnpetlles and was 
tbence called ungiiii oiarifeTans, odor- 
iferovsanyx. This, according to Rum- 
phius, was the basis of the principal 
perfumes employed in. India, just as 
aloes is the basis of all their pills. But 
BS India was loo distant for dri^ to be 
brought fromlhence to Judeaor Arabia, 
where the Israelites now were, and as 
the conteil and ihe etymology seem 
to require some negilablt substance, the 
preferable that makes it 



II has 'Ladana,' 



the gum of s. 
as the Arabic ver 
is not improbable that gum-^nnum, 
the produce of the 'Cistus ladaniferus,' 
was the drug in question. This is a se- 
cretion from the leaves, which is swept 
offby the beard of the btowzing goats, 
from whence il was collected. The 
shrub is a native of the Levant, the 
isles of Ihe Mediterranean, and Arabia. 

IT Gnlbamim. Heb. TOSSn hitbe- 

noft, which Michaelis supposes to be a 
compOTind of a^n heleb, milk or g-um 
sod -pi Ubtn, uiKile, denoting Ihe 
while milk or gum ofsome plant. 



with u 



call 11 






37 And as for the perfume which 
thou shall make, oye shall not 
make to yourselves according to 
the composition thereof; it shall 
be unto thee holy for the Lord. 

38 pWhosoever shall make like 
unto that, to smell thereto, shall 
even be cut off from his peo- 
ple- 



juice w 


liehe 


udes from c 


rtain p 


ami 


Ihe 'm 


Ik,' a 


nd the pliras 


ology i 




taincd 


medical nomenc 


alure ' 


Tim 


lac, &c 


Th 


■ealbaaum' 


is supp 


sed 


10 have 




he gum-resin 


or thick 


ned 


sap of the ' 


Bubon Gumn 


iferum, 




umbelliferous 


plant of Tu 


key, w 


hich 


yields 


his gum in lonish 


phanl. 


and 



of a 



ong piercing smell, and of 



Heb. niaj) lebonah, a term of which Iho 
root also is -pi iabUn and conveying 
Ihe idea of whilenesa. The English 
word 'frankincense' is supposed to have 
the prefiied epithet ' frank,' free, from 
the liberal and ready distribution of its 
odors. This drug, otherwise called 
' olibanum,' is a dry Tesinous sub- 
stance of a yellowish white color, a. 
strong flagrant smell, and bitter acrid 
■oduced from the ' Bos- 



ellia 



^e of It 



belonging lo the family of 
the turpentine-bearing trees. The ' pure 

tained from the tree, and for thai rea- 
son cDQsidered the best. When laid 
upon bumiog Toals, or a hot iron, it 
sends forth a vapor of most delicious 
fragrance. 

35. Tempeied together. Heb.nitttl 
memullah, salted, from n^Q milah, 
salt. The Chal. and Gr., however, have 
sel llie example of rendering hyraixtd 
or limperid, 19 if their idea was that 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

AND the Lorh spake unlo Mo- 
ses, saying, 
2 "See, I ha^e called byname 
Bezaleel ihe bson of Uri, the son 
iifHur,ofthe tribe of Judah; 
3 Andlhayecfilledliim with the 



s salt is mixed 



Is fur Ihe 



■prinhled. 

liberal tendering, loasmucli as ihe law, 
Lev. 3. 13, expressly says, 'With all 
(bine oSeriogs (Aou ihalt offer sail.' 
In support of this he quotes Maimoni. 
des, who sllirms that ' tbr^re was not 
any thing offered on the AUar u-ilhout 
tall, except the wine of tlie drinli-ofier- 
ings, and Ihe blood, and the wood ;' 
«nd of the incense he says still more 
expressly, that ' they added to it the 
fourth pate of s kab of lafl.' In accord- 
ance with which, it is supposed, our 
Savior says. Malt. 9.49, 'Every sacri. 
lice shall be aalltd talk salt.' We feel 
incompelenl to decide the question, bui 
confess a leaning towards the view of 
Ainsworth, who further remarits very 
appropriately, that ' ifom tpttcA is (o be 
always with grace, seasoned with salt, 
as the apostle teaches. Col. 4. 6, bow 
much more should our incense, our 
praytrs unto God, be therewith sea- 

CHAPTEB XXXI. 
Tki tVorkmtrt eattid. 
a. Ihave callfd by name Btzahtl the 
»n af Uri. That is, I have especially 
designated, appointed, and set apart to 
ihe Buperinlendance of this work Be- 
zaleel the son of Uri. His name signi. 
las ' under the shadow of God,' but 
that it has any particular significancy 
in this connexion we see no evidence 
He was the seventh in descent from 



spirit of God, in wisdom, and in 
understanding, and in knowledge, 
antl ia all manner of workman- 

4 To devise cunning works, to 
work in gold, and in silver, and in 



ivill find his 
iled, 1 Chron. 

a, 5— ao. 

3. JkaMifilUd Kim vMh the Spirit 
of God, &c. That is, wiih those inlei- 
leetual gills and endowments which 
are immediately specified, and which 
amounted to something like a divine 
inspiralion, but at the same lime not 
iplying any thing of a moral char- 
ier, the usual result of the opcratirm 
of the Spirit ofGod. Both he and his 
associates in the work irere to be the 
subjects of an influence which should 
improve their faculties and endow Ihein 
with an ingenuiiy and skill far beyond 
the utmost stretch of their unassisted 

now to be imparted, infinite wisdom 
doubtless savf to be indispensable on 
the present occasion. The children of 
Israel bad in Egypt been condemned la 
a hard bondage in brick and in mortar, 
and in all kinds of coarse, rough, and 
degrading labor, and consequently could 
not be supposed lo be q 

required. To engrave and lo f 
er, to work gold, to cut diamoi 
10 mount jewels, would of co 
mand a degree of tact and dext< 

apprenticeship at it, Ihey must be in- 
debted to a supernatural teaching. But 
he who had designed the work was 
abundantly able to qualify the work 

Ing work. 



ilifiedforlbe 



•rityfo. 
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5 Aod in cutting of stones to set 
them, and in carving of limber, to 
work in all manner ofworkman- 

6 And I, behold, I have given 
with him dAhuliab tlie £on of 
Ahisamach, of llie tribe of Dan;| 
and in the hearts of all that are' 
«wise-hearted I have put wisdom; 
that they may make all that 1 
have commanded thee: 

7 f The tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, and ethe ark of the tesii' 
mony, and h the mercy-seat that is 
thereupon, and all the furniture of 
the tabernacle, 

8 And ithe table and his furni- 
ttire, and ^ the pure candlestick 
with alt his furniture, and the 

9 And Ithe altar of burnt-offer- 



ing with all his furniture, and <^ th" 
iaver and his foot, 
10 And n the clothes of service, 
and the holy garments for Aaron 
the priest, and the garments of his 
sons, to minister in the priest's 

And the nnoiaiing oil, and 
F sweet incense for the holy place; 
according to all that I have com- 
manded thee shall they do. 

12 IT And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, 

13 Speak thou also unto thechit- 
dren of Israel, saying, iVerily my 
sabbaths ye shall keep: for it is a 
sign between me and you through- 
out your generations; that ye may 
know that 1 am the Lokd that 
doth sanctify you. 



ii. 34. e. 



, Nunit 



h. 3J. IT. 



1.38.1 



Gr. afx"""'"!'!'!, lii. to arehileclon- 
ize. Chal. 'To lencli arlificors;' i.e. 
to act in ihe capaciiy of chief designer, 
director, aod overseer, in eieculing Ihe 
various works prescribed. Thi 
does not, liowever, in this cun 
imply that Bezaleel or any of his 

conJritJng or originoling any of the 
utensils or decorations of tile Tube 
PBcle. They were merely to eiccu 
the plaos of Ihe divine Draughtsma 
But in doing this there was still roo 
for the display of much mechanic 
tact, or deiiice, in accomplishing evci 
thing with exactness, readiness, ar 



eleg 



. la c 



S"/ Ii 



Heb. 



tllUina bahnroshilh, fr 
which has the ^neral sense of making 
incaionM, or farTotm, whether by a 
floughaliare in the soil, or hy a grarfng 
tool in mttal, vmad, oi itant. It is the 
lune word with that rendered 'cut- 
ting' in the preceding clause, which has 
nierence mainly to the tngrauing of 



V"! 



'f. 



the names an Ihe gems of the breast, 
plate. We do not indeed read else- 
where eipressly of there having been 

cle, which has led Patrick to suppose 
that the term indicated merely thecom- 
men work of carpenters and joiners. 
But we deem it altogether probable that 
there was some ornamental carved work 
alioul the pillars; and if, as we have 
hinted above, several of the utensils 
were made from uiouWj, there can be 
little doubt that these were carved out 

of irood. IF The furnitari. Heb. 

-^'3 keli, vtiitis, impltmenis, ultnailt. 
See Note on Gen. 24. 53. IT Clolha 

and coverings of clotti which were used 
fur wrapping the holy things whenever 
Ihe people broke up from their encamp, 
ments, and moved on their journeys. 
Comp. Numb. 4. 6—13. 

The Obse'came of Ike Sabbalh 
13. Vtrily my labbaths ye ahall kitp 
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14 'Ye shall keep ihe sabbath 
therefore: for it is holy unto you. 
Every one that defileth it shall 
surely be put to death: for ■who- 
soever doeth any work iterein, 
that soul shall "be cut ofl from 
among- his people. 

J5 'Silt days may work be done, 



bud s 



'You e 



™p!oy.d 

work, one requiring great assiduity am 
despBtcb) neveritieless let it not b( 
Ihoaght that this circumstance afTordi 
sufficient ground for encroachinj upor 
holy time wilh the work in which yoi 
are engaged. Let llie most utgeni 
business come to a pause during the 
hallowed hours of the Sabbaih.'— 
T The Lord that doth sanctify yi 
That is, by an eiternal consccraiion of 
sign 






of whi. 



self, a 



e Babbalh 
oniained aa a day of worship and of 
teat from secular labor. T' ' 
lion of Ibe weekly Sabbaih 
tifitd 



a of tl 



of tl 



relation which 
God and Israel. They were cnniinually 
reminded by ii that they were to be a 
tanctifiei people, chosen, separated, 
and distinguished from the rest of Ihe 
world, with whom all traces of the 
primitive Sabbath had become nearly 
extinct. Consequently this institution 
would not be a sign to the Israelites 
only, but la the surrounding nations. 
They would be taught the same truth 
by the same medium. As the religious 
riles and ceremonies of all people are 

whom they serve, so Ihe slated obsert- 
sace of Ihe Sabbath in a holy manner 



bat ii 



ijie a seventh ii the sabbath 
ol rest, holy to the Lokd: whoso- 
ever doeth any work in the sat- 
bath-day he shall surely be put to 

16 Wherefore the children of Is- 
rael shall keep the sabbath, to ob- 
serve the sabbaih throughout their 
generations, for a perpetual cove- 



1 kodtih hi laktn. 



is holi. 



035 « 

IT Shall surety be jiul to deof/i. Hcb. 
nttT^ ma moth yumath, dying shall 
be made to dit. That is, by the bands 
of Ihe magislralfi if iho iniquity could 
be proved ; if not, by |iremalure death 
at Ihe hand of find himself, which 
seems, from Iha Rabbinical writers, to 
have heen understood as the jienally 
denounced against ilariiig crimes when 
there were no human witnesses to bear 
testimony to the facl. See Note on 
Gen. n, 14. 
15. Sdbbalh of rest, holy (o Ike Lord. 

Heb. rnrT'i l^^p iinia; nao ahab- 

bath ahabbaihon kodesh laihova, a sab- 
bath of sabbatism, kotinees to JehoiaA. 



Gr. a, 



ay.u 1-i 






'd (Ac Z,ord. The phrase is peculiarly 
ntensive in Ihe original. Upon com- 
jaring this wilh Iho preceding verse, it 

srael, were each lo hold the Sabbaih 
loly to the other ; and upon this ground 
he observance of it is called v. 16, B 

16. To obstrvt tht labbalh. Heb. 
r^llQSb laiisoth eth hash-ahab- 
labbalh. The 



!jo(A, 



1 the 



veyirg a 
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17 It IS > a sien between me and | when lie had made an end of com- 
thechiidren of Israel for ever : furinjuning with him upon mouiii 
fill sis days the Lord made hea- 1 Sinai, »[wo tables of testimony, 
vea and earth, and on tlie seveaih tables of stone, written with the 
day he rested and was refreshed. : (in^er of God. 

13 1[ And he gave unio Moses 



0. ie,BO 



I. 13. * s\ 



i», i«. i 



m, 11. 3 Coi 



the Sahbalh' and ' obssrve ihe Sjbball 
are hardly to I» distinguished in in 
port from each other, tarrying with Ibei 
mainly the idea odeualionfromsecala 
vwk. But the Hebrew formulary ' I 
do the Sabbath' has ihe additional ii 
Tolled sense o[ the acHct doing i 



f of c 






The Bilivery n/ Ihe Table* of IS- 
IS, When he had nti(!« an end if. 



all I 






ceding 



wast a servant in the land of Ejy] 
and that the Lord ihy God brought Lh 
out thenee through a mighty haiid si 
by a stretchfd-oul arm: iheterore I. 
Lord thy God eommanded Ihee (o il( . 
the sabbath-day. (n3IU QT^ flK niEsS, 
to do the day o/ ml).' So al™, 
16.1, 'Observe llie month of Abib 
keep the pasaocer {nDS tT'lTS D 
peiaJi, do the fosiuver) unto the Lord 
thy God.' Comp. Mat. 26. 18, 'The 
Master sailh, My lime is at hand; I 
will keep Ihe paitover (it'i'j t.i ra^-fa 
I will do or make the jmsjottr) at thy 
house with my diseipUs.' Again Deut. 
16, 13, 'Thou shall obierve the feast of 
tabernaclei (nmjn CISDH an haghas- 
sukkolh IttSsik, the ftajl of tabernacles 
thou shall do or make) seven days,' 
ic, 

n. A sign between me and the chil- 

my Word and the sons of Israel,' 

» Wai refreshed. Heb, BDDi yinna- 
phah, fetched breath. Of course to he 
understood as spoken of God after the 
manner of men, on the principle of on- 
thropomorphism, of whith a very ei- 
puided detail is given in Rev, J. P. 



■mphaliEBJly a laws and ordinaneea had been di 

where ii forms a very suitable transition 
in Iheprogrfssoflhe narrative, lnlh« 
ensuing chapter he is about to relate 
lh« fact of his having broken the tables 



t the si 



rihein 



lulse of a 



oly indigiialioi 
i of the people, and he accord 
e premises Ihe necessary in 
respecting the tables them 



they were received. Y Tuv tablet 

of tutimony. The grounds of this ap- 
pellation have already been eiplained. 



enfor. 
tables otsu 



They 



to denote their perpetual 
ble obligation ; ard they 
lot by the contmandmntf, 
but by the immedialepotrerof God him- 
' is 'finger,' which ia 
the same sense, P«. 
S. 3. Luke, 11. 20. As however, the 
of God' is spoken i f by our 
as equivalent lt< thi 'Spirit of 
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the Spirit of God, so Ihnt it was more 
(ntilled to be considered as a divine 
than a human work. But the foUow- 
iug passages would seem to be too cj- 
plicil to allow of an; other than the 
common explication, £i. 94. 13, 'And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Come up to 
me into the mount, and be there ; and I 
will give tlu 



lick I ho 



nayes 



hand; the tables were wtilten on both 
llieir sides ; on the one side and on the 
other were they written. And the ta- 
bles ic<re«i« UDJ-ft 0/ Cod, and the writ- 
ing unj the viTilingof God, graven upon 
the tables.' Deut. 5. 32, 'These words 
Lord spake unto all jour assembly 
: of the midst of the 
and of the thick dack- 
vith a great loice ; and he added 
ire : and he wrott them in two ta- 
/ ttane, and delivered them unto 
Oflhe Decalogue, 






lioly V 



I, God G< 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
The Golden Calf. 



IS Paul, 



history of ni 



e of a dee 



t the 









of (he majesty of Jehovah, 
with A grateful acknowledgment of his 
goodness, and a trembling solicitude to 
avoid every thing which might oSend 



aelw 



the hallowed mount. They had e 



days had past 
such as had ne 



Jehovah had deliv. 



thunder, lightning, earlhquak 



deed the last tliin 



sucred binding covenai 
e aci:eded, and i 



all the > 



of the 



with God 01 



md all t) 
edwilh one voice, b 
words which the Lr 
will do, and be obed 
Moses V 

transacted all iheir great concerns 
forlydays were almost completed 
he was jusi upon the point of en 
down, bearing Ihe sacred tables 
hand, and fully instructed and ai 
up the Tabemacle-wo 



,g ihei 






vity of the human 






;ede. 



heart breaks out 
•Ay astounding, 
and unbelieving impatience ripens at 
once into an act of gross idolatry \ 
Who could have thought it i Daily fed 
by manna from heaven ; daily refresh- 
e<l by water from the smitten rock ; 
surrounded by miracles of might and 
benignity against which it would seem 
impossible that their eyes should be 
closed, who could have anticipated, 
that in utter defiance of Ihe command- 
ment Id which they had so lately and 
to solemnly avowed obedience, thcj 
should have ordered the fabrication of 
other gods, and < changed their glory 



is the I 
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CHAPTER XXXII. ]gods which shall «go before us: 

AND when the people saw thai for ai/or this Moses, the man that 

Moses adelayedtoeomedown brought us up out of the land of 

outofthemount.ihe people gather- Eoiypt, we wot not what is become 

ed themselves to^eiherutito Aaron, of Iiim. 
and said unto him, ''Up, make u 
'Ch.B4.lS. Dout.BH. "ACIS7.W. 



pl3.ls J No womler thai: Josephus should 
have felL Iliis transaction Id be snth a. 
Etoin on ihe character of his pcnpU as 
In inake him ashairied (o record il ; al- 
though iu disgrace fulness cannot ju$li. 

ling it. 

I. Whin the ptopit saw thai Msses 
delayed, &c. Ueb. m}2 K:1D2 ■'a ki 
bosheth Motkeh, lit. that Mosea caiiied 



radical 1012 bash signifies primarily Iu 
bi aihamtd, abaihid, la blaah for shame, 
whether through fear, modesty, or dis- 

waiting in tain for one's coming is npt 
lo be attended with a sensation of shame 
or displaceney, as Judg. 3, %^, ' they 
tarried till they were ashamed,' the 
word is thence easily applied as here 
lo tarrying or delaying, Ihe effect be. 
ing put, by a usual rhetorical figure, 

nexion between delay and ahame in 
the diction of tlie Hebrew more fully 
unfolded in the Note on Judg. 3. 25. 
The Gr. has ■c;^p'»i<E from x^''^"'' '" 
procraatinafi, a derivative from x^'ii. 
usually rendered time, but in many 

lag. Thus Rev. 10. 5 — 7, 'And the 
angel which I saw stand upon the sea 
and u|ion the earth, lifted up his hand 

eth for ever and ever, who created heav. 

and the earth, and the things that there- 
in are, and the sea, and the things 
which are therein, that there shonid be 
time (xf""^ delay) no longer: But in 
the days of Ihe voice of the seventh 



angel, when he shall begin lo sound, 
the mystery of God should he linished, 
as he hath declared to his servants 
the prophets. Here the meaning un- 
doubtedly h, thut there should be no 
longer delay than until the days of 



s of 



1 Ihe 






borders of this period, it should be 
no matter of surprise to witness Iha 
moEt stupendous changes, moral, iutel- 
jcctual, and |>oliIical in the affairs of 
the world. The ' finishing of the mys- 
tery ofGod' is a much greater event, 
or order of events, llian the occur, 
rence of (he anticipated Millennium. 

IT Gathered Ihemtelaea logclher un- 

lo Aarott. Heb. p« is irip^ irf*- 
kahet al Aaron, were ataembled upon 

Hebrew for Iu is ^ efini^tead of i; nf, 
which latter has mote the sense of con- 
frn, agi)jni(,andthe idea intended tabs 
conveyed is probably that they beset 

ner, clamorously demanding of him that 
he should yield lo their wishes. It is 
perhaps but justice to Aaron to suppose 
Ihat he at first earnestly opposed the 

overcome hy the importunity and men- 
aces of the peojjle. Still nothing can 



! uliim 



■ Up, make 



a goda, &c. Heb. rVD7 



<y Google 



admils of eillier 



EXODUS. 

From Neh. 9. 18, ii 
ihe former was lh< 
^y had mad) 



tliem a mollen calf, 
U thy God Ihal brought Ihee oul of 
Egypt.' The same is doublless also 
to be infencd from the facl [hat Aaroti 
made only one calf. Slephen indeed, 
Atls, 7. 40, uses [lie plural number, but 
Ibis is probably merely in imiiation of 

a singular impart. Comp. Ueu. 25. 13. 
36. ^. We aie not to suppose that a 
people wbo only sii weeks before had 



n fab 



ilupidity, 
,bol of 



God had suddeoly sunk tc 
of mad infatuation and brui 

cuuld ' make a god that 
fore them.' Their mean 
an image, a visible sign 
Jehovab, sliould be made, somelhing 
Which should answer to them in ptace 
of the Sbekinah which liad hiiheno 
conducted Ihem in Ihc pillar of cloud. 
This visible symbol, which they had 
hilberlo enjoyed, and which had row 
become apparently immoveable on the 

nominated 'glory,' or 'glory of the 
Lord,' and as they proposed to form lo 
■ ■ :e for this 
s that 



1, Ihetefon 






1 of a 



e pcese 



fcslj and itiat the forms of Egyptian 
idolatry, lo which ihey had been previ- 
ously fanuliarised, had tended lo in- 
fuse this Uaveo into their minds, is, in 
our vieiiir, equally unquestionable. We 
nre inclined, therefore, lo give no little 
weight 10 Ihe following extracts from 
Iha Itabbinical writers cited by Bishop 
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Patrick, In the Pirke Elieser (c, 95,} 
we are told that ' they said unto Aaron, 
The Egyptians extol their gods; they 
sing and chant before them; for they 
behold them with their eyes. Make lis 



dah (Cosri 



I, before 



io R. Jeh 



1. § 97.) 'They desired a 
sensible object of divine worship to be 
set before them; not with an intention 

Egypt, hut that something in the place 
of God might Bland before them, when 
they declared his wonderful works.' 
—IT We u-ol nal u/hal is become of 
him. They evidently had no sufficient 
reason lo warrant them in supposing 
that he was lost, or that he delayed his 
return longer than was necessary. They 
knew that he had made arrangements 
for a somewhat protracted slay. They 
had seen him ascend the mount and 
enler the cloud ; Ihey knew his errand, 
for they had themselves, when shrink- 
ing under a sense of guilt and terror 
from converse with the Most High, de- 
legated him 10 be their representative. 



as no more to come among them ; nor 
any more 10 guide Ihem towards the 
promised land J Yet even if Ihey were 
sincere in this, bow little respect do 
they show to his memory '. Uow lightly 
do Ihey speak of the apparent loss of 
Iheir faithful leader,oflheir kind bene- 
factor! 'We wot not what is become 
of him!' — evidently implying thai they 
cared as tittle as they pretended to 
know, Alas I how true is it, as evinced 
by this icanKaction, that the highest 

est benefactions, cannot secure (hew 
subjects from the vilest indignities, 
aspersions, and ingratitude of their ob- 



■on said vnlo them, brenk off 
ivilhom doubt, of which they 
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2 And Aaron said m 
Break pff ihe J golden 
which are in the ears of your 
wives, of your sons, and of yi 
daughters, and bring Ihem ui 



3 And all ihe people brake off 
tlie golden ear-rings which v 
in their ears, and brought them 



had despoiled their nppreisors at Ih 
deparlure frnni Egypt, niid at the F 
Sea. But what shall be said of i 
conduct of Aaron on this emergenc 
We have no intimation in the text II 
b« remonstrated al all against the ni' 
tlrous suggestion, or endeavored in i 
teaet to convince the people of Iheir 
2nd roll; in Ihe measure they proposi 
md yet we would fain, if posaible, t 



them, 4 eAnd he received them a "their 
hand, and fashioned it with a 
graving tool, after he had made it 
a molten calf: and they said, 
These be thy gods, Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt. 



sued by so good a 



of the 

anun this occasii>n. 
shadow of ground, 
charitable apology 

an of the transBC- 
ihould 



The proposal til) 



It Itiey would be unwilling to devo 
{ir choicest treasures to this objei 
1 that while they were waiering 
ercnce to the project, Moses mlg! 
urn and by his presence crush ll 



rifices for Iheii 



d Iha 



stood up and boldly resisted their in- 
soleut and impious demands, even at 
the hazard of bis life. His not taking 
this resolute stand, and in humble trust 
in God braving all consequences, but 
pusillanimously yielding to their im- 
portunities, gave a hind of puhlic and 



1«. ladg.l-.S.i 



1 their chosen way. How 
mple of a great and good 
ng to the u^ncy o( a 
How deplorable the is- 



fearful the e 
lawless mot 



iniquity become, by their y: 

3. All Ihe people brake off 
sequel shows ihiit the phra: 



leral si 



:, for then 



ill refused 
act of rebellion ; but the majority were 
unanimous, and promptly resigned theii 
ornaments ; thus leaching us that the 
impulse of a mad and foolish super- 
stition is sometimes sulTieienlly power- 
ful to overrule Ihe principles of pride 

idolatry are more cheerfully met than 
the expenses of the true religion, Alas I 
how is the niggardliness of Ihe people 

his worship rebuked by the liberality 
and self-sacriliGes of the votaries ol 



1. Faahio 



u-ilk a 



graving-lool, 
after, ic. But if i( were run or cast 
in a mould, as is implied by the word 
' molten,' how could it properly be said 
[0 have been/iuAioned alterwardt The 
ig of the original is, ■ Ho 



fashioi 



calf of r 



ollen. 



' by 



means of which a mould was 
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5 And when Aaron saw it, he 
bviilt an altar before it; and Aaron 



noald the calf w: 
rved image was 
lol by having lb 
1 over it. IL is 



difficult to bed( 






■.ilyofi, 



e fotbear 
swell the aceumuli 

T Made il a molttn calf. The 

motive for giTio; tlijs form lo a rep- 
resentation of the Deity, is doubtless to 
be pronimateiy traced to tlieir famil- 
iarity vilh the idol worahiji of Elgypt. 
That people were in the habil of pay- 
ing divine honors to Apis in the rorm 
uf an ox or bull, and this probably ol- 
fered Ihe hint (o the Israeliles on the 
Whether Apis was 



selfai 



rely a living and vi 



of 

the Most High, or something to rep- 
resent 10 the senses his real presence 
among them. But although the allu- 
Bion to the ligyptian mylholi^y now re- 
cognised might, without going any far- 
ther, be deemed a sufficient exptana- 
lion of Ihe fact, we are still iuduced lo 
express the opinion that there was, 

and ultimate reference lo the cherubic 
symbol, of which the oi was one of the 
leading elements. We know no reason 
to doubt thai from the earliest i^es the 
Cherubim, as an accompaniment of the 
Bhekinah, had been revealed under the 
fourfold variety of aspect which is as- 
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n, and said, To. 
o the Lord. 



visible manifestation of the Deity, il 

come recently from Egypt, they should 
have chosen it as the most appropriate 

medium of representing Jehovah. 

T That b>- tby gods, O hrael. Sic 
That in, this is thy gml, O Israel ; in ac 
cordanee wiih what we have ahead) 
said above of Ihe iin|iort of ihe phrart 
The tenor of the observations jusi mail, 
must he our elue lo the right construction 
of this language. Aaron did not intend 
lo say that this molten image was the 
real and verilnble God who had brought 
Ihem out of ^ypr, but simply ihal it 

probably his secret hope was, that on 
this account Ihey would malce the due 
mental discrimination, and not be so 
sottish as to worship it. But the act 

ond commandment, and that il was re- 
garded by the Spirit of God as an in 
stance of downright, unequivocal idol 
atrj, we are assured upon the testimony 
of the aposiie, 1 Cor. IB. 7, 'Neither be 

So also Ps. 106. 19, 'They made a calf 
in Horeb and vortkipped Ihi ntolleti 
image.' 'How oft, alas ! have we abus- 
ed God's mercy ; taking his jewels, 
and making a golden calf of them !' 

5. When Aaron laio il, &c. Heb, 
IVIit S"1"T ta-yar Aaron, and Aaron 

affiiir was regarded by the people ; saw 
and considered the issue of his own 
conduct. The word 'it,' supplied by 
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6 And they l ise up eailjr on lh« 
monow, and offered burni-offer- 
Lugs, and brought peace-offerings; 
and the epeople sal down t( 
and to drink, and rose up to f 

7 1 And the Lord said unlo 



To-morrowisafiaaltothe Lord. Heb. 
miTii 3r\ kaglai)iOBah,a/easl la,/ar, 
or of Jehoeak. By Anton's building an 
sllur and prDclaiming Ms ftiast to Ihe 
(rue Gnd, it would seem thai he still 
proposed within himself to lend ilie 
thoughts of the people through ihe out- 
ward medium and hi them upon Je- 
nnly Pfpef object 









divine and idolait 
fails lo miileail (he mass of men, an 
though the priesd of a corrupt Mligioi 
in imitation of Aaron, may plead Iha 
the USE of paintings, iniEiges, and sacr 
ticcs, is intended merely as a help, by 
sensible media, lo spiritual worship, 
y.l there tan be no doubl that ils prac- 
tical effects are always just the same 
with those here recorded, and thai ji 
comes under the same condemnation. 
Whatever were Aaron's private views 
or wishes, the transaction is Ihus B^in 
characterised by the Holy Ghosi, Aels, 
7. 41, 'And they made a calf in lliose 
days, and offered sacrifice:! vnlo 1A« 
idol, and rejoiced in the work of Iheir 
hands.' So .Tehu, led away by the same 
delusion, could boasr of his zeal for the 
Lord of hosts, while yet he was a n'or- 
shipper ol' the golden calves of Jerobo- 
am, 2 Kings, 10. 16,29. 

6. And they rose up early, &C. 
Eagerly intent upon Iheir idolatrous 
service, and apparently uneasy at ils 
being delayed so lor^ as until the mor- 
row, they lost no time on the ensuing 
morning in brmging thfir burnl-olTer- 
ings and peace-offerings, although of 
lin-offerings, which they most needed, 
•^ find no mention. They thought- 



ses, I'Go, get thee down: for thy 
people, which thou broijghtest out 
of tne land of Egypt, i have cor- 
rupted themselves: 



I which ■ 
a then 



II of a 



-IT Sfl( rfouTi to eat 
nd to drink. That is, upon the re- 
nainder of the oblation of poace-otTer- 
ngs, to a share of whiih the offerers 
L'ere entitled- The burnt-ofi:erings were 
fholly consumed as holocausts. By 
bus partaking of these offerings Ihey 
(ere brought into forbidden fellowship 
,-ith the idol, as is clear from the ren- 
onings f.f Paul, 1 Cor. 10. 17—81. The 
ad consequences of this apostasy they 



eiperie 



Rod's 



jealousy burns very fieri 

allor. If Ttose up to play. Heb. 

pn^i hizahek. A word of ominous 
import, implying not only such sports 
as singing, dimcing, and merry-making 
in general, but in some cases also a 
species of conduct which the epithet 
vanton as correctly defines as any terra 



Compare 






e original 



word, rendered 'mock,' Gen. 39. . 
Compare also Num. 35, 1, 2. In h'ke 
anner it appears that the ancient sa- 
ificial feasts among the Gentiles were 
1 frequently turned into scenes of vo. 
ptuous levelling and drunkenness, that 
AthencEUS informs us, that by the early 
Greeks, the word ^lOw.v, lo bt drunk, 
kvas supposed lo be derived from ixcra 
m Omii; lifter Ihe lacrificei, when they 
;ave themselves up lo large drinking. 

T- And the Lard taid unlo Mosei 
Go, gfl thee daam, &c. As if the nr. 
gencyof th? occasion would naturallj 



cek hen 



nsity 



adds 1 



> Ihe 



guage, 1 

'quickly,' as does Moses mdeed him. 

self in speaking of \hs '.ncident, Dent 
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8 They have turned aside quick- 
ly out of the way which k I com- 
manded them; they have made 
them a molten calf, and hare wor- 
shipped it, and have sacrificed 
thereunto, and said, ' These be thy 



The people, Hbandoning themselves Id 
unhallowed revehy, thought Deitlier of 
God, berore whom they had 



>led,nor 



r Moses, 



neraljl( 



id, lior of 

iiinnilnienls to which Ihey had a few 
weeks since so solemnly swotn obedi- ' 
ence, aud one of which in the most ex- 
press terms forbade the rery crime of 
■which they were now guilty. Giving 
themselves tip lo licentious mirth, they 
thought only of (he present moment. 
BHt here we learn how the matter was 
viewed on the mount. This ought in 
fact to have been their chief concern — 
not how thcij regarded it, but how it 
was looked upon front nfioue. But this 
was uegleeled, and the same neglect 
is continually evinced by heedless 
tmnsgressors intent upon sensoal pleas- 
ures. Ah, did they but reflect that there 
is an unsleeping eye ever watchful over 
their career, and a (rue estimate in- 
cessantly making up of their conduct, 
which will finally come to them in the 
form of a fearful indictment, what a 
salutary damper would it throw upon 
Iheir profane hilarities ! How needful 
is it for us often white sporting on tht 
plain, to think of the judgment formed 

of our conduct onfAdnouni.' V Thy 

fcofle. A lone of indignation breathes 
through this language, as if the offend- 
ing people had forfeited al'. right to he 
longer considered God'i people, and he 
had utterly cast themoif ; 'tot thy peo- 
ple have corrupted themselves,' The 
effect of sin is to write 'Lo-ammi,' not 
.t chosen ser. 
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gods, Isiael, which have brottghi 
thee up out of the land of Egypt. 
9 And the Lord said unio Mo- 
ses, m i have seen this people, and 
beliold, it w a stiff-necked people ; 



him upon the thini and the thou. Of 
(his he immediately availed himself 
and said, 'Why doth thy wrath wai 
hot against thy people, which thou hast 
brought forth out of the land of ^typt, 
with great power, and with a mighty 
handl'JfrummacAer. The original term 
for 'corrupted' implies both (heir idol- 
atry and (he consequent judgment! 
which they had brought upon them- 
selves, according to the twofold sense 
of the same word, Gen. 6, 11—13, on 
which see Note. 

8, They have turned aside quickly, 
&c. This language might properly he 
used considering the very short time 
that had passed since they heard the 
law from mount Sinai, and promised 
obedience, and were afterwards warned 
not 10 ' make tn them gods of silver or 
of gold,' They quickly forgot hia 
works ; but the punishment which their 
sudden defection incurred admonishes 
us, that nothing is more provohing in 
the eyes of heaven than a speedy back- 
sliding aAer solemnly renewing our 
covenant with Rod, or receiving special 
mercies al his hand. 

9. I have seen thii people, be. Targ 
Jon. ' The pride of this people is re- 
vealed before me.' The - - 



have 



rved, a 



studiei 



know 

their genius, and the character which I 
am constrained to give of them is, that 
they are a stiff-necked people. This is 
a metaphor taken from stubborn and 
intractable bullocks whose necks an 
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10 Now iherefore "let me al 
that oniv ■wrath may wax 
egainst tEiem, and ihat I may 
Eumeihem: and plwill raake of 
ihee a great nation. 

11 lAnd Moses besouglit thi 
Loud his God, and said, Lord, 
why doth thy wratli 
against thy people, which thou 
hast brought forUi out of ihe land 

■>i)sut.9.U,l!l. "ch.al.S1. PfJuT 

hs.&m.^' ' ■ ' ■ '■ 

brought niih llie greatest diflicully 
submit lo Hie yuke. Compare I 
equivalent aliusiun, Is. 48. 4, 'Thy 
neck is an iroii sijiew,' whivh would 
not benil. Jer, 5, 5, 'But Ihcse (iht 
great ineii) hare allogciher brnketi the 
yoke and burst the bonds.' 

JO. iVuui lliertjare let mt alont, &c 
Chal. 'Leace off thy pmyer before ine. 
Do not interpose by prayers anil lie. 
precolions in llleir behalf. Moses had 
not yet opened his mouth, but God fore. 
kiLW the holy rioleuce with uhich lii^ 
importunity would beside his llirone, 
and apparently desires him not to i... 
Iprcede fur them. What greater oi 
more signiGcanl proof eould be given 
of the divine condescension to the pe- 
til ions of a morlai? 'God is fain to be- 
speak his own freedom ; as ifMoses' de- 
votion were slronget tliiui God's indig- 









}id1sy into the hand of OmnipoK 
Trapp. The words, howevei 
ttimed 10 forbid, were Teatly 
to encourage Moses in his suit. They 
are not indeed a positive command to 
him to pray in behalf of Israel, but they 
indicated what il was that would slay 
tile divine hand from punishing ; and 
were equivalent to saying, ' If you in- 
tercede for them, my hands are tied, 
and t cannot execute the deserved ven- 
geance.' Of this hint Moses would not 

D» slow to avail himself. IT And I 

vilt make o/ Ihtt n grrat Jtathn. As 



of Egypt, wiih great power, and 
with a mighty hand? 

la ' Wherefore should the Egyp- 
tians speak and say, Far mischief 
did lie bring them out, to slay 



them from t)ie face of 
the earth? Turn from thy fierce 
wrath, and 'repent of this evil 
against thy people. 



. 13. Deu 



9. as. A 3». M 



if the ^ 



High would bribe the for- 
:3arance of bis servant. The words 
[videnlly disclose a secret purpose lo 
ry Ihe spirit of Moses, as if to see 
vhether tlis prospect of becominj 



lislied h 



self, would 



weigh liis regard for I 
peopli!. He assaults him in a point 
where most men are most vulnerable, 
but Ihe noble disinterestedness of Mo- 
ses was proof against the power of this 
appeal to the selfish principles of his 
nnlure, and the apparent dissnasires 
from inlercession only urged him on 

11. Why dotk thy urralk unx hoi 
against thy people, &c. This is not 
probably to be underslood as an ex- 

cient cause for God to be angry; but 
rolher as an earnest enlrealy llmt he 
would not in wrath consume Ihem. The 

in the prophets and Ihe Psalms. Thus 
Ps. 44. 23, 24, 'Awake, tvky sleepeat 
lliou, Lord ? arise, east ns not oSTor 
ever. Whtrrfort hidest thou thy face, 
and foi^ettesl our affliction and our op- 
pression?' See also Ihe inierrogativa 
and optalive modes of eiprcsaion in- 
terchanged, Mai. 5. 39, and Luke. 8. 5S. 
Mol. 8. 29, and Luke, 8. 28. 

la. WherifoTi ilavld the Egyptiam 
ipeofc and aay, &c. The prayer of Mo- 
«es on ibis occasion contains a three- 
foMpleai (1.) That God would not re- 
flect upon his own wisdom by %o soon 
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13 Remember Abraham, Isaac, 
and Israel, thy sen'anis, lo whom 
thou 'swarest by thine own self, 
and saidsE unto them, "I will mul- 
tiply your seed as the stars of hea- 



desirnying what he had employed so 
much power to preselve. (2.) Thai he 
vouldnot give nd vantage to the Egyp- 
tians 10 glory over the ruin of a race 
whom they so much huUd. (3.)1'l>athe 
would remembet his covenant promises 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The 
second of these ai^uments he pros- 
ecules in the passage before us, and in 
doing so shows that he had the glory 
of God quite as much at heart as tlie 
welfare of Israel. Aware thai the eyes 
and the tongues of Egypt and the sur- 
rounding nations were intent on finding 
matter of malicious triumph over a 
people so signally delivered horn bond- 
age, so miraculously sustained, so won- 
drously conducted, he would at all haz- 
ards preclude CTery ground and occa- 
sion upon which the divine glory could 
be blemished in the estimate of his ens- 
mies. Should the chosen people now 
after such illustrious displays of divine 
power in their behalf peri&h under the 
stroke of deserved wrath, nhnt would 
be more natural than thai fickleness or 
impotence should be imputed to their 
covenant God, and thus his holy name 
be blasphemed on every side ) All that 
had been thus f^- dmie would go for no- 
thing, and lo human appearance the 
Most High would ' disgrace the throne 

sequence which the pious heart ofMo- 
ses could not endure to contimplate, 
and therefore is he so emphatic in UT^ing 
Ihe question, 'Whiit will the Egyplians 
«ay?' Whatever petitions we offer to 
God, the glorifying his grcal name 
should ever be the grand prompting 

T For miKiiV- Heb. np12 biraali, 



ven, and all this land that I have 
spoken of will I give unto your 
seed, and they shall inherit it for 

14 And the Lokb w repented ol 



. Jonal 



■nil, in malice; i. e. mnliciously. 

jitra !raii7iBia!, ui'M molicintitnes) 

-IT Sepeni af Ihit evil ogaiiui Ihy 

people. Heb. inSinSlniSttiJioranA 

le-ammeka, over the evil to thy people. 

evil 0/ Ihe people. The original doubt, 
less implies both the evil of crime 
committed by ihe people, and Ihe evil 
of puntshmenl suJTered, or about lo be 
suffered, hy them. The latter idea of 
the two was so prominent in the mind 
of the Chaldean translator that he has 
rendered il, 'Repent of the evil which 
thou purposedst to do unto thy people.' 
This of course is spoken afler Ihe man- 
ner of men on the princi])les explained 
in the Note on Gen. 6, 6. The simple 
meaning is, 'Relent frnm inflicting this 
threatened evil.' 

13. Remember AbrBJiam, Isaac, kc. 
This was doubtless the great ailment 
of all, the promise mnde lo the fathers. 
To the fulfilment of Uiis promise the 
veracity of God would have been pledg- 
ed, had it been given simply in the form 
of a plain declaration ; but there was 
more than this ; it was a promise con- 
by himself, than wliom he could swear 
by no grealer. Consequenlly nothing 
could be conceived more binding by 
which the honor of divine trulh could 
be engaged to Ihe performance of its 






I if he 



Lord, if thy people be now destroyed, 
shall not thy promise fail for ever- 
more ? And shall their unbelief be al- 
lowed lo make thy Irulh of none effect? 
God forbid.' 

14. And (fie iord repented, ic. Heb 
miTi 6n5">1 ta-}/innahem TekoMh. Cr. 



<y Google 
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the evil which he liiought to do 
unto his people. 

15 11 And 'Moses turned, and 
went down from the mount, and 

ihe two tables of the 

tpere in his hand: the tables lu 
written on both their sides; 
the one side and on the other lu 
Ihey written. 



lUtSi Knpiof, Ihe Lord tn 



"le pray- 



er or the publican, Lube, IS. 13, 'Got 
b> merciful (iJmDiji-r, ie propUiatid) 

tioQ of mediator. Tbe puhlicim there- 
lore does not rely upon the absolute 
mercy of God itrespeolive of an atone- 
menl.— The suit of Moses prevails with 
JehoTali. Heso redoubles and muUi plies 
the obstacles wliich he would fain throw 
In the way of the eiecullon of ven- 
geance, thai God viTlually acknowledges 
himself oi-ercome, and accordingly tlie 
Psalmist says, Ps. 106. S3, 'He would 
have destroyed them had not Mofj 
his chosen slood before him ir. itie 



in hit 



i. Tkel 



tables of It 



md. The t 



of this de- 
iously e,. 



plained. See Note on Ex.35, 
tables, as we are elsewhere informed, 
were of stone; hy which we are per- 
haps to underslaad a subslance similai 
to that of tlie precious stones ; beau- 
tiful and splendid in a high de^ee, as 
well as durable, ' * ' ' 



hthei 



ining a 



ofih 



tabetnacle.furnilure. Thus Ihe Jewish 
writers ; 'The first tables were hewn 
out of the sapphire of the throne of 
God's glory.' The iwo tables were 
probably designed to close ti^ther like 
the lids of a book, and by their being 



both sides 



t that 



16 And the y tables mere the 
work of God and tlie writing- was 
the writing of God, graven upoti 
ihe tables. 

17 And when Joshua heard the 
noise of the people as tiiey shout- 
ed, he said unto Moses, There is a 
noise of war in the camp. 



16. The tahtes wire the icork of God, 
k;c. That is, the preparation of Iho 
naterials, the stony tablets, by which 
hey were brought into a state suitable 
or rfiriving the purposed inscription, 
I'as as purely the work of Jehovah him- 



[ irAen Joahua heard, ke. 
iince of Joshua respecting the 
e of the uproar in the camp 



t he liad n< 



1 Mosi 



h.M.yi, 



as yet returned thither again 
the inference is obvious that Joshua, as 
well as Moses, was forty days in the 
mount, though not in the satne part of 
it. Houi he was sustained or employed 
we are not informed. He was now 
probably wailing for Moses at some 
distance from tlie top of the tnounlain, 






■ Mos. 



down,' V. 15, and upon his re-appear- 
ance addressed him in the words that 
follow. His calm and quiet waiting 
during all the time ofMoses' absence 
stands in very strong and, to him, cred- 
itable contrast with the rash, impa- 
tient, and unbelieving temper of the 

people during the same period. IF Ai 

they ihquted. Targ, Jon,, 'When they 
shouted with the noiso of jubilee l«- 

fore the calf.' IT A noiii of imr in 

Ihe camp. Heb. PlttHjlS ilp toi mil- 
hanah; a phrase rendered in Jer. 50. S3, 
' the sound of battle.' The sounds that 
struck his ear were so dlRerenl from 
those with which the camp had thus 
far been familiar, that he seems at once 
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18 And he said, /(!» not ihe voice .as he came nigh u 
of them that shoul for mastery, that 'he saw the calf, and the 
neither is it the voice of them that ' dancing: and Moses' .anger waxed 
cry for being overcome; but the 
noise of them that sing do 1 hear. 

19 \ And it came lo pass as soon 



the voice of BlroDg men whLch OYercc 
in the war, neitlier is it ihe voice 
weak men which are discomfited' 

correct paraphrase. T" Sill the ni 

Hfthem that sing do I bear. That s 
in alternate or responsive strains, 
choiriHUtccrtng(n-i:7annofA}anol1 
Bs the original properly implies. 
'The Toice of ihem that sing for wir 
in allusion to iheir revelling and i 
As Moses had been instructed of i 
aa lo what the people were now do 
he could easily correct ilie mistaken ap- 
prehensions of Joshua. 

19. And It came to pass, &i 
first effects of this fearful apost 
here related. They show themselves 
in the conduct of their reluming leadi 
It is recorded as a high character 



. Yet in 



- other 



of Irut meekness, this spirit wrought 
in harmonious cooperation with a live- 
ly and glowing xtal for the Lord of 
hosts. With all his gentleness and pa- 
tience he eonld tolerate nothing that 
refiecled or cast a stain upon the 
glory. His own insults and i 
the ingratitude and disrespect 
to himself during his absence, h 



dignaiion. Accordingly as lie approach. 

jiving theniselvcs iip tu bacclian- 
alian revelries and dancing around ilie 
hich ihey had formed, he ca&t the 

lus tahlcs out of his hand and 
brake them to pieces at liis fcei. This 

perate wrath, but as a sigiijlicaiu em- 
blem representing the crime which llicy 
had now commiited. He uus undoubt- 
edly inivavdlj moved lo it by a. ptompl- 
ing from above. God had condescend- 



ed t< 



tables ot 
lie terms 
a pledge, that 



God would fulfil to Ihem alltl 
spoken. This covenant they had en- 
tirety annulled, and consequently all 
their eipeitstions from God were utter 
ly destroyed. Such a mode therefon 



ipres. 



a the 



1 perfectly lawful 
and right. Indeed, so far •iai his con- 
duct on this occasion from being a sud- 
den trauEport or sally even of jiioui 
wrath in view of the enormity of Is- 
rael's sin, that there iij every reason to 
regard it as the result of a deliberate 
purpotie executed indeed by a roused 
and energetic spirit. It is to be recol- 
lected that he did not first come to the 
knowledge of the people's crime, when 
he first came within sight of the camp. 
God ha'l previnusly informed bitn of it, 
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20 "And he ?ook the calf which 'sirewed /( upon the irater, and 
they had made, and buriii it in ihe made the children of Israel drink 
fire, and ground it to powder, and of it. 



and it was no doubt under diTiaedictali 
thai he resolved as he descended uf 
llie mnnnpr in which he should m, 
cigntticimllf express hiii own add Jel 
vali's sense of the fearful conseijuences 
of llieir guill. This was to be do 
some action perfurmed in Itie sight of 
the host. Accordingly instead of be- 
ing ordered to leave the tables behind 

lalie them along with him, that when 
they were broten befote their eyes 
they might be more deeply affe 
and filled with confQsion to think whal 
blessings thej had lost. They 
brolien the covenant itself, and M 
as a sensible sign of the awful 
brcahs Ihe monumental tables in w 
it was inscribed. Nothing could r 
solemnly indicate that their covei 
standing was wrecked, ond that i 
now lay exposed to the severest 
geanee of an angry God. It is doubtless 
in this view of the transaction Ifai 
And no censure passed upon Mnses 
does he afterward, Deut. 9. 17, speak of 



ly, &c. The 
inspired ena- 
congregalion 



linuling or reducing to small particles 
hard substance, whether by filing, 
rinding, or any ( ther process of abra- 



aided only by the dim light of the 
parallel passage, Deut. 9, 21, 'And I 
took your sin, the calf which ye had 
made, and burnt ii with fire, and stamp- 
ground il 



until it 
the dusi 



nail as 

cof into tl 



that it was beat or hammered out into 
thin plates, and from that form re 

which might easily be strewed upon 



10 hypothetical difficulliei 



it with any regret. 
M. / 



t the I 






:t suck u-ai Ihi 
0/ Jsra 






oimlrained 



and reduce to powder the vile fabr 
cation of their hands. They appear I 
much overawed by h 






mpt any re 



striking , 



V Made the < 

Kfil. Not perhaps t 

them to this ; but having 

for their daily use than that of the brook 

which descended out of Ihe mount, Ei. 

n. S. Deul. 9. ai, they could not avoid, 

when (hej drank al all, drinking tl' 






luitable 

Whal greater 



manner both to convince (hem of iheir i dimity could be offered to me wunu- 
sin,and in punish them for it. He gives j less idol! What mote humiliating pun> 
them a demonstration of the vanity ofi ishmeni could be inflicted upon the peo. 
the idot which Ihey had so stupidly pie, than In he Ihus compelled to itia(- 
worshipped by virtually annihilating it, low their god, and lo ' cast him oat in- 
eiccpt as a portion of it remained as an : lo the draught' with their common food. 

instrument of correct ion. ir Ground | But this, like the breaking tlie tables, 

tl to powder. Heb. yiO"' ji'Aon. The was an embtemalical action. It not 
original denotes any mode of com- ! only showed them how alterly ron- 
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21 And Moses said unto Aaron, 
* What did tiiis people unto tliee, 
ihat thou liast brouglit so great a 
Ein "ipon tliem ? 



I ways,' Tlie 
ir drink ' siglli- 
curse [hey had 



to Iheir boiies.' Henry. 
And Motes said vnla Ao 
liiilul duty Mill I 



flceoiiQl and inlerrogaleil with a holy 
tifmness. The Ungunge in which Mo- 
ses addressed him might seem al first 

or satire, as if he had inqiiireil what 
offence the; had r-ommitlcd against 
him, that he should Ihink of avenging 
himself by leading them into so great 
wickedness. Thiswouldimplylhatsn 
enormous in his eyes was the giiilt of 

quired some viotenl molivt on Ihe part 
of Aaron to prompt him to engage in 
it. On the common principles by which 
a sonant of God might be supposed to 

Ue to account for his conduct, and he 
therefor* asks if there were not some 
pirional consideration which moved 
him to the deed. This is the view 
taken of the passage by Scott and olher 
commentators, who understand Moses 



his condu 



But ' 



. prefer 



3S And Aaron said. Let not the 
anger of my lord wax hot ; " thou 
knowest the people, that they are 
set on mischief. 



scope of the que 
by the people, w 



I is simply lo in- 
influences and in- 
o bear upon liim 



ing and anxious to hear it. 'Did they 

|.robl.'i.i iif thy conduct.' Yet it is not 
to be supposed thai Moses anticipated 
any answer from Aaron that could 
r/aJly excuse him, or explain away the 
fact thai a grtol ain had been actually 

haps hy being the first mover of it, but 
by consenting to it, aiding and abetting 

have resisted and put it dawn. He 
might justly be said, therefore, lo have 
' brought it upon them' by giving them 
his countenance in it. Such is the ten- 
fold power ofevil, which attaches ilsell 
to the example of those who stand high 
in authority and repute '. In the esti- 
mate of Scripture Aaron's conduct was 
■ haired of hia people ■ " ' " 









ept 



Lev. 19. n, ' 
Shalt nol hale thy brother in thine heart ; 
thou shall in any wise rebuke Ihy 
neighbor, and shalt not ivffer tin vpon 

mentary upon the proceedings of Aaron 
in this sad affair. 

as. And Aaron said, Lei n<rf, &c. 
The reasons assigned by Aaron for his 
conduct are hot.est, but frivolou-i. He 
makes a candii* statement of the facts 
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23 For ihey said unio me, J Malte 
us gods which shall go before us; 
for aj/cr 'his Moses, ihe man ihat 
brought us up out of the land of 
Egypt, we wot not what is become 

2i And I said unto them, whoso- 
ever hath anj' gold, let them break 



the pre mi 



ce, thuMo&e) 



iiHt seem to regard ii as deserving uf 8 
reply. He passes by ihe Inme apology 

wilhaut a single won) of cummenl. 

IT TAou knouval tke people, thai tliey 
are set on miechitf. Heb. Kin 513 
^e^o ftu, that they are in evil; nn em- 
phatic mode of eipression indicating 
(hat thejr are, as it were, settled, sunk, 
immersed in evil or in sin. So, I John, 
6. 19, 'The whole world lielh in wick- 
tdntaa (in evil) j' a phrase equivalent 
lo being verir esil, as when it is said, 
Ps. 33. 4, (Heb.) 'his words are in 
trutii,' the meaning is, that his words 
are yre-eminentty true and faithful. 
Gr. 'Thou Imowest the violent force of 

u ihild, that the pervetseness of Ihe 
people was no apology for the pusillan- 
imity of their leader. Were lliej given 
evil? — So much the more needful 



IS it for 



n the til 



by inflexible firmness witlisland the 
working of their corruptioas. Our in- 
stinctive sentiments at once respond to 
Ihe Jastice of the divine judgment re- 
specting this nflair as recorded, Dcut. 
9. aOj 'And the Lord was very angry 
with Aaron to have destroyed him; 
and I [H-ayed for Aaron al«o the same 

icalf. It 



t)ie calf was prndnced by at 



it off. So they gave li me: iheti 
I cast it into the lire, and there 
■came cut this calf. 
25 \ And when Moses saw that 
the people utere f aaked, {for Aaron 
shad made them naked unto Iheir 
shame among their eoeinies,) 



the result as any one else could be. 
The Tai^. Jon. takes the same view 
of it; 'And I said unto them, whoso- 
ever hath gnld let him break it off and 



. should 



e that 



to such a silly and ridiculous subtei- 
fuge. We therefore take il as a briet 
and rather garbled account of the pro- 
cess uf formation, upon the details ot 
which he did not like to dwell, though 



affair 



confess 



s agency in the 
that he look the 



t the 
I. Heb, S-iD pi 
from 3"iD poro, to free, 
let break au-ay, and thence lo fall itilo 
disorder, confution, and expoaedaisi, a 
state in whicli one is naked of defence. 
This is probably Ihe lending idea ; not 
so much that they were denuded oi 
their garments or ornaments, as that 
they were deprived by their impi- 
ous act of the favorable presence and 
protection of heaven, which was their 
glory .and their strength, sn that they 
now stood as naked unarmed men lia- 
ble to be surprised and put to flight by 
Ihe wealiest enemy. It was doubtless 
a conduct strikingly exemplifying Ihe 
trulh of Ihe apothegm nf one of Ihe Lat- 
in fathers,- 'Non est nudus nisi ijueni 
culpa nudaverit,' ^< onl]/ fi naited icltam 
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26 Then Moses stood in the gu 
uf tlie camp, and said, Who is 
ihe Lord's side! let htm come un 
me And ali the sons of Le 
gathered themselves together unio 
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ereiy man his sword by his side 
and go in and oui from gate to gate 
throughout the camp, and ii'siay 
every man his brother, and every 
man his companion, and every man 
his neighbor. 



settled w 



, Tlius 



', of itie original word is noL 
wilb absolute precisDii, it may 
be ttiat it more properly denotes u dis- 
siimted, dbspliile, disorderly stute, in 
vhicli ibe people liad tlirown off dis- 
cipline mid restraint, aud given thein- 
every excess or revelling 

cd, for Aaron had diiiipaled Ihem.' 
Parkhurst renders it lo break looae, or 
)lart aside, as from the true religion 
and worship ; parallel lo which he says 
IS the usage of the term, Prov. 29. la. 
'Where there is no vision the people 
piriah (SlD"' yipparii) ;' rather, ' Ihe 
people break au-ay or apostatixe,' or as 
the Vulg. renders, a-Ul tie dissipated. 
So S Chron. 27. 19, 'For the Lord 
brought Judah low because of Aiiaz 
king of Israel ; for he made Judab 
Gr, 'Because he i< 



biui comu' are omitted through Ihe im 
passioned earnestness of the speaker. 
T A!l the SOBS of Levi galliered Mttn- 
selDea logelher unta him. This can 
hardly be understood literally, as it is 
clearly implied, Deul. 33, 9, tlml some 
of the Levites were slain, and con. 

volvcd in the guilt of this Iransactioo. 
By 'all' therefore we are lo under- 



iland, perhaps, Ihi 
■mble wc 

27. Put 



■y large number. 

1 hii iu^rd by hit 
sine, Kc. Judgment was here lo be ex- 
ecuted by com mission, and not by the 
immediate hand of God liiiiiself, as in 
some other instances of aggravated 
transgression. It was indeed a trying 
test to which the lidelily of the faithful 



zed froi 



H Uu 



tool revolt should npread ^IJroad. Clia). 
'To blot them wiih an evil name in 
their generations. Gr. 'For Aaron had 
dissipated them for a rejoicing to their 



and without disti 



of their 






e of eiullal. 



■uiniph 



S6. Then Moieasloodin the gale 
the canp, tic. Some place probat 
about Ihe outskirts of the camp, answi 
ing in a rude way to the gale of a cil 
where courts of judgment were wont 
sit, hear causes, and give sentence. — 
T Who i» on the Lord'a aide ? let At 
come to me. Heb. "'is m.T'i "''3 f 
laihevah ili, whoaoever (ia) fir t 



gate to gate thTojtghaal Ihe camp. This 
doubt to be understood as a con> 
on to slay every one whom Ihey 
should meet in tlie open places of the 
camp, let him be lelalion, friend, or 
eigiibor, while they feie not required 

! (hose who were sensible of the divine 
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CHArTER XXXII, 



S8 And the children of Levi did 
according lo the word of Mosea ; 
and there fell of tlie people that 
day about three thousand men. 

29 'For Moses had said, Con- 
secrate yourselves to-day to the 
Lord, even every man upon lus 
son, and upon his brother; that he 



11.13.3. Malt. 10. ST. 



displeasure might be preBunvi) lo I 
there employed in sectet in bemnanii 
Iheir own or the iniquity of Iheir bret 
reo. None were eieculed but ihcii 
who openly and boldly stood forth. — 



That 



!l ihosi 



ijen Iheir 



;. Tht d 






x«fUv 






ins 'f 'Af irord of Mas 
bera were incompsraHy less thin thni 
of the rest of the people, yet aoliag ui 
der aud animated by a divine commi: 

Ihem snoid in hand. Their viciinu 
on the other tiand.were probably so dii 
hearlensd by conscious guitt, and s 
confounded and iniimidaled by the at 
thority of Moses, that they made no n 



\. For Hosts had if 



of the 



Thi 



nlacrity of the Lei 

■crvice. They had bei 

Moses that the infliclin 

on their guilty brelhrr 

service so acceptable lo find, that Ihpy 

would by performing it secure bis 

'blessing' by being conllrmed in the 

sacerdotal office, and should by this 

themselves unlo God a? by an offering 
of sacrifice. Accordingly it is said to 
the same purpose, Deul. 33. 8—10, 
'And of Led he said, Lcl Ihy Thum- 
mim and thy Urim he with thy holy 
one, lie., who said nnlo his father and 



may bestow upon you a blessing 
this day. 

30 IT And it came to pass oa the 
morrow, that Moses said uato (he 
people, ^Ye have sinned a great 
sin: and now I will go up unto 
lite Lord ; i peradreniure I shall 
>" make an atonement for your 



4umb.11M3. 



neithcrdid he aeknowledge his hrelh. 
ren, nor know his own children ; fur 
they have obserted thy word and kept 
(by covenant. They shall teacli Jacob 
thy judgments, and Israel thy law ; Ihey 
shall pul iuctnse before theciond whola 
burnt sacrifice upon thine altars.' This 
act of obedience was a kind of inau^r- 
.iti.in, Ihough a fearful one, of the tribe 
ily otTice. They thus wiped 



re the st. 



u of lb 



lichadhei 



ietded 



of (heir falher Lc< 
vord Ui 



'- fton. 



affair of the Shechemiles, Gen. 34. a.^, 
in consequence of which he lost the 
blessing which would otherwise haie 
been conferred u]ion hin:i, and which 
the failhfiil and devoled conduct of his 

sons may be said to have regained. 

ir Caaucrale. Ileb. CSTi isia milu 
yidkem, fill your Aandj. On the ap- 



te signihcancy 
1 Ei. S9. 9. — 



nthe s< 



if this 
n That he may 
ag. Thebleis- 
k of God's 



of his 



30. Yi kace sinned a grral ain. From 
this it appears that all the guilty wer 
not cut off by the sword of ihe eiecu 
lioiiers. But those who vert destroy- 
ed were probably the individuals who 
headed the rebellion, and of whom it 
was fi( to make a signal eiample in 
order to inspire the rest with a salutary 
dread. The fuel of iheir ejemplion 
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31 And Moses "telumed unto 
Ihe Lord, and said, Oh, this peo- 

Ele have sinned a great sin, and 
ave omade iheni gods of gv^ld. 

32 Yet now, if thou wilt forgive 



from ihe filal suoke might possibly 
beget, in tlieir minds, the persuasion 
that their guilt was not of a very deep 
dye ; but Moses here acquaints ihi 



thee. 



mthattl 



— eveo Ihey — had ' sinned a great sin ;' 
and not only so, he even expresses 
himself as if he deemed it Enmewhnl 
questionable whether it would be con- 
sistent with the honor of God lo grant 
them forgiieneis. 'I will go np unto 
the Lord; ptradveTit'UTt I shall make 
an atonement far your sin.' He thought 
he might perhaps be made an inilru- 
ment of Ticoneiliption; for in no other 
tense could atonemeni be properly pre- 
dicated of Aaron's agency on tbia oc- 
casion. He was not without liope, nor 
yet was he destitute of fear; actotd- 

pieserve the people in a due mediun:) 
between desponding dread and pre- 
aumptnous confidence. Such is ihe usu. 
al style of the Scriptures in their ad- 
dresses to flagrant sinners. Amos, 5. 
15, ' It may be that the Lord God of 
basts will be gracious unto Ihe ren 
of Joseph.' Jonah, 1. 6, 'What n 
est thou, sleeper! arise, call upon 
thy God, if tabe that God will Ibi ' 

33, 'Repent therefore of this thy wii 
edness, and pray God, if ptrhaps I 
thonghl of thine heart may be fDrgi^ 



loflh 



e infcT that Ihi 



withdraw men t from the pi 
Ihe same with that of forty days' dnra- 
lion of which Moses thus speaks, Dctit. 
9. 18, 'And 1 fell down before the Lord, 
as It (he first, forty days and forty 



their sb : and if nol, p blot me, I 
pray thee, q out of thy book wliich 
thou hast written. 

pP5. fiS. 38. Itom. ». 3. ■iPs.se.B.Jc 

isa. Id. Dao.ie. J. Phil. 1.3. ficY, i. s. 



lights; I did neither eat bread, nor 
Irink water, because of all your sins 
»bich ye sinned, in doing wickedly in 
he Eight of the Lord, to provoke him 
anger.' The train of events is not 
<ery clearly detailed, but we are forced 

the conclusion that Moses retired for 

1 short time to consult the Most High 



of forty days. See lh« remarks upon 
theorderofoccutrifttesinlheneitchap. 

ter. If Oh, lliia peopU kavt jintud a 

great sin. Sic. The impassioned ond 
pathetic tone in which hs begins bis 
proyer is very remarkable. He speaks 
like one who is overwhelmed with hor- 
ror al the enormity of the sin, for the 
pardon of which he pleads. The Scrip- 
tures deal but sparingly in such inter. 
jectioual phrases as the present, and 
wherever Ihey necDr they indicate the 
most profound emoiiiai in Ihe speaker, 
Bui Moses knew well, as do all other 

obtaining mercy us deep humiliation 
before God. 

aa. Yitnoje,iflhouiriU forgive their 
Jin. This is an imperfect sentence, 
and ought undaubledly to be printed ns 
it is in many English editions of Ihe 
Bible— 'Yet now if thou wilt forgiva 
their sin- ; if not,' Itc. The Gr. has, 'If 
thou wilt forgive them the sin, fo^ive 
them.' Several modem versions pro- 
pose to supply the ellipsis in like nian. 
ner ; but (be suspension of Ihe meanihj 
by such an cipressivo break is far more 
significant than any word which could 

be introduced to fill it u .. T Slat 

me, Ipray thte, ovt of Ihi book; called 
Ps. 69. 29, ' the book of Ihe living ; 
Phil. 4. 3, ' the book of life ;' Ezek. 13 
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33 And the Lobii m 
Bes, >■ Whosoever . 
against me, him will 
my book. 

3i Therefore now go, lead the 
people unio l/ie place of which I 



CHAPTER XX Xn. 



have spoken unto thee: 'Behold, 
mine Angel shall go before thee: 
nevertheless, 'in the day when I 
visit, I will visit (heir sin upon 



uiiy, this guiding signal, 1 



my people. 



:e ; let me die with 
the phrtLse, Is. 4. ?, 
the living,' signifies 
to be preserved alive while others die, 
so to be blotted out oi' the hoolt of the 
liiing is tanlamoiint to being taken out 
of life while others su.rvive. There is no 
ititimutinn in these words of any secret 
book of the dirine decrees, ot of any 
thing involving the question of Moses' 
final salvation nr perdition. He simply 
expressed the wish rather to die than to 
i-itness the destruction of his people. 
The phrasenlc^y is in allusion, prob- 
ably, to the custom of having the names 
of a community enrolled in a register, 
and wlienever one died, of erasing liis 

33. JV/iotriet>er hoik slnntd agalnal 
me, &c. This seems intended to 
clnre a general rule ofproceeding in 

once is given that the innocent shall 
be confounded nrith the guilty, but that 
punishment should fall where il 
justly dtie, and nowhere tXte. rt 
In the present ca^e a clear intima 
of mercy to the people, assuring their 
leader that they should not be destroy- 
ed in a body, hut those only who had 
merited cutting off by their sin. 

34. Behold mine Angel ahall go he- 
fort thee. As the term 'Angel' is in 
several eases in this narrative used as 
synonimoDs v-ith the Pillar of Cloitd, 
we shoulil naturally be led to £H|>pose, 
if the, sequel were not inconsistent with 



dtnlial agency which should be eiFrted 

journey through the wilderness. That 
this is a legitimate sense of the word 
'Angel ' any one may be convinced by 
referring to the scriptural use of the 
term as fully detailed in the Note on 
Ex. 3. 2. The promise, therefore, 
though consoling was yet nigue. 11 
left Moses in doubt as to the res! char- 
acter of the Angel, i. e. agency, wliidi 



their 



>n this 



n't ihstan ding their n 



mded 



dingly il has always remained as u 

tition among the Jews, even (o the 

present day, that in whatever afBictiona 

■yhave been made to experience there 

s mingled at least an ounce of the 

powder of the golden calf. The intima- 

conveys an Important praclica. 

lesson to the people ofGod in all ages. 

effects of one sin may go to en- 

:t the punishment of another, and 

I'e mny have constant memorials 
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35 And the LoBr plagued ihe 
pctntle, because "tliey mude the 
ealf whith Aarun made. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

AND the LoBD said unto Mo- 
ses, Deparl and ga up hence, 



of a particular oiTencc Ihtoiighout llie 
chuslening discipline of a ivliolc ]Ue. 
35, Attd thi Lord plagued Ikt people, 



ses lived. In this caso it 



.tthCK 

tliere is no doubt that the order orevviits 
is very much transposed in this part of 
the narrative, there i<i nothing actually 
to birbid the supposilion that the plague 
or stroke here mentioned is no other 
than the slaughter of the three thousand 
recorded in the neil chapter. Indeed 
«e think this on the whole the prefer. 

able interpretation. II Because they 

made,b.c. Tbnt is, because theycaused 
or procured to be made ; a phraseology 
of tery frequent occurrence. Thus, 
Acts, 1. 18, Judas is said to have pur- 
chased a lielil, which in fact, was pnr- 

lo Judas hecause his receiving and then 
returning the money, was the oecasion 
of its being boi^hl. The originators 

themselves impunity because they have 
prevailed upon others to become thei' 
tools in its execution. The conse 
quences will ' return lo plague the in 
veniors.' God's judgment is always ac 
cording to truth, and he will cha^- 
home guilt where it properly belongs 
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thou a and the people which thou 
hast bruuglit up out of the land ol 
E^ypt, unto the land which 1 
sware unto Abraham, to Isaac, and 
lo Jacob, saying, ''• Unto thy seed 
will I give it: 



Deos qui rogBt, ille facit,' ht vhu 



CHAPTER XKXIII. 
The right adjus 



■■>' 
n the chronoliigioal order 
arrative, is a matter attended 
le difficuliy. From the render- 

w said to Moses 



of til 



lo the in 



n the 



the proper rendering of v. 
pluperfect — ' the Lord him saiu' — una 
thai the appropriate place for the inter- 
vieor and incidents here related is priur 
to the order and llie promise contained v. 
34ofch.33. In that verse Gad declares 
his purpose of (pnding his angel before 
the people, and we naturally enquire 

was necessary? Was there any danger 
that an angel would not be sent ? Had 






d protect ii 
'n? To" 



'n that his guid- 
5 presence would be 



withdt^ 

swer undoubtedly is, that all that is re. 
laled in ch. 33, had occurred anterior to 
the promise made in ch. 33.34. God 
hod threatened lo send Moses and the 
penpio forward without the accom- 
panying presence of tlie Angel of the 



of the fen 



n ol 



Moses that he was induced lo retract thii 
dread determination. In the foregoing 
chapter, therefore, the historian merely 
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CHAPTER XXXUl. 



E27 



2 "Andlivill send an angel be- 1 3 eTJnioalandflowmgwith milk 
fore thee I ^ and 1 will drive out the \ and honey : ffof I wilt not go up 
Canaaniie, the Amotke, anil the ' in ihe midst of thee; for thou art 
Hittile, and thii I'erizzitc, the Hi- ' a e stiff-necked people : lest hi con- 
viie, and the Jebusiie; j sume thee iii the way. 



h. 3. 8. 



r. IS. 



a. K « 



■el prayer anil the cnDceSbinn i 
; ill the preseat, lie gpes bael 
FS minutel; the traio of tir 
:es winch preceded uid led t 
ration abOTB mentioned. In dgii^ < 
le virtually makes known la u 
ground of the Migenry of hia sup- 
linns. He was afraid Ihai God I 
1 wiihdraw (he tokens of hi: 
iresenco. Aa a punishmenl fu 
allempl of the people lo supply 
selves iviih a false symbol b" ' ' 



would have been a 



on nnnouiiced if adequate 

it should occur. 

. Anii I v-ill send on nnge 



of the 



had Mid; as the lilie phrase is ol^en 
elsewhere lo ho translaled. It is only 
the conleil iu such cases that deler- 

mines Ihe true inode of rendering. 

If Bepnrt and go up ktnce, &c. These 
words, and what iinmedialely follows, 
appear to have been spoken by God lo 
Moses during his first sojourn upon the 
■ - ■ and ,T. ■ 



)fthei 



le golden 



In sovereign displeasure he turns 
people over, as it were, upon Mos 
whom he represents as having broi'i 
litem out of ii^pl, rather Ihan hi 
self j and ihough he promiaes to ms 
good his covenant with Abraham, f 
give tliem Ihe land o! Canaan, yet 
iulimaleg that they shall go forwi 



sary angel was not, indeed, expressly 
made lo either of Ihe patriarchs herr 
nienlioned, bul it was expressly made 
to Ihe Israelites, Ejl. 93. 30, and Iha 
whole is here brought together as one 
integral promise. 

3. For lieill not g" "P '" "i< midii 
o/Mte,&c. Chal. 'I will not make my 
Shekinah (inSSO skekinii) to go up in 
Ihe midsl of ihee.' Arab. 'I will not 
make my Light (or Splendor) lo go up 
among you.' Having recited ihe prom- 
ise formerly made of conducting them 
into Canasn by the medium of the Angel 
of his presence, or the Shekinah, Ih" 
Lord here ostensibly relracls his prom- 
ise and announces a conirary intention. 
So perverse, stiff-necked, and rebel- 
lious had they proved, that they were 
10 consider themselves as having for- 
feited the fisot of such a presence, and 
as being righteously exposed to be left 
in utter destitution of the symbol of 
iheir glory. ¥el the well-grounded re 
mark of Scott is e'er lo be borne in 
mind, ihal 'such declarations ralher 
enpress what Rod justly might do, what 
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4 IT And when the people hi 
Ihese evil tidings, ' they niouriieii ; 
^and DO man did put on him ' 



i For the Lord had said 
Moses, Say unto the children of 



II 10 do, anil what 



mrsiblt parpose ; snd alwajs imply a 
reserTed eicepiioo, in case the party 

oflending were truly penit«Dl.' 

It Lest I conaumt thee in Iht tcay. 
Lest I Ehould be conslrained, by a just 






t your 



4, 5. Whtn the people hearit tkise 
•vil tidinge, they mourned. The an- 
nouncement was probably made to the 
people when Moses first came down 
from the mount, and after breaking the 
tables of sloae. Their humiliation, 

tween the first and second periorl of 
forty days, during which Moses with- 
drew himself from the congregation for 
the purpose of prayer and fasting. The 
elfect produced showed that they were 
deeply sensible of the value of the 
blessing which ihey were likely to 
low. They were at once filled with 
grief, which eipreised itself by the 
usual external badges of 'mourning,' 

5, that this was at the same time in 
obedience to an ejpress command of 
Jehovah. This was not only in order 
Ihal they might eiince the appropriate 
tokens of sorrow and humiliation, but 
al»a that they could make sacrifices to 
God as well as to a golden calf. While 
thus disrobed of their festive garments 
and precious jewels, and clad in the 
hahil of penitents, Ijod represents hini- 
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Israel, ' Ye are a stiff-necked pei." 
pier I will cotue up "iuio the 
midst of thee in a. moment, and 
consume thee: theretbte now put 
olF thy ornaments from thee, that 
I may nknow what to do unto 



self as dehberali 



^umb. 16. «,«. ■ 



Ihem. But when God s)ieaks of him- 
self in this language, as if perpleied and 
wavering in his mind, it is not (o be un- 
derstood as intimating Ihal such things 
actually uist} for 'known unto God 
are all his works from the beginning oi 
the world ;' nor can any occasion pos- 

bow to act. But he is pleased to speak 
in this way of himself in order to ac- 
commodate himself to our feeble appre- 
hensions. Compare Hos. G. 4. and Jer. 
3. 19, where also the Most High speaks 
as if perj>lexed in his mind about the 
liue of conduct be should pursue, and us 
wishing to show mercy, but not know- 
ing how 10 do it consistently with his 
own honor. All ibis is plainly capabl.' 
of a sense entirely consiattut with the 
reverence due to the Supreme Being, 
But while it is intimated that so long 
as impenitence continues he knoui not 



clear that the language in the present 
case implied a design of mercy, provid- 
ed they showed signs of repentance 
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CHAPTER XXXItf. 



229- 



>' And the cliildceti of Israel 
stripped themselves of their orna- 
ments by the mount Horeb. 

7 And Moses touk the tabema- 
ele, and pitched it without the 
camp afar off from the eamp, o and 



e. By Ike. mimnt Horeb. Heh. ^n!3 
ain mi'Aor Horeb, from mount Horib. 
That is, al a cooiiderable distance from 
il, as no[ worthy lu stand in immediate 



more fully illustrated in tlie Note oi 
Gen, 2. 10. 

7. And Mosa took Iht tabernacle, Sic 
Heb. in«n ba-ahel, the tiat. Il ii 
evident Ibal the labernacle or lent hen 
mentioned could not be that concernin; 
which Moses had before received direc 
lions, for that was not yet built ; nor i 
It at all probable Ihal the private ten 



back and forth to and from Ibis tsber- 
uncle as well as the rest of ihe congre- 
gation, from which it is to be inferred 
(hat he, as well as Ihey, ordinarily re- 
sidfd within the camp. The probability 
therefore is that the Israelites, previous 
la ihe erection of the 



s, had sc 



id of SI 






called it the Tabernacle i," 'he- 
Congregation. And it came lo 
pass, that every one which p sought 
the LofiD, went out unlo the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, which 
was without the camp. 



>fBn( 
,d objeci 



iigument of God's displeasure 

amoved from a camp so grossly 
■ by idol.w ... 



o this, that tl 



laber- 



be honored 
with anew dcsignalion, and colled ins* 
~5in nhtl moid, tkt tabtrnacU of con- 
vention, which is inconsistent with the 
idea of its having previously been em- 
ployed for such a purpose. But to this 
il may be replied, that nothing forbids 
the rendering the clause in Ihe pluper- 
fect, and considering il as introduced 
paren I helically—' And toolt (he laher- 
nacte and pilchcd it wiibout the camp 
afar off from the camp (for he had 
if Conv. 



Dn);a 



,' tc It 



It now as a sign of the divine aliens 
m and displeasure, and in order ti 
licken and deepen their penitence, i 



veil a 



ing th*n 



oracular 

presence of the Deity was supposed to 
be especially cnnaecled with a tent ox 
lahernacli, it may be supposed that 
this lemporary erection had been pre- 
pared with Ihat view, unlil the laiger 
and more magnificent one designed by 
fiod himself should be liuilt. But so 
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•^ Midi! came o pi js when Mo- 
ses went out into the tabernacle, 
!/ial all the people rose up, and 
Hood every tnan lat his lem-door, 
»Qd looked after Moses, until he 
was gone into the tahernacle. 



.ggrav 


aied and enorn 


OU5 had be 


nthe 


offence 


recenly- com 


mitted, Ih 


t the 


Musi High proceeds 


ow to indie 




a TiMb 


e manner llie 




filis 




s premise, a 


d instead of fii- 


ing th 






11 the 


camp, 


cause Ihem 


be remov 


danrt 


planled far away fiom 


the plac*^e 




had € 


nlracted- such 


foul defilemenl. 




Every oat which tovght the 


Ijird. 


Chal. 'Every 


one which s 


ought 


doctrin 


e (or informa 


ion) fram before 


thefac 


e of the Lord- 


went forth 


olhe 


tabernacle of the h 


ouso of do 




which 


was without 


he camp.' 


The 


remov 


I of the lahe 


natle took 


away 


of cou 


se the faciliti 


s wtiich th 


peo. 


pie had formerly en 


Dyed for co 


nsull- 


ing the 


divine oracle. 


This they 


could 



to the place where God w 






.nifesi 



e, that 



t of the 



tolBl withdrawment of llie 
divine favor. The Most High ctill pro- 
claimed himself willing to be sought 
iinlo, Tnlimations of mercy were thus 
mingled with ihe signs of displeasure, 
■ lest Ihe spirit should faint before him 
and the souls which he had made,' It 
may still, however, be regarded as 
probable that the people here spoken 
of did not actually enter (n/ntheiaber 
nacle — a privilege apparently reserved 
for Mo^es alone — but only approached 
lou-arda it ihemseheg, while Mnses 
acted as their advocate in the business 
which had btoughi them out. 



', &c. 






culari 
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9 And it came to pass, as Moses 
entered into the tabernacle, the 
cloudy pillar descended and stood 
at the door of the tabernacle, and 
the LORD rtalked with Moses. 

rcli.SS.W.inJl.ia ra.09.r. 



days 



nary a 






ly, but 
if Moses' 



it. His ordinary residence was doubt- 
less in the camp with his family, but 
in his olhce of intercessor, mediator, 
and juilge, he had repeated occasions 
to go forlh to Ibis tent to hold inter- 
views with Jehovah j and whenever this 
was the case, as he was acting tm Ihe 
behalf of the people, it was natural 
that they should watch with intense 
soliciiude the visible indicalions of ihe 
issue of Ihe affair. Thus the disciples 
' looked afler' our Lord Jesus, wliea ha 
ascended on liigh to enter into the holy 
place not made with hands, till ' a 
ived him out of their sight, 



s here. 



J/enri, 



ible, was somewhere on the side ol the 
nountain, far indeed below the summit, 
.nd yet in snine conspicuous locality, 
hat might be seen hy most of the mul- 
itude below. The topographical fea- 
iires of the region are such thai if the 

lessarily be upon some elevated ground, 
LB all the valleys or wadys would ol 
lourse be occupifd by the tents of the 

9 The chvdg pillar descrnded and 
load at ihe diiat of the labtrnacU, &c 
I descended from the summit to the 
e<3 elevated part of the mountain 
vhere the TabernaclB stood As the 
ublime object had probably remained 
ntirely stationary for at least forty 
la\s, we can easily imagine that il 
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10 Ai;d all the people saw 
clouilj' pillar Bland at the taber- 
ii!\cle-dooc: and all the people 



to the spol where the tenl: wiia 
and where Moses had now repi 
This would indeed i-erify the claim of 



for the person nnd aulharily orMoses, 
Bs one whom God saw lit to distinguish 
by the indubitable seal of his own selec 
lion, and to endniv with the highest prt 
rogalives of n human mediator. Th 
descent of the cloudy pillar at the doo 
of the lent would also lend lo assur 
them thai the rupture between God and 
his people was not utterly past heal- 
ing. Though withdrawn, in the ii'iih- 
drawing ot Ihe Tabernacle, from the 
midst of Ihpm, he was still accessible. 
Wilh due reverence and patience and 
prostration of spirit they miBbl still 
approach him, notwithstanding his of- 
fended majesty maintained a lofty and 
swfut reserve which could not but en- 
re of trembling sns- 



pensi 



Nor 



wonted to Ihe Holy One of Israel. He 
oAen hides his face from sinners that 
he may the more eifectually incite them 
lo seek him with broken hearts. Un- 
der his fatherly chastisement, therefore, 
we are not lo give way so far to the 
promptings of terror or conscious guilt 

though from afar to make our earliest 
BUil towards him. So long as Ihe tokens 
of his presence are nol entirely remov- 
ed, we are not permittpd to nourish our 

despair. IT .^nii the Lord talked tvith 

AToifi. The words ' Iho Lord' are evi- 



denlly supplied, as if tliere were in Ihs 
original an ellipsis of the proper sub- 
ject of (be verb. But we have no doubt 
that the correct rendering is yielded by 
the omission of this phrase. The writer 
inttnded lo say that the cloudy pillar 
talked with Moses ; nor is any thing 
farther necessary lo justify the eipres- 
sion than a reference lo the view, so 
olteti repealed in the preceding Notes, 
of the Shekinah of the Old Testament 
economy. The aerial column, ns Ihe 
enclosing receptacle of Ihe inner 'Glory 
was Ihe symbol of the Lord's presence 

of Ihe communication of his will. In 
this character it bore Ihe name, dis- 
]ilayed the ntlribules, and claimed the 
honors, of Jehotah himself. Nothing 
can lie more perlinenl lo this point ihnn 
Ihe language of the Psalmist, Ps.99.7, 
'Efespake to them in Ihe cloudy pilbr.' 
(I would be easy lo enlarge upon this 






the so 



in of a 



ultitude of passages which speak ol 






I Ihe e 



inded Note at Ihe close of chopter 14, 
1 which Ihe reader is referred, will 
recltide the necessity of any fuller dis- 
ission of Ihe ten before us. 
10. All Ihe people rose up and iror. 
lipprd, every n 






of tl 



onsly ii 






ige paid by the people to Mc 
passed by the doors of their tents on 
i way to Ihe Tahemacle of the Con- 
fgalion. TI was untjiieslionably a. 
irsbip rendered lo God in token of 
nr devout and grateful ncknowlege* 
■nl of his goodness in restoting to 
!m, even though at a distance, ihe 
mbol of his gracious presence. It 
snvirtual profession thot, whatever 
had been their pt it obliquities, they 
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11 And 'the Lour spate unto 
Moses face to face, as a tnan 
speaketti unto his friend. And he 



rally proniiiled by Llie i 



le Tuben 



Theii 






sadly 



defiled by Iheir sia [hat ihey could ni 
^ut have deep misgivings whelhet Je- 
hoTnh would uiy mare ceturii to them 
or accept their sacriSces, or listen to 
tlieir prayers and praises. They could 
not but ask Iheniselves, whether he 
would iudeed meei Moies and tliem 
thai sought him at the Tabernacle with- 
out the canip. What a reiier llien to 
such doublB as these to see ilie cloudy 
pillar descend ! How gladdening to 
their souls to behold eiea this partial 
' le reconcileableness of 



thus put upon Iheir leader and advocate 
they could not but read a token of good 
to themselves. They had put off their 
ornaments in obedience to the divine 



iiyun 



douMles! 



indications of mercy or wrath. To the 
joy of their hearts Ihey behold the sig- 
nal of favor Bud forgiveness, and see 
themselves spared in that they feared I 
How then could they fail to giie vent 
lo the admiring and adoring sentiments 
of their bosoms by falling down, as 
prostrate worshippers, and acknowledg- 
ing the clemency of the Most High ! 
11. And the Lord tpake unto Mosea 

friend. Thai is, familiarly and plain- 
y, not in vieions, dreams, or dark ora- 



[B. C. 1491. 



cles — a privilege peculiar to Moses; 
Num. 12. 6— S, ' If there be a prophei 
among you, ! the Lord will make my- 
self known unto him in a vision, and 
will speak unto liim in a dream. My 
servant Moses is not so, who is lailh- 
ful in all my house. With him will 1 
speak mouth lo mouth, eren apparently 
and not in dark speeclies ; and Ihe sim- 
ilitude of the Lord shall he behold.' 
It is clear however, that this must be 
understood in such a way as not to con- 

canijt not see my face ; far there shall 

sense in which God never has been nor 
con be seen. Co mp- John 1.8. Col- 1. 

reason to suppose thar a purely spiril- 
ust being can in the nature of things be 

only see the outward material forms 

ward spirit manifests ilseli'. So in the 
present case. What Moses saw and 



held 



It fiod 






isence, but Gi 
sensible symbol of the Shekii 
this as we have before remarked is re- 
pealedly culled his 'Face' or 'Presence,' 
See Note on En. 25- 30. Understood in 
this sense all difllFulty vanishes at 
once, an<l leaves the two passages in 
entire harmony with each other.— Chal. 
' And God spake unlo Moses word to 
word.' Gr. in,i-^ii,v tvwi.i;., priiinct la 

lan of Nun, a young mnn, drparted not 
out of the tabernacle. As it is dtiTicuit 
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Riv. 



(hejandliis 



ajjain inlo ttie camp, 
lilt JoxbuB, llie soli ol 
in; bul ho (i.t. the 
Lord, as appearing in llie cicud) cle- 
parled not out ol' llie Tabernacle.' The 
original will not only uiji 



n orth 



.dil ici Ihii 



into Ihe Tabernacle, who 


eemstohave 


been alone odniitlert to 


tlie hnnor of 


conrersing witli the di 


ine Majesty. 


We have little liesilation 


therefore, on 


the whole, in adoplin; tills as Ihe true 


sense.— As lo the epithc 


' JO""? man' 


applied to Joshua, it can 


not be predi- 


catcd of his age, for he « 


as now about 


fifty.three years old; b 


ui he was a 


young man compared wi 


h Moses, and 


Ihe original term "lyj nn 


r is nflen ap- 


plied to one on the grnun 


of his acting 


in a ministerial or servil 


capaciiy, as 


is clearly shown in the Note on Gen. 


14.34. 




13. And Mosa tald u 


lo lAe Lard, 


gio, There are few porti 


ns of the en. 


tire Pentateuch where il 


IS so difiicnk 


to settle with precision 


the order of 


events as in the narrai 


ve bejbre us. 


As to the present interview, there can 


be but little doubt that 


t look place 


bef--re Moses went lo pa 




forty days in the mount, 


ul whether it 


is to be referred lo the 


ime when he 


iBletceded with Gnd before coming 



.he I wilt send with me. Yet thou 
ne, ! hast said, yl know thee by name, 

and thou hast also found grace in 

my sighL 



down with the tables, or to some sub 
seqoenl dale in the interval between 
the tao iony-inys' sojourns, is ijues- 

selvcs, c-.s before remarked, we incline 
to Ihe cplnioo which supposes a trans- 
position of eienls, and thai this prayer 
of Moses was really offered at the time 
when he returned unto the Lord, ch. 
^.31, and oblEined the promise of an 
emissary nngel,ch. 33.34. But '.'Vngel,' 

inite import, implying any kind af 
proiiidenliai agency hy means of which 
Omr.ipntente might see fit to execute 
its plans. Moses therefore was desir- 
ous of mDr< particular iiifonnation. 
He wished to have the accompanying 
presence not merely of on Angel, but 
of Ike Angel, i. e. the Angel of the 
divine Face ; the same Angel wliich had 
hitherto conducted their march in the 
Cloudy Pillar. Inui^jnghispleaforthe 
bestowmeni of this blessing, he avails 
himself of the interest which he himself 
had with God as n special object of his 
■ ■ knew by nnme,' 






fidanl, render! 



all;' and ii 



Rr. 'Iknowlheo 

God had oflered 
of Israel, 



the 



10 destroy the whole ns 
and raise up another from Moses' Inms, 
and this token of good-wili he lays 
hold of as a ground of hope that the 
object of his entreaty would not be de- 
nied him. It Is not indeed in be sup- 
posed that in using this language Mo- 
ses claimed a degree of personal merit 
sufficient to be the fonndalinn of such 

on the part of God was a pledge and 
precursor nf others, and probably lh« 
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13 Now therefore, I pray tliee, 
«if ii have found grace in thy sight, 
•shew me now thy way, that I 
niay know thee, that I may find 






, hmd been 
a the niD< 



dealt wiih, n 
■lis eamesl petillon for siitl further 
maDifeetations of his kindneES and care. 
As God hiu] been good to him in de- 
spite of his deserts, why miglit lie tint 
sue for augmented acts of clemency? 
mlbyu-ay. Thut is, 



sho« 



le the »■ 
fe Ihy people conducted to their 



Show 



itended u. 



sofac 



fully a; 



and thy requirements ol me in ri^Ier- 
ence to this great object. Gr. c^/^ucrour 
f,. «»vr»., di>cor,er thystlf to me. 
Chal. 'Show me the way of thy good- 
ness.' Arab. 'Show me Ihe ways of 
thy good-will.' Sam. 'Show me tliy 

ways.' If That I may know thee, 

that I may find grace in thy sigltt. It 
will be observed that the ]ilea here is 
peculiar, and the logic such as can be 
ireciated only by a pious heart, 
;s the fact of his having found 
grace already an argument for his find- 
ing still mure. 'Lord, if it be so that 
I hate indeed found acceptance with 
thee, then may I not confidently im- 
jilore of ihee that Ihou woiddsl maiii. 
fcsl thy mind and will to ihy servant, 
so that in obej'ing i[, I may continue to 
experience the unintelTupted and grow, 
ing eihibilions of thy favor towards 
Pie. Grant me light that I may con- 

t.nue to yield thee loce.' ¥ Comidrr 

that thi> nalion i» thy people. In the 



spirit 






t that 



ate the cogency of his plea. He 
■s not bog (he desired favor merely 



DUS. [B. C- 1491 

grace in thjf sight: sod considei 
iliat this nation is i> thy pi.'ople. 

14 And he said, tMy presence 
shall go icillt tliee, and J will give 
ihee ^ rest, 

'^ Df ul, fl. as, 29. Juel S. 17- t ch. 13. SI. 



on ihe ground of what he might be per- 
mitlcd lo urge on his own account, but 
he reminds the Most High thai the peo- 
pie of whom ho was constituted leader 
stood in a peculiar relation to hiin their 
covenant God and Portion. He had 
chosen their fathers, he had delivered 
them from bondage, he had adopt- 
ed them as hiii own, he liad crowned 
them with precious promises, and by 
all the ties which bound them to him- 
self he beseeches that he would not 
leave nor cast them US'. Though ui- 
lerly unworthy, yet consider that they 



> with il 
Uik«, my Jac 



Ihall g 



Chal. 'My 



!Sly CnMn ahekinti, my Sheki- 
noA) shall go.' Arab. 'My Light (or 
Splendor) shall walk with thee until 
I cause Ihee to rest.' The prayer o' 
Moses al length prevails. Jehovah 
vouehsafes to him a delinile assurance, 
that Ihe object of his suit, viz., the 
same visible symbol of the divine pre- 
sence which they had hitherto enjoyed, 
should be granted to accompany tha 
host in their onward march to Canaan. 
More than this they did not need, and 
less than this could never satisfy one 
who had thus experienced Ihe divine 
guidance and protection. This Presence 
was in truth no other than what is call- 
ed. Is. 63. 9, ' the Angel of God's pres- 
ence,' who sated, sustained, and guided 
the chosen people all ihe days of old. 
As to the relation which this Presence, 

feslalion, see Ihe Note on Ihe Cloudy 
Pillar at the close of the thirteenth 
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Ui35 



15 \ndheBaiiiuntohim, «Ifthy 
presmce go not viith me, carry us 
noi up hence. 

16 For wherein shall it be known 
here thai I and thy people have 
found grace in thy sight? tis il 
not in that thou goest with ua? 



chapter. V And I u-ill gice thee rial, 

aiid planting Ibee in triumph in Ihe land 
of promise — a promise made, however, 
not to Moses in person, but id the col- 
lective people, ll is in ftct the Pres- 
ence who is speaking, fur ii was wilh 
the Sheliinah that Moses held inter- 
course throughout thewliole olllie lime 
embraced in this narrative- 
IB. ^fWy presence go xiol, he, Heb. 
Vz)lT\ "]-'33 V** ^S* '"* '" Fa"'*" 
holekim, if lliy face do nu( go. I( we 
have nol tlie peculiar manifeslalion of 
ihy presence through 






01 up 111 



Will 



hazard of eventually 
desert- Wilh 
'e take this and 



e precei 



several commei 
the following verse to have bi 
ed by Moses b^me God gav< 
promise in ibe 
proper irnusl all 
we have liltie doubt is, 'Fur Moses /lad 
said, &c.' The words are intended lo 
discover to us ihe reason of God's gi». 
ing him the specific promise. It was 
because Moses liad made a specific re- 
go urfiently renewing ihe petition when 
God had just engaged to grant it. Was 
it decorous in him lo rpeak as if he 
doubted whether Jeliovah were really 
in earnest in what he promised ~ 



So s shall we be separated, I and 
thy people, from all the people 
that are upon the face of the 

17 And the Lord said unto Mi>- 
ses, >>I will do this thing also that 
thou hast spoken: for thou hast 



illle out of place, he here recites 1 
.ubslance of il again. We feel on I 
vhole quite satisfied that all the ci 



he besought a view of the divine glory, 
though the mention of it was omitied 



more common Ihan a 



' the 



cred 1 



of 



tcrs. T So ihall tiie be separated. 

Heb. v))Si niphlinu, gloriously or 
mairelloutls separated; as the term is 
explained al length in the Nole on £i. 
8, 22. Gr. tri^'-iSf"!"" ty" " "• i 
Xn^t tax; I ahall be glorified and alio 
Ihy people. The guidance of the Pillar 
ofCIoud, as the sensible represenlHlive 
of ihe God of Israel, was the grand and 
glorious prerogative that diElinguished 
Ibem from all other people. The daily 
supply of manna was indeed a miracu- 
lous lolten of the diviue regard, but it 
was not so strikingly, so signally, su- 

brighienirg inio a fiery pillar by night, 
and darkening into a majestic cloud by 

splendid visible 



ehovah was i 






it. Thevirt 



ofhisi 



(jules; Ihe demonstration of his god- 
head ; the preinlimative shadow and 
symbol of his Son, was in it, and it 
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focmd grace in 
know thee by n 


my sight, and il 


was m&inly this which gate i 
in his ejes. 

!S. And ht said, I beseech the 
tae thy gloTy. Heb. ^^33 r.K W 
harini na eth kebadeka, make m 


talue 



thre to see thy glory. Gt. ciifaman f«i 
ciavrar, manifest or display thysey to 
tnt. Arab. 'Show me even thy Liglil 
(or Splendor).' The request oi Moses, 
couelied in these words, inralves con- 
siderdtions of a deep and mysterious 
nature, before which we are instinctive- 
ly prompted to shrink back abushcd, 
with covered face and a soul filled with 
awe. Yet as it forms aparlof thesaeted 

be understood by thoiie ibr whose bene- 

to ascertain the true import of the re- 
quest, together with that of the answer 
made to it. In staling then our im- 
pressions of the driftof these words, we 
do not hesitate ID believe, that Moses, 
in beseeching that God would grant him 
a view of his glory, had respect prima- 
rily to avitible glory, something which 
pouid be seen with the bodily eyes, 
and not merely 10 a perception of Ibe 
diviue essence or an inward, mental, or 
spiritual apprehension of ihe divine at- 
tributes. We do not say that llie ob- 
ject of his request wasiiciusiueof such 

divine perfections as we should perhaps 
most naturally connect with a sight of 
the glory of God ; but we ate still sal 
Bed from the context ihal the promini 
idea conveyed in the words of Mos 
request is that of a sinsible manifeM 
lion of the divine glory. From wl 
he had already seen of the previi 
tbeophanies vouuhsafed to him, a 
probably also from what he had he^ 



18 And he said, I beseech thee, 
shew me >' thy glory. 

ible brightness, or beauty, or ma- 
J^ty, — immensely transcending all thai 
he had hitherto been permitted to wit. 
ness. He doubtless felt that he had 
not yet been favored lo behold or un- 
derstand all that was involved in the 
wondrous symbol of the Shebinah. 
With its daily sombre aspect and its 
nightly effulgence his senses were in- 
deed lamiliat ; hut he was assured wilh- 
in himself that ho had neTer been eiia- ' 
bled to ]ieiielr»le fully its hidden re- 
cesses. Neilher his eyes nnr his mind 
had pierced to its central mystery. Ac- 



of si 



lilar di 



10 other 



t led to suppose timt 
ling still bebind — some 



dingly ht 












rapped 



splcn 

fat prevailed wiih God by his li 
intercession on behalf of the people, he 
is emboldened lo go slill farther in hia 
requesl, making one concession an ar- 
gument for seeking anolhec. Whether 
he conceived Ihat any corporeal sem- 
blance would be developed to his vision, 
we have no means of ascerlaining ; but 
we believe he had some dim and shad- 
thai the mystery of 



the Shehinah had u 

the mystery of redemplioi 



relatioi 



I lhat 



right. The glory of 



of Chris 
llw 



! of Jehovah, and 
as we have before remarked vol. I. p. 
167, one grand object of the Savior's 

afford evidence lo the senses of the 
idenlily of his glory with thai of tha 
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19 And he said, !I will make all 
my goodness pass before ihee, and 
! wili proclaim tlie name of llie 
Lord befure ihee; maud will be 



Of til 



ihMos 



had undoubledty a very vague and iu^ 
adequate conception, and yet the litlle 
that he did apprehend of it onlystimu- 
laled his desire for fuller disulosures. 
In the answer which God returned, and 
e partial compliance which he yi 



ed, 1 



e of the jus 






19 of his 



allow- 



the person of Christ as God-man me- 
diator, or this fact all the sensible 
manifestations which he had mode to 
Moses and other holy men were pre- 
sa^s and pledges. Their full import 
indeed had never been understood, nor 
was il possible thai it should be ; yet 
Moses WD9 led to think it possible ihal 
lie might he more largely ' 



been, a 



1 God sesr 
■d wilh hi! 



have bet 



ould n 

I. The f. 



•tilled to it 



full e 



uchsafed m 



be gorerned by the measure ofliis abili ty 
lo receive il, and by the useful end? In 
be answered by it. Accordingly in the 
reply JeboTab says; 

19. J TCill makt all my gitodntsi pass 
before Ihet. Heb. "laiD >3 kol toabi. 

Or. ™pn\LV».,.B< ™»rt^« .o» r, i^, ,^v, 
Iieill p(u> by btfore thie M'ith my Glory; 
from wliich i( i/nnM appear that the 
Sevenly regarded the eipression as hav- 
ing reference to a aensihle and not mere- 
ly a menial tnaniffslalion. So also the 
Arab. ' I ttU. make all my Light (or 
Splendor) lo pass by in ihy presence.' 
The Syriac, however, has 'all my bleu- 1 he v 



1 gracious to whom I wil be gra- 
:ious, and will shew mercy to 
whom I will shew mercy. 



13 the Heb. 
art of Die 



The radici 



31D tab, good, as an ad> 
jective IS eipressly used in reiercnoe 
ID personal qualities whict' address 

English we spply the epithet goodly. 
Thus it Is said of Joseph, Gen. 39. 6. 
thai he was ' goBdly and well.lavored,' 
and so of Moses, Ex. 2. 2, that he was 
'a goodly child.' Indeed one of the 
ion applications of the word 



I this forn: 









■toi 



e aiD taob, goodness, which 
nation for whatever strikes 
as plensanl, agrtfnble, JeOB- 
iofis. Thus 060.24, 10, 'And 



used 10 denote the rirh, ckoife, and 

pricious things which the servant look 

from his master's effects for a present 

Rebekah and her family. Gen- 45. 

18, ' 1 will give you the good (aitl) oi 

the land of Egypt;' ' e. the choicest 

■ best parts. Dcu, 6. 10, II, 'To 

Ihee great and goodly (nan) cities 

h thou buildedst not, and houses 

of oil good things <31B) which 

Ihou liUedst not,' &c. " Is. 1. 19, ' If ye 



<y Google 



the good (aitJ) of the lani].' 



ing impottofthe lerm is that or«njiti(( 
or physicai good, and not of u moral 
altrilmteso dcnnminated, which isoinre 
frequently eiptessed by the term ^Dn 
ht)id, as in ch, 34, 6,—* the Lord God, 
merciful aad gracious, long-sutTcriiig:, 
and aliunclani in goodness (^0^) and 
truth,' 4c. Hot, in reference to the 
present passage, does it ty any means 
appear how a moral altribule could be 
properly Eaid lo pais by or brfore i 
one. Yet it cannot be queslioned t 
in other oonneiions, though of rare 
curtence, Ihe sense of moral goodn 
or benignily is conueyed by Ihe lei 
or more properly the fruits of such an 
attribute, as Ps. 31. 30.— 145. 7. I 
63. 7. Now in the present instance, 
the answer of Jehovah might be su 
posed to be governed by the tenor 
Moses' request, we should natural 
eipect that (he favor promised lo 1 
granted would he somclhing whii 
should in some way uddress itself 
the leniM of the petitioner ; for it vi 
donblless mainly a Mtitlblt renelatk 
which he desired to have made to hii 
His request was 'make me see it 
glory;' and in Ihe answer to this, 
22, ii is said, <lt shatt come lo pas 
while my glory passeth by,' &c,, but in 
Ihe verse before us God says, 'I wii: 
make all my goodness pass before thee. 
U in evident, therefore, that the displaj 
f the ' goodness' 



e of the I 



IB. C. 119 . 



that of the 
combinalion of moral qualitiis so de- 
nominated, is easy and natural, and al- 
most necessary. The most gorgeous 
and dazzling exhibition of a merely 
simible glory would leave the mind un- 
satisfied, eieepl so far as it could be 
regarded as a Itind of outward reflec- 

corresponding character. In like man- 
ner, Ihe external forms ofbeauty in the 
works both of nature and art produce a 
powerful effect upon us only as we sea 
reflcc 



tclleeti 



m the ei 



il properliet 



in addrc! 



lo the ( 






sight j 
but he should withal he enabled by 

to pierce beyond the sensuous imagery, 

He should have a mental perception ol 

with the sublime spectacle of Ihe She- 
hinah, and the objects for which it 
was granted lo the chosen people. 
The record of Ihe facts, as given in 
ing chapter, show conclusively 



ideniK 






n before 






neihing address 
also does the former. We infer Ihen 
thai the leading idea conveyed by the 



ception of the most tra 
glorious Ti$ibU display w 
coutd make of himself to 



/ will pro- 
claim the nami of tke Lord btfore thee. 

«eb, ■^■'305 mrri bma ■'tittip karathi 

besh^ra Yebocah lipan'ika, I will rail in 
Ihe name of Jehovah btfore thst. The 
sense is no doubt substantially given in 
our version, viz., thai lie would pro. 
claim the name, or in other words 
would declare the nature, the chat- 
acler, which was always If lie associ- 
ated in their minds wilh Ihe august de- 
nomination, Jehovah. He would make 
il known as implying oi tarrying wilb 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 



50 And he said, Thou canst ai 
see my face; for "there shall n 



H the deicise of a holy sovereignty in 
the bestawniCDt orgracc and motcy u^- 
on such objects as to him seemed good. 
The meaning tliereforc is ; ' I will pro. 
cliim inysell' in passing by lliee as ilia 
Lord whose prerogative it is to be gra- 
cious to whom I will he grjcioua, and 
lo liave iiiereyu)ion whom I will have 
mercy. This shall be the substance of 
what I will proclaim respecting the im. 

Tile clause thus understood is Ihererore 
a mere brief compend of the more ei- 
panded declaration, ch. 34. 6, ^. It is 
lo be observed, however, that some crit- 
ics talte these words simjily as yield- 



m Tor . 



mplia. 



with Mos 



request. As such a stipernaturul mani. 
festatian of himself to any person was 
a special favor on the part of Jehovah, 

right; thereltire the scope of the clause 
they think is to preclude any objection 
to his thus distinguishing Moses rather 
than any other of the Israelites, or the 
Israelites themselves, rather than any 
other nation. With them accordingly 
the ' and' is equivalent to ' for.' ' I will 
make all my goodness to pass before 
thee, &c., /or it is my prerogative to 
show favors of this kind to whomsoever 
I will.' For ourselves we prefer the 
former interpretation. 

20, Thou canst not see my face, &c. 
Thai is, thnu canst not fully and adt- 
quattly see ; thmi canst not, in thy mor- 
taHlale.receJiethe full uncloudeil blaze 
of (-lory which constitutes the visible 
symnol of my face or presence. It is 
temarliahle lliae one of the Rabbinical 
writers speaks thus upon the leil before 
ua; 'Of that divine glory mentioned 
at (he Scriptures, there is one degree 



31 Aad (he I.obo said, Behold 
there is a. place by me, and il>ua 
shalt stand upoa a rock: 

^3 And it shall come (o pass, 
while my glory passeth by, thai I 



which the eyes of the prophets were 
ahle to explore; another which all tha 
Israelites saw, as the cloud and con. 
suming lire; the Ihird is so bright and 
so dazzling, that no mortal is able to 
comprehend it ; but should any one 
venture lo look on it, his whole frame 
would be dissolved.' B. Jehudah, 
Hepher Cotri, P. i. § fl. In such in 
conceiveable splendor is the divine Ma- 
.led (0 the inhabitants of lb* 









approach unlo' — an intimation which 
was probably Bi^ested to the mind ui 
Paul by the very incident we are now 
considering. That Moses had previous- 
ly been favored, in aomi dtgrei, with 
the vision ofGod's face in the bright 
cloud of ihe Presence, is clear from v. 
11, where it is expressly said that ' the 
Lord spnUe unto Moses /net to fa,ce, as 
a man speakelh unto his friend.' But 
thai was a limited degree of disclosure 
compared with that which ha no* 
sought, and of which (he Most High 
predicates the impossibility of grant- 



Thei 



IS that 



ihe display of that uncreated splen 
dor which peitained (o Christ as the 
'brightness nflhe Father's glory,' would 
be allogelher loo overpowerini; for a 
lenajit of flesh, and could be accord- 
ed only to those who were translated 
into the world of light. At the scene 
of the Savior's transfiguration on Ihe 
moont, some measure of this glory 
was displayed, but even then we have 
reawn to believe it was a mitigated 
manifestation, or the powers of life in 
the disciples « -uld hove been nllerlv 
extinguished. It is only inafulureslalli 
when this mortal shall put on iiiimor- 
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will put tliee pin a cleft of ihe^ 23 And I will take away mine 
rock; and will i corer thee with ' hand, and (hou shall see mj' back 
my hand while I pass by ; parts: but my face shall rnot be 



Moses' petition can be gratified, 
if his, ' we shall see him as 
ivilhoul a medium and without a 



this vision is impossible to men in 
their present stale of existence ; they 
must first pass through death, or be 
translated, beibre they ate capable of 
beholding it. This sense is somewhac 
mUder llian the common one, as it re- 
moves the ideaof arbitrary dtilrudlne- 
neii from the expression, and substi- 

may say, physical ivipoisibitHy. At 



1 false. 



1 full 



view of the divine gli 
be fatal to the beholder. Comp. Gen. 
le. is: Judg. 6.23, 23, Bndl3.!3. And 
it is somewhat conllrmalorj of this that 
when Ijie Shekinah, or divine glory, 
filled the Ubemacla, Ei. 40. 35, Mnses 
was not able to enter into ii, i, c. he could 
not make the attempt willi safety to hid 
life. So also allcrwBrds at the dedi- 1 
cUion of the temple, 2 Chron. 7. 1, 2, it | 
is said, 'The glory of the Lord tilled | 
the house, and the priests could not en- , 
ter into the house, because Ihc glory of 
the Lord had filled the Lord's house.' : 
The difficulty in both cases was the | 
same. The glory was ton splendid for 
human endurance. God must ' hold back 
Iheface ofhia throne,' if he would spare 
the visual and vital powers ol' feeble 
il display 



that God was not displeased with the 
petition of his servant. He saw that it 
viiasnot prompted by an iille curiosity 
or a vain presumption, hut from a fer- 
vent desire to enjoy more of the bright- 
ness of his presence. He was willing, 
therefore, to comply with it as far at 
would be either safe or profitable for 
him. But ill order to this the imbecility 
of his nature required that certain 
precautions should be adopted. 'I'lie 
splendor of a full display of his glory 
would be wholly insulferable, and m 









is feeb 



gate the m 

powers would be able to liear it. Ac- 
cordingly he infornis him that there is 
a rocky recess in some part of the 
momil near where the Cloud was abid- 
ing, intowhich he should enter, and after 
being slil] farther overshadowed by the 
divine hand, {Arab, ' I will overshadow 
thee with my cloud') should be per- 
mitted to behold a transient glimpse oi 
the overpowering brightness of Jeho- 






. Thei 



erposing m 






Paul 



1 to Dd- 



Lght tilt it hivd passed by, and then he 
'as to look upon it and behold his back 
arlt, as one might behold the back of 
royal personage as he moved mlong 

Aral:. 'I will then lake away my clou 



itinuance. Gut in heaven . i 



: that 



mays! 



tngel, lor his lace i 



e the back ports o( 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



Men.' The language of Elihu in Job, 
ch. 36. 3S, is peculiarly a])|]Iicable 10 
this part of the nartalive ; -Wiih clouds 
he coterelti i)ie tight, and coiiimandelli 
il not to shine, by the cloud that com- 
Glb betwixt.' Tlie language or llie de- 
scription is necessarily borrowed from 
human lliings, though wo see no reason 
(0 doubt that it was as literally correct 
as iJie nature of the case would allow. 
Even if it be granted that Omnipotence 
could so liave softened the front iui-c<t 
of the glory as lo make it tolerable lu 
Moses' eyes, and displayed il in a sta- 
tionary.rorLU without passing by, yet no. 
thing could lie more expressive than the 
mode adopted to ccmvey Ihe iuliination, 

could be made to him, a kightr could 
not. This would be still more indubit- 
able from the eSect produced. Partial 
and moderated as the revelation was, 






e fac< 






natural lustre Irom the glory 
ed, which remained with him when he 
came down from the mount, and which 
was so overpowering to the beholdors 

he veiled himself before Ihem. If then 
n more reeded radiance from the 
countenance of Moses, and that loo 
coming from the hinder pari of the re- 

scendanlly glorious, what must have 
been Ihe effect of the uncloucled light 
of Jehovah's /ttce .' Yet lei us repeal 
IQ reference to this whole gracious 
manifestation, that the glory beheld 
was unquestionably the glory of Christ. 
Nor are vfc prepared to deny that a re- 
splendent human form, preintimative 
of the Divine Man, Christ Jesus, was 
vaguely presented to his view. At any 
rate we would have the following pas- 
•age attentively considered in this con- 
nexion. Num. 12. 6—8, 'And he said, 
Hear now my words: If there be a 
prophet among you, I the Lord will 
make myself known unto him in a 
■ will speak unto him in a 



My SI 



t Mosi 



who is faithlul in all mine house. With 
him will I speak mouth to mouth, even 
apparently, and not in dark speeches ; 
and Ike aimiUlude of Ihe Lord shall he 
behold:' What can be meant by Moses' 
beholding ' the similitude of the Lord' 
but his being favored with Ihe display 
liere recorded I And what is the simil- 



a view of Christ's glory in his state of 
humiliation and suffering, as the mou 
of sorrows, that was accorded to Mo- 
ses, but of the glory of his post-resur- 
rection state of exaltation and honor, 
when he shall be revealed from heaven 
in a splendor thai shall darken the light 
of the sun. For a somewhat more ade- 
quate view of this state we must have 
recourse to ihe scene of the Savior's 
Iransfiguraiion, when a cloud also over- 
shadowed ihe discijjles, as il doubtlsi* 

were present in glorified forms, prob- 
ably because they had both in the very 
been favored with a remark- 



ible 



nifesl 



of Ihel 



.. II. 



SI 



'My, a co- 

ly been overlooked, hut about which 

the present narrative is sufficiently ex- 
plicit, and as to Elijah we are told, 
1 Kings, 19. 8—11, that he arose and 
went in the strength of his supernatural 
supply of food 'forty days and forly 
nights unto Horeb, the mount of God. 
And he came thither unto a cave and 
lolled there." This was probably the 
same cave into which Moses was made 
to enter on the present occasion. Eli- 

forth, and to stand upon Ihe mouni be- 
fore the Lord i 'And behold, Ihe Lord 
plated by,' as he had done in the case 
of Moses, though in a different mods of 
manifestation. Still it was a real Ihe- 
ophany with which he was favored, and 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AND the Lord said ualo M 
aHew ihee two tables of s 
like unto the first : t and I will 
■write upon theie tables the words 
that were in the first taLles which 
thou brakest. 

2 And he ready in the mori 
and come tip in the morning to 



one that doubtless hail a prospFcIi' 
ference to Christ ; so thai we cai 
■offlcieat reason trom these histi 
facts for Moses aod Elijah's appearing 
nl Ibe scene of transfiguralinn. It ivns 
natural that they should he associated 
with that display of the Savior's glory 
which was so similar lo what they had 
teen in the days of their flesh. Add 
(o this that Elijah was iranslutoil, and 
in all pi-obability assimilated at once, 
as the saints will hereafter be, to this 
Tcry glory. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 
I. And the Lord said unfa Mosea, 
Htw Ihte, &c, Heb. "li ^DS jiesal 
Uka, hiv! for Ihysflf, whereas the 
former tables, both as lo mailer and 
form, were Ihe work of God himself. 
Er. 33. 16. The English word ' hew' 
denoies a rougher process than is legit- 
imately implied by Ihc original, which 
signiBes to cut with a graving tool, lo 
chUel, to exectiti a piece of sculpture. 
The divine benignity here shows itself 
Toady 10 renew the covenant which Is- 
rael had broken, but at the same time 
gives a comroanfl which indicated that 
favor was restored willi some abate- 
ment- God would not allow Ihe facility 
of pardon lo beget a presumptuous lev. 
ity of spirit or slight apprehension of 
Ihe evil of sin. ' Some memento of 
punishment therefore adheres to ihe re- 
newed eiprcEsion of favor. The voum! 



I healed 



The 



tormer tsbles were throughout of divit 



3 And no man shall ^come up 
with thee, neither let any man be 
seen thronghout all the mount : 
neither let the flocks nor herds feed 
before that mount. 



workmanetiip, both the material and 
Ihe writing ; in the present, the writing 
only. But it is enough if the writing be 
his; forthat is the life of the covenant. 
The circnmslance affords well grounded 
touched with genuine 

[ proved uu. 

ows. God is 



after 



e upon those (fleshly) tables (of 



Adam).' 



t (in the fall of 



2, 3. Come up in tht morning vnlo 
mount Sinai, and prisent thyself Ikeri 
lo m(. Heb. QIE ■'i tSY: nilz-tzabla 
li ikam, aland for me there. That is, 
lake your station there and await my 
coming down, as appears from v. a, ll 
would seem therefore that by ' the top 
of the moanl' is not meant absolutely 
the highest summit, but some elevated 
point in the neighborhood of the sum- 
mit. For ns Ihe cloud of Ihe SUekinali 
usually abode on Ihe apex of Ihe mount, 



IV. 6, is 



10 have 
iviluhle I 
self at 



ilMo- 



somewhal belt/ivthe lopn 
mountain. Here he was to stand nione, 
and the flocks and herds were forbidden 
to approach the base of (he mounl,in or- 
iler thai the law might he a second lime 
received with the solemnity and sanctity 
H-hich iTJiked its first delivery, Tht 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



4 TT And he hewed two tables of 
slone, like unlo ihe Sr-sl; and Mo 
fics rose up early in the morning, 
and went up unto mount Sinai, as 
the LoitD had commanded him, 
and took in his hand the two ta- 
bles of stone. 

5 And the LoED descended in the 
cloud, and stood wilh hira there, 
and * proclaimed the name of the 

<j And the Lord passed by before 
him, and proclaimed, The Lord, 
The LoRO f God, merciful and gra- 



a«M 



: of tlie h- 



lofJeliO' 



lad nrilicir own imworthincsf, 

of no trifling momenl thus to haie sub- 
jeclert the Most High lo the necessity 
of deutennamlslng, as vie may say, 
the law oflhe ten command men Is. 

i. And Moses rase «p early fn the 
morning, Sk. To shnw his alacrity 
and zeal in jieHing obedience to the 

perhaps, as good a friend to the gracet 

as it is to the MUKi.' Henry. V And 

took in his hand the liro tables of stone. 
Which it is consequently to be inferred 
were thin and light and of no very great 
dimensions. This is also to be inferred 
from their having been deposited in the 
arh, which was three feet nine inches 
in length, by two feet three inches in 
breadth. We can easily conceive what 
an impresDion it must hare conveyed to 
Iho people of Ihe dignity of the law to 
see these smooth and empty tables re- 
turned from the mount re.inscrihed with 
the ten commandments, when they well 
knew that no graving-lool or other in. 
Blrnment was there to be found with 
whicl. Moses could have executed the 
work. They would of course refer it 



cious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in K goodness and btruih, 
7 iKeeping' mercy for thousands, 
t forgiving iniq^uity and transgres- 
sion and sin, and i that will by no 
means clear the guilty; visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon 
Ihe children, and upon the chil- 
dren's children, unto the third and 
to the fourth generation. 



' 




p eii IS J 


31,1 
fi.V 


. ran, 9, 1. «Pb. 
9.». Eph4.M. 1 


03. 3. * 130.4. 
Dhnt.O. Ich 



The tl 









so frequently adre 
Notes, the title of Jehoyah is" applied 
to the symbol by which he was icpre. 
s^nted. XJot thai the cloud was an 
arbitrary and empty emblem of a dis- 
tant God, hut the divine presence waa 

united wilh it, so that for all designed 






s Goil n 



shadow and prcin- 
timation of ' God (subsequently) mani 
fest in the flesh.' Arah. 'And theAngel 
of God appeared in the clouds, and his 
Light (or Splendor) filoo<l wilh him 
Ihcre.' The Most High descended in 
this manner in fulJllment of his promise 
before made, ch. 33. 10— S3, and a& 
cordingly proclaimed, in an audible 
voice, his HAUE, that is, the character 
and perfections Senotcd by his name. 

6, 7. Ar.i iht Lord passed 6y, «c. 
Chal. 'And the Lord made his Shekinah 
to pass before his face.' Arab. 'And 
when tlic Angel of God passed before 
him,' Sic. The Hebrew writers, there. 
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su 

fore, camparing Ibis paEsage with Ex. 
33. 19, 23, tay, 'The Shekliiah, or Di- 
Tine Majesiy, called I, passeil by ;' 
thus denoting that Ihey regariltd Ihe 
Shefcinah as mysteriously one with the 
Father. But what was the impurt of 

the proclamation! J! The Lard, ihe 

Lord God, graciov) and merciful, &c. 
The reader who may chance lo b« 
familiar with the Hebrew will at once 
perceiie that our mode of interpunction 
in this passage does not agree with that 
of the original. The proper reading is 
Ihe following, 'And (he Lord passed 
by before him and proclaimed Jchoiah, 
Jehoiah: God, mFCriful and gracious,' 
Bto. The aiigii't title 'Jehovah' is re- 
duplicated by way iifemphasis, as that 
pre-eminent designation which was de- 
signed to coine home tn the soul u-iih 
the utmost fulness of awful import. To 
this the name 'God' (ita. 17) is sub- 
joined, of uhich the leading idea is that 
of tlrenglh, itighl, potency, and width 
in this connexion would naturally con- 
vey the idea of all-tvfficlent protection 
to all his people and of fortaidali'entai 
to all their enemies. 'He is mighty in 
$lrenglh; who halh liaidened liimself 
against him, and prospered!' This 
proclamation of his name as almighty 
would serve as a very siiitaiile preface 
lo the announcement of his moral allri- 
buU» just about 10 follow ; for it be- 
comes us lo ihinlt and lo speak even of 
Ilis grace and goodness in a spirit of 
liuly awe, as deeply conscious how 

U'iclda omitipoltnee. His mercies are 
not ibc mercies of a frail feeble creature 
like ourselves, but of a God of inHnitc 
resources ; and they are on Ibis uecnunl 
iinspealtaWy endeared to the subjects 
of them. 'His grco 



DUS. [B. C. 149i. 

that follow require lo be considered a 

little more in detail. IT Mereiful 

Heb. nih"l rahum. The import ol' the 
term is that of tenderly kind, pitiful, 
eompaiJiontt((, whence Ihe term caiTl 
rahamim, boa-els i^f mercies or com- 
passioai, Gen. 43. 14. This is ihal per- 
ith which 






herefori 



very properly s 



the moving spring in the great machine- 
ry of benevolence, which is Co be seen 
in the scheme nfredemplion. It is the 
disposition which proni])l8 lo the pity 
and relief of the miserable j whiih reu. 
ders the possessor prnpense to nets of 
kindness nnd clemency, like those of a 
falhcTloachild, wherever the objects 
of them sre found. It is an attribute 
of the Godhead which is incessantly 
celebrated by the inspired writers. The 
Psalmist, whose pious songs are so 
instinct with the praises of Cod, says 
ofhim that he is ' plenteous in mercy,' 
speaks again and again of the ' mul- 
itude of his mercies,' and assures us 
that his 'tender mercies are over all 
works.' But it is those who livo 
ler the gospel who see its brightest 
displays, nor was it possible for any of 
the Old Testament saints lo speak in 
eulogy of it as the apostles Peter 
Paul,foreiampl«, in Ihe citations 
:h follow ; t Pet. 1. 3, 'Blessed bs 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
irding lo his abund- 



mercy, V 
vely h 



> by 1 



illus 



itror of 1 






e told how good 
ho is ; and that we may not presume 

firtaf be is.' Benry. — The attributes 



Christ from the dead,' F,ph. 3. 
4—7, 'Bui God, who is rich in mercy, 
for his great Inve wlierewiih he loved 
ere dead ill sms, 
halh quickened us together wiih Christ ; 
(by grace ye are saved ;) and halh 
up together, and made us sic 
n heavenly places, in Chribt 
Jesiis! That in the ages to come he 
ceding riches of 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



2i6 



n his kini 



5 towards ni 

Ihrougb Cliritl Jfsus.' H Grottou 

Heb-ITin Aannun; from the rool p 
4anan, signiryiiig to be kindly or gri 
Ciously affectioned toicsrdt a piraai 
lit Scripture usage [his (prm as applied 
to Goil and as denoting his iHsposilionj 
and dealings loniLrdB men, carries wilti 
it Liie leading import atvnmeriltd Jhoor 
or kindnets. 'We call that rJ3n hani- 
nak,' says Mninionides, ' which we be- 
stow upon any man lo whom we owe 
nothing.' In this sense does God be. 
stow grace upon the sinning children ol 
men. He is ricli in the donation ol 
favors to which they have no claim. 
His abounding benigniljr triumphs over 
Ibeir ill desert, and causes heaven to be 
peopled with those who were justly the 

heirs of hell. V Lang inhering. 

Ct-^DS "JIN ifek appim, long of angtr, 
■or more literally, long of nostrils, from 

nostrils. This ' long suflering' on the 
part of God is the first-fruit ofhis mercy 
and grace. He bears long with sinners ; 
he delays the execution of justice ; he 
nails to be gracious iu despite of their 
iniquities. Nothing Is more wonderful 
than the patience ofGod when we 
eider the ptovocations which he 
linually receives at the bauds of the 
ungodly. How long did he liear with 
le antediluvian world ) What forbear. 



^did b 



theii 



and rebcttioi 












deed throughout all their generations ] 
Kay, to bring the matter home lo our- 
selios, who is not forced to acknowledge 
that he is himself a monument of Ihe 
same long-suffering and tender mercy? 
Have we not provoked him lo anger 
every day of our lives T Yet lo the : 
praine of his palirnee here we elill find 
ourselves, standing on praying ground, 
" ivith the olft 



after our sins, or rewarded us according 

to our iniquities! ^ AIntndant in 

goodneaaandlTuth. Heb.nSsnonm 
rabhesed ue-eiatlh, much in goodnen, 
or btnignilt/, and truth. The idea is 
thai of exuAemnf btnevoUnct. So rich, 
so bounteous, so multitudinous, are the 
e.^pressions of the divine favor, Ihat wa 
maybesaid lobealmostove 



. And n< 






would be Ol 



lot I 



w difl^eren 
e dealt with u 



his goodne, 
and above our powers of acknowledg- 
ment, but being a God of trutA, who will 
noi and cannot deceive, we are assured 
that every promise of further and future 
good will be strictly fulfilled, and that 
nothing will prevent the teallzatiin o( 
those eternal blessings which he has re- 
served for them that put their trust in 
him! 'Faithful is he who hathcalled us, 
wbonlso willdoit.' He may not indeed 
in ail cases speedily accomplish bis 
word. His ways are oflen directly con- 
Irary to those of reason, and a longtime 
elapses, and many difiiculties are over- 
come, hut finally his truth comes with- 
out fail to a triumphanl fulfilmenl. 

IT Keeping mercy for thousands. Hab. 
^0^ 123 notz'ir heted. The original 
term -iCn hesed, mercy, here is precisely; 
the same wilh that which in Iha preced- 
ing clause is rendered 'goodness,' In the 
former passage, therefore, reference is 
had to the pltnilude of the divine mer- 
cy, in the present to its perpetvily. 
Chal. 'Keeping goodness to a thousand 
generations.' God ketps or preserves 
rcy by continually showing it in all 
sarious eiercises to thousands of sin. 
i in alt ages and to the end of time. 
His keeping it implies that it is inei- 
haustible ; that whatever measures of 
ly yet have been dispensed, an in- 
finite sufficiency still remains behind. 
notwithstanding the crying 
provocations which might move him lu 
cast it away. He reserves it for hrs 
chosen people through all the days of 
their unrcgeneracy; he keeps it for his 
backsliding Davids, and his denying 
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n which ihey 



ned !■ N y who an It but he mi 
liave k p m y { I m whose e 
IS now p g h psgfs— kepi 

year of y h present hour? 

And shall he not accept of it? But let 
us remember Ihnt hIlIiou^U this inerey 
is inexhaustible for those that shall 
come after us, yet for each of us in- 
dividanlly ila day lins a close, K we 
embrace it not while the day lasts, the 
night IS not far distant wlieu its door 

will be shut again&t us for ever. 

IT Forgioing tmqulty and Iransgrea- 
tion and n« Heb. ScBI fO «B: 
riNCm noje OBon vapesha vehailaah, 
taking or bearing au-ay (i- e. forgiving) 
iniquity, Ireapaai, and ain. This is 
the climax of the present proclamalinn 
of the disine perfections. Pardoning 
mercy is specified, not only because it 
is in this form that (he glory of this 
attribute pre-eminently shines, but be- 
cause it is pardoning mercy that opens 
the way far the exercise of all other 
mercy. It ivas all important there- 
fore for the consolation of sinners, that 
this peculiar aspect of Ihe ditine good- 
ness fliould be distinctly displayed. 
Hence we Hnd the terms exjireasive of 
the sins foi^iveii so remorknbly varietl 
and multiplied, in order to imply that 
all sort! and digrces of oflences come 
within the scope of its benign operation. 
In order then that our hearts may be 
duly aS'ected by this declaration, let us 
refer both to history and to experi- 
ence for n confirmation of its truth. 
See in the sacred records what multi- 
plied acts and what aggravatrd farin« 
ofiniquily the divine clemency has gra- 
ciously passed by ! What sins before 

And then if we attempt, each for him- 
self to enumerate his own irnnsgres- 
sinns, will they not he fonnH more in 
number thiin tlie sands on the;.™- shore. 



3US. [B. C. 1491. 

once la perdition I Yet if belicTers in 
Clirist these our sins are all [oigiven 1 
How mauy iniquities theu is (Jod cun- 
tinunlly pardoning in every quarter o! 
the globe ! What ai 



of 111 



iiKlulgen 



'|i pace will 



clear lie guiUy. Heb. nj;;-' nJ flp: 
nakkih lo yenakki'li, that clearing uill 
not clear; i.e. acquit, absolve, liold 
guiltless. This is a clause of exceed- 
ingly dilficult inicrprotalion, as will ha 
evident from ihe diversity of ancient 
renderings, which we give before at- 
tempting to settle the genuine sense. 
Chnl. 'Sporing those who ore converted 
to his law, aud not justifying those who 
are not converted.' Gr. i,.ii on <afl«p<Ei 
ran ctoxi", and leilt not puri/y thr 
guilly. Arab. ' Who justifies and is 
not justified.' Sam. ' With whom Ihe 
innoienl shall not be innocent.' Vulg. 

himself before thee,' which gives b 
sound theological sense, viz., that no 






t for his 



I this 



sins, or purify his own heart ; it 
ich as ali have sinned and come 
ofthe glory of God. But whether 
"le idea intended to be conveyed 

Jerua. Tai^. ' He will not clear sinners 
ill the day of the great judgment.' Most 
of these versions yield substantially, 
though not very explicitly, ihe sense 
of ours; and yet il is certain that the 
language of the English text at first 
blush seems to stand at least in vernal 
contrariety to that ofthe preceding dc- 
' ■ ■ ■ "1 that 



m ; for 1 



' TofS 



it be s> 
iniquity, trangrei 
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Ihink may be very easily done wkhout 
doinj tlie least siolence lo Ihe leit, or 
Blurring oier, with some critics, the in- 
limation iloublless inltndeil to be con- 
veyed, thai God is Gmi of justjie as 
w«ll as a God of mercy. From com- 
paring this form of cipressinn with the 
u!U! loqiieodi in other casef, we ara 
satisfied that the iruo rendering is, 
'who will not wholly, eHlirely, allo- 
gelher clear;' i.e. who, allhough mer- 
ciful and graeious mi his ilitpositioiis, 
strongly inclined to foi^ive, nnd notu- 
uUy forgivinj in coitnlless oases and 
abundant measure, is yet not unmind- 
ful of the claims of justice. He will 
not always suSei even the pardoned 
sinner to escape with t?nlire im[)unily. 
He will mingle so much of the penal in 
his dealinas as lo etince that his clem- 
ency is not to be presumed upon. Ac- 
cordingly a proof of this would be scpn 
ill his visiting the iniquity of the fuihcrs 
upon the children and their descendants 
unio several generations ; for this clause 
is to be laben in itnmodiate conue^ion 
with what goes beforo, and as a kind of 
complement to its sense. That tliis is 
philologicallj the true import of the 
phrase ' clearing will not cleat,' the 
following parallel citations we think 
will put beyond question. Is. 30. IS, 
'For the people shall dwell ut Zion in 
Jerusalem i titou ihalt weep no niore 
(man K^ laa l>ako U mbkah, irtep. 
ing thai thalt nat weep).' The mean- 
ing, according lo Gcseuius, is, not that 
their weeping should utterly and abso- 
lutely cease, but that they should not 
incessantly weep ; they should not weep 
as if Ihey had noihiiig lo do but lo 

been prevailingly their lot, yet it should 
not always continue so. They should 
have a respite and remission to the ef- 
fusion of their tears. So also still more 
perlmenlly, Jer, 35. 29, 'For lo, 1 begin 
to bring evil on the eiiy which is called 
by my name, and should yi 6< uUerly 
unpunished ("pIO spTI hinnakch tin- 
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clearing should ye be chaTed'^t 
s, should ye be entirely and alto- 
gether eiemp led? Jet. 30. 11, 'Though 
1 make a full end of all nations whither 
E have scattered thee, yet will I not 
jnake a full eiid of thee: but I will cor- 
rect lliee in measure, and will niri leave 
thee altogether vnpunUlitd (si ntfl 
■]p;a nakkih If anekSceka, clearing I 
wilt not clear thee).' In this case Ihe 
parallelism is perfecl. If the version-— 
' will not leave thee allogcther unpun- 
ished' — is correct jn the one case, why 
should noi precisely Vie tame fcaris — 
with only the personal variation — be 
rendered in tlie present passage, ' I wilt 
not utterly or altogether acquit, absolve, 
exempt from punishment!' So also 
Jer. 49. IS, 'Kehold, they whose judg- 
ment was not tn drink of Ihe cup, have 
assuredly drunken ; and art thou he tcJto 
j^nJf go Mogither unpuaUked {ItXI 
npin np3 »" nakok tiniiakek, ttka shall 
cleariag be cleared >)V Where the 
sense given in our translation is un- 
douhledly correct. On the whole, Ihere- 

that Rod intended in these words lo in- 
timate, that the preceding declaration of 
a readiness tn forgive atl manner of 
transgression was not to be understood 
in so absolute and unqualified a sense 
as to precluilB atl Ideas of penal justice. 
Though ptone to pardon, yet it was lo 
be known that he could and would 
punish, whenever his wisdotn saw that 
the occasion required, even in those 
cases where, on ihe whole, his mercy 
was ptedominaiil. Thus in (he !ase of 
David, while his grcal sin was forgiven, 
and matter of praise and thanksgiv. 
in; throughout eteniily administered to 
him, yet in ' clearing he was not wholly 
cleared,' A series of chastise men Is end 
nJlllctlons followed him to liis dying 
day, ihal he might learn how bitter and 
evil a thing it was lo turn away from 



multitudes of <■! 
then brwate th: 



:s. Letui 
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346 EXC 

8 And Mose9 mode hasie, and 
■> bowed his head toward ihe earth, 
and woTshipped. 

9 And he said, If now I have 
found grace in thy sighl, O Lord, 
" let my Lord, I pray ihee. 



among us (for o it i 

people), and pardi 

and our sin, and take us for p 

inheritance. 



stiff-necked 
luity 



selves and endanger our souls in er- 
roneous and unauthorized views of the 
pardoning mercy of the Most High. 
Though inclined to forgive and to blot 
out the muhiludioous IranEgrcssions of 
his sinful creatures, yet he H'ould never 
have Ihem lose sighl of the fact, lliat 
no one can absolutely promise himself 
impunity in doing wrong. — -—M Visii 
ing till iitigvity of tht fathers. A 
ample exposition of Ihe drift of thi 
language has already been given in Ih 
Note on Ei. 20. 5. The Chal, snpplie 

of the fathers upon Ihe chil 
the children's childrpn of the wicked 
to the third and fourth gcneraiion.' Sc 
also the Targ. Jerus. ' Rcmemlierins 
Ihe sins of the ivicked falhers upon the 
rebellious sons, unto the third gener 
ation and the fourth generation.' 

8, 9. And Moifs made hastt, and 
U«-ed, &c. No doubt the effect of ihi» 
overpowering display at once upon the 
tenses and the soul of Moses was 3 
kind of rapture, which while ii left liiir 
in the posseuion of his reason, slit: 
prompted him with the utmost f\\)e- 
ditton suitably to acknowledge and ' 









I of mi 



to him. He not only 
I in prostrate adoration on the 
seizes the encouraging words 
nouih of ihe Lord, and pleads 
1 fresh argument for the lor> 
if Israel, aud the cotilinuaiice 



recent discovery made to him of what 
was involved in the symbol redoubled 
his anxiety as to its continuance among 
them. Hence the repelllion of the re- 
quest. It shoald he remarked that in 
the address the original is not mTi'^ 
Yehouah, but "IIK adonai, which is s 
term of less significant bat perhaps in 
this relation of more endearing impurt, 
and approaching more nearly to the 
sense of Master. It is more properly 
a term applicable lo a restricled lord- 
ahip, founded upon a peculiar relation, 
subsisting by covenant or some spe- 
cial mode of acquisition, between the 
ruler and Ihe ruled. The fuel that Is- 
rael were Jehovah's ' inheritance' would 
make him their H]^st adonai, while the 
fact thai Iliey were his creaturea would 
make hjr.i their ri"n"> Yiliovak. So in 
Ihe New Teslamenl phrase, 3 Pet. 3, 1, 
' denying the Lord that bought ihem,' 
the original is ii^mHn despotta instead 

Tjird and the common translation of 
mn'' Yehnvahi implyiog thai their de- 
nial was the denial of a federaiive or 
rettoral lord and governor, who had ac- 

or pactional relations, (o their homage 
and loyally. They had profesatd, by 
assuming Ihe Clirislian name, to belong 
to the number of those whom Christ 
had bo-aghl, poaseaatd, or inbtrlted, and 
consequently their defection was a (rea. 
sonabli outrage upon their most sacred 



aabk 



e fal^e 









eally bought them 
1 do wed Ihem with 
ring swift destruc- 
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10 KAnd he said, Behold ql 
make a covenant: before a)l tliy 

Eeople I will 'da marvels, such as 
ave not been done in all ihe 



eanh, nor i.i any naiion ; and all 
[he people among which thou art 
shall see the work of the Loro: 
for it is • a terrible thing that I 
will do with thee. 



tiiiii upon lliemseli-es, seems scarcely a 
BuppnsabU niude of speech. Bui it 
would be tery applicable to those who 
iveie only frofeatdly Cliristians, and 
jiroved recrrunl to their assumed char- 
acter, IT Fur it is a stif-ntcked peo- 
ple. Heb, SinC|1»n!rpC5-'eftiom 
keshch orepli hv, which may with equal 
propriety be rendered, 'Though this be 
e people hard of neck.' Notwitlistiuiding 
Ihey have proved bo refractory and re- 
bellious, that I scarcely know how to 
bespeak thy favor for Ihem, yet pardon 
Iheir iiiiqiiily and forsake ihem not. 
Continue to vnuchsafe (o them the 
tokens of ihy presence.' See on (Jen. 

8. 21. IT Take mi for Ihine ialierit- 

anre: Heh. Tnim n«*o((anu, inherit 
or potats) llioa tij. Gr. c-o/^iD.! iir, ui 
skatl be to thee, i. e. thine. Arab. 'Elect 
us.' The Tarj. Jon., which is followed 
by Lb Clerc, gives a causative sense to 
Ihe term, 'Make u3 to inherit Ihe land 
which ihou didst promise to our fathers, 
thai Ihou maysl not exchange us for 
another jieople.' The common render- 
ing, hoH-ever, is more simple, and such 
as flnds nn echo in niinierous passages 
like the following; Deul. 39. 0, 'The 
Lord's portion is his people ; Jacob is 
Ihe hi of hh inheritance.' Ps.SS.S, 
'Save Ihy people, and btess thine in- 
herilance.' Ps, 33. IS, 'Blessed is Ihe 
nation v/hosc God is the Lord ; and the 

Du:it iaherUance.' Ps. 78. 62, 'He gave 
his people over also onto the sword ; 
and was wroth with his ijihtrilance.' 
The favors which Moses bespeaks in 
this verse are indeed the favors which 
find already eiplicitly promised lo 
grant, and yet he here renews his sup. 
plication for them with redoubled earn- 



laintj of receiving ^ond at the hand of 
the I.oid should never re 1 an, hut always 

10. Bfhold I make a covennnl, &c. 
In such language is Rod pleased lo sig- 
nify his acceptance of and compliance 
wilh the prayer of Moses. In that 
prayer he had virtually pleaded wilh 
God Ihe verificBlion of his own words 
respecting his own atlribules, as a (iod 
forgiving iniquity, transgression, nnd 
tin. He beseeches him lo rememher 
and [HTform all the good he had prom- 
ised 10 ihe chosBti race, unworthy as 
lUey were, and instead of casting them 
off, lo confirm ihem as his own inheril- 
ance, his peculiai 






. Toll 



i prayer 



the Lord not only lends a faroting and 
eonsenlin; car, but in order to give him 
the fullest possible assurance, he re- 
news his promise under the form of a 
covenanl engagement, than which no- 
tliiiig could be conceived mote binding, 
lufiniie veracity seems disposed lo pu-, 
itself under additional obligations. !d 
deed npnn an allenlive view of the whols 
conteil we can scarcely consider it as 
any thing short of an actual and formal 

people had broken, and the blessings 
of which they had forfeited by their 
late Iraiit^rcssion. Alihougb the word 
'covenant' is repeatedly used by the 
sacred writers in the sense nf solemn 
promiM, purpose, pledge, stipulation, 
announeed by one parly only, yel hera 

as God gOPS nn lo slato in Ihe firsl 
place what he himself engages to do, 
and lhe!i to command what he would 
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11 lObserve thou that which I 
command iliee this day: Behold, 
uj drive out before thee' the Amor- 
ite, and ihe Canaanite, and the 
Hitiite, and the PerJzzite, and the 
Hii'ite, and the Jebusiie. 

12 'Take heed to thyself, lest 
thou make a covenant wiih th« 
mhabitants of the land whither 
thou goesi, lest it be for Ta snare 
in the midst of thee: 

13 But ye shall 'destroy their 

■ Peut. 5.3t 4ll,3,SS,*i!.Sfi, 32, AS8. 
1. uch. 33. S. >r:h, S3 M. [IBUI. 1. 2, 

jud<{.a.a. vi^,a3,33. icti.33.s4. Ueui, 



IRl 



I'lOI. 



which he repeals in facl tlie learling 
points thai fcirmpd the condilinns of 
the former national compact. Coni|jare 
tlia|iteie twenly-tlitee nnd twenty-four. 
IT Bf/ort all tky people I vill do 

Heb. 1N123 Ki 'iCS insit) nijihlcolh 
aahtr lo nihreii, marvfllomlhinss tcliich 
have not been creiUtd. Tile )>tirase- 
ology alfurits another instance of lliat 
peculiar use of the Hebreiv term for 
create uhich t-e have so fully illus- 
Iraled in our Note on Gfn. I.l. The 
al^ui'ion is doubtless lo lh« Mondetful 
display of |ion-er which marked 
Itfidoclion of 
land, and their subsequent series of 
conquests, such as tlic dividing Ihe 
waters of Jordan, the catisin? the walls 
of Jericho to fall donn, making the sua 
and moon to stand elill, &<:., all tvtiith 
would amount to precisely that maritl- 
(out and gloriona diseriminalion for 
wliich Moses had prayed, Ex. 33. 16, 
where the original verb 13''iCD niph- 
fina is from Ihe same rool with C^^a 
niphlaSth, marvels, in the passage be- 
fore lis. 11 All the people among 

ahick thiM arl. That is, all (bine ow.u 
people I the nation of 



promised 



attors, break iheir images, and 
cut down their groves : 

14 For thou shall worship '' no 
iher god ; for the Lord, whose 
name i* Jealous, is a •ijealous 

God; 

15 "Lest thou malie a covcnanl 
i-ilh the inhabitants of the land, 

and ihey 'go a whoring after ilieit 
gods, and do sacrifice unto their 
gods, and one gcall thee, and thou 
' eat of bis sacrifice; 

• Deol. :. 3. & la. S. Judu- B. 55. a Kins* 



Jer. 3.B. 1 



will do irilh thee. Srh. yzV immeka 
'bat ii, not toicarii thee, but m thy 
ighl, in Iby presence, and, as it were, in 
nnjunction with thee ; malting thee noi 
nly a witness, but also in some sense 

nrits seem to be spoken to Motes pet- 

.nally. 
II. Observe thoa llial trlilrh I cam- 
mand tliee lhi» day. Wlial follow* 
from this verse to the end of v. 36, ijs 
- ■ " — ' II-.:- ofih,. 



isidered ns a col lee 

Its, forr 



conditions of the en 
the people. Bui before reciting them 
Cod v«ry briefly repeats Ihe substance 
of his own engagement, as a moiive to 
flimulale them to the performance ot 
theirs, lo wil, Ihat be would drive out 
befofB them the dcToteJ nations, and 

the promised land- As if lie should 
say, 'You see what I have plf iic;ed my 
self to do; now lei me see that you 



:ill n 






1S_17. Take heed lo Ihyulf, fcc. 
The grand prohibition which God saw 
to be mosl needful for his people was 
that against iilolatry ; and this accord- 

the 12ib lo the ]"lh. The interdiction 
of a covenant nith the inhabilanta of 
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6 And thou lake of '• their daugh- 
rsunto thy sons, and their daugh- 
rs iigoawhoring after their gods. 



was bill the pluming of a safeguard 
around the main ixccept. 11 «-na 
scarcely possible that they should form 
trtnlies and allinnces of any kind with 
those idolatrous ualioiis williout being 
inreigled inio a patticipalion of their 

to be a snare to ihem, and how reasoti- 
ahle Has it thai Ihey should be forbid- 
den [0 make peace iitlh thoae niih 
nhoin God ivas mating mr? So fur 



very ves 



e of 



Ihpir foul and odioi 

this a reason full of anTd import is 

Kivn , IT For the Lord, whose name 

ta Jealous, is a jealojia God. That is, 
vhose nature is Jealous ; who can bear 
no rival. Tha nomei of God designate 
his attribatcs. This is tnentioneit here 
with peculiar propriety. The covenant 
made with Israel was virtually a mar- 
riage-catenant, and eonsequenlly idol- 
atry was adultery. Every approach to 
this sin, therefore, would be sure to 
provoke him to jealousy, just as the in- 
fidelity of a wife stirs up the same pas- 
sion in the bosom of the injured hits, 
band. We are not indeed to transfer in 
Dur minds human passions to Ihe iHisom 
«f the Deiiy ; but the Scriptures, as we 
have before remarked, are constincted 
on the plan of ascribing the attributes of 
humanity to Rod, because he of^ea a-^ts 






of c 



passions. To convey, therefore, an 
intelligible idoa, the passions them- 
teives are affirmed of God when his con- 
Vict rejembl''9 thp effect of Iho.e im- 



tinii make thy sons go a whorir 
after their gods. 
17 I Thou shall make thee i 
molten gods. 



pulses in men. 'Jfalousy,' says Solo- 
inoii, Prov. 0. 34, ZH, ' is the raje of s 
man ; therefore he will not spare in the 
iay of vengeance ; he will not regard 
any ransom, neither will he rest con- 
tent though thou givEfit many 6''^*-' 
This is human jealousy. What is said 
of divine) Deut. 33. 21—83, 'They 
have moved me to jealousy ; and a fire 
is kindled in mine anger, and it shall 

some the earth with her increase, and 
set on fire the foundations ot the moun- 
tains. I will heap mischiefs upon them, 
and will spend mine arrows upon them.' 

Compare Nahum. 1. S. T And on* 

call llite,and Ihou tot of his sacrifice. 
TIitB the apostle informs us, I Cor. 10, 
20,31, was equivalent in ihe sight of 
fiod to one's professing himself to he of 
Ihe idolatrous eommiinion which feast- 
ed upon the sacrillces of their demon- 
gods. The reason of ttiis is obvious. 
When the covenant people feasted up- 
on a sacrifice, the meat was supposed 
to in Rod's, and to be set upon his ta- 
ble. The feasters were accordingly 
considered as his guests, entertained at 
his table in token of reconcilialinn and 
friendtihip. This act conHrmcd in the 
strongest possible manner the covenant 
relation supposed 



'een the 
isequently, all those who 
ate of the sacrifices offered to other 
gads, virtually professed themselves 
thereby to be the worshippers and ser- 
vants of such false deities, which they 
couM not be without renouncing the 
orship and service of the true God. 
20 Note on Ei. 37. 4, 5. The sub- 
iquent history, Num. 26. 1 — 3, shows 
It too clearly how intimale is the con 

1, and how neidful, though imavail. 
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18 UThe feast of muDleavened 
bread shall thuu keep. Seven d^.^s 
Ehalt thou eat unleavened bread, 
as I commaiidei] thee, in the Eiine 
of the month Atib: for in 
■ month Abib thou earnest 
from Egypt. 

19 "All that openeth the m 
I* mine : and every firstling among 
tlij- cattle, whetAer ox or sheep, 
lAal is male. 



OUS. [B. C. MdL 

20 But P the firstling of an ass 
thou shalt redeetn with a lamb: 
and if thou redeem him not, then 
sbalt thou break his neck. All the 
first-born of thy sons thou shalt re- 
deem. And none shall appear be- 
fore me 1 empty, 

21 IT 'Six days thou shalt work, 
but on the seventh day thou slialt 
rest: in earing--timeand in harvest 
thou shalt rest. 



IS [be c: 



ilered ; 



'And Israel abode in Shiiiim, and ihi 
people began to commit wlioredair 
wilhthedaushlersofMoab. Aadthty 
tailed the people unto Ihe aacrificts nf 
iKeir godt: and ihe peopli 



ned him 



.o their 



ind 



elf ui 



Ind Isn 



anger of the Lord was kindled i^aii 
Israel.' Compare also ilie mpJanclioly 

18. The feait of unlm 
xhal! thou keep. See Notes on Ej, 12. 
16, 16.— 13. e, 7.— as. 15. The follov 
ing precepts, which have been for lb 
" "n the Koti 



S3. 1- 



relate to 



linls of theii 
I it, and such ] 



lis they would be mos 

not such as in Ihemsekes and morally 

considered were of Ihe greatest impoil- 

19. JIl thai optntth the matrix, &c. 
See Notes on Ei. 13, 5, 12.-32. 29, 

20. Tktfirallirigaf an as3 thou shall 
redtem, with a /om6. That is, with a 
bring lamb, either of the sheep or goal, 
which was lo be given to Ihe priest. 
Num. 18. 15. Comp. Ejl, 13. 13. On 
this precept the Hebrew writers say, 
'It might be redeemed with a lamb, 
whether 






called bad,a.t 



ibbath day be fair and fine, they 
judge it perfectly lawful to emplnylhal 
1 endeavoring lo save the fruits o( 
dd, and think thai the goodness 
■ day is an indication from prov. 
idence that it should be ihMS employed, 
not the command above pi>iiited 



irHen 



shed, !<ma11 or great. 



i'iib,!! 



this law 


ften broken on this pretence 


and have 


never been able lo discover a 


single ins 


ance, where the persons wh^ 


acted thu 


succeeded one whit belter 


than thei 




bora, who 


.vailed themselves ofiio such 


favorable 


eircu instances, being deter 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



ssy 



22 1[ >Aiid ihou shak observe 
tlie feasl of weeks, of the lirst- 
fruiis of wheai- harvest, and the 
ieast of ingallieriug at the year's 

2,-! ir ■TJiriceimheyearshallall 
Jour men-children appear before 
the Lord Gon, the God of Israel. 






ihabuolh tanstk leka, 
tm thaU 



rfioll observe the feast i 

■n ns;!!: an /<. 

tht Jea.1t of SI 

>nfo thee. That i 

by appropriate d 






rved s( 



of ivce 



eelta afle 



T, called o< 
of Pentecost,' Lev. 33. 15, 16. Ads, 2. 
I. It was held at [he same lime wjih 
Ihe feast of the firEt-fruils ofllle nheal. 

harvest. ir At llie year's end. Ileh. 

rnicn rsipn tekvpUalh iuahthanah. 



1 the c 



•ivolutk 



in the seventh month, corresponding 
with our September. The pbrnscoli^y 
is illustrated by a comparison of the 
iwo following passages relative to the 
invasion of Israel by Benhadad, kin; 
nfSyritt. SChton. 24.23, 'And il came 
to pass ol the end of Ihe year (riElpni 
nTn Hllikvplialh haahahanah), that 
the host ofSyrin came up, Sm.' 1 Kings, 
SO, 36. 'And it came to pass al ihe re- 
turn of the year (n3'£n nsiiuni lith- 
ihnbath hatliahaiiak, at tlie turni 



2'1 For I wilt •> cast out the na- 
tions before thee, and ' enlarge thy 
borders: rneither shall any man 
desire thy land, when thou slialt 
go up to appear before the Lori 
iliy Gud thrice in the jear. 



Il,e year 


,Ih 


lUe 


had id numbered the 


Syrians, 


and 


vent 


upioAphek, lofighl 


against 




.' 




23,24 


Tk 




n the year shall all 




■ch 




, &G. See Note on 


En. 23. H, 1 


De 


ut. le. le. Scarcely 


anyfcQt 




the 


relieion of Israel ivaj 


more remark 


ble than this, rir more sig- 


nally de 


lara 




of a particular provi- 


deuce walch 


ngo 


er the covenant race. 


To the e 


yeo 


rea 


on it would no donU 



to lake advantage of their 
ob or capture the country, 
sson ion it might appear 
Bufficieiilly perilous to bo 



Would i 
might 



t have 
d, that 



certain delegates should have 
poinled to repair lo ihe place of wor- 
ship in (he name of all the rest of Ihe 
people ! But God would not be served 
by proxy. lie commanded, llierefore, 
aJl the males to kee|) the feasts al the 
place prescribed ; and to remove all 
upjirehensions as to the safety of their 
property or their families, he pledged 
himself to protect their frontier and so 
ID overrule the minds of their enemies, 

in invade Iheir land at any of those 

throughout Ihe whole course of their 

foreign aggression made under these 



L. II. 



as 



<y Google 



25 'Thou shale not offer the 
blood of my sacrifice 
■neither shall the sacrifice of the 
feast of the passover be left ujitil 
the morning. 

26 h The first of the first-fruii 
of thy land thou shalt bring unl_ 
the house of the Lokd thy God. 

Deui.'ss.a,io'. ■ I ■ 

circumstances. The way of duty is 
wny of safely. 

S5, 26, Thou shall not offer the b/o 
&c. See Note on Ei. 23. 18.— 12. IC 
S3. 19. Deut. 36. 2. 

31. And the Lord taid unta M(tsei, 
Write Ihou these icordi, &c. The 
Eome dimcully atteniling the txpos 
of ihis command lo Mosea respei 
the wtiting the words of the covp 
It is eUsr from v. 1, of this chi 
that God promisfd lo write tcilh kh 
aum hand the ten ciimniaiidm* 
the tables prepared by Moses. The 
e^ieculion of this promise wo conceive 
is eiprcssly recorded in v. 28, 'And he 
(i. e. God) wrote upon the tables the 
words of the 
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iThoi) shah not seethe a kid in 
his mother's mill:. 
27 And the Lord said unlo Mo- 
ses, Write thou iilhc?e words; for 
after the tenor of these words I 
have made a covenant -wiili tliee, 
and with Israel. 



and ceremonial precepts i 
prised in the verses immediately 
ceding from v. llth to v. 26lh, w 
an appendage to the morul 
vhicl) formed, in all tlieir det 
onditions of the national cove 
10 part of the nation. But did 
'rile them on the present occafi 
we think may justly be ques 
Byr. - - - 



clea 



II Motes came down 
inoiiiit he wrote out in a book 
tion of liius and preceplE, ad- 
the Decnlogue, which form 
us of cliapters 21, S3, and S3, 
one of tba 



veiled i 



e pre 



The ; 
I. 1—4, pu 



ralleJ i> 



i this 



!, Deal 



quesi 



e the Lord said 
Hew thee two tobies of stone like unto 
ihefi^st, and come up unto me into (he 
mount, and make thee an ark of wood. 
And I v:ill uTile on the tables the vorda 
that tcett in the firat tables vMch ihou 
brakeil, and Ihou thalt pnt them in the 
*rk. And I mado an ark of shiiii.n 
wood, and hewed two tables of slone 



inscribed on 
the tables which were broken ; conse- 

!, for ihcir being re-written ; and il 
the book already written were pteserv. 
any occasion for annthet 
precepts being made at 
me? It is indeed possi- 
lort conipend hi 









nlu the 1 






, having the I 



a tables 
n the tai 



S lo tht first writing the ten 

lend, uhick the Lord spake 

the mount, out of the midst of the 

a the day nf the assembly: 

rd gave ihem unto ma.' What 

' Certainly thai sumtnary of 



.1 elfect, 
n tile whole we prefer lo consider 
'eras as more correctly rendered 
e pluperfect— 'And the Lord had 
unto Moses, Write thou these 






1, of 



hich it is said, 'And Mos 

lid the people all the words of the 
Lord, and alt the judgments: end all 
he people answered with one voiw, 
ind said. .\U the words which thtLori 
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CHAFTER XXXIV. 



28 sAjid he was (here with the 
Lord forty days and forty nigliis ; 
he did neither eat bread nor drink 



edai 



pilUr 



>e hill, I 



■ And Mones 
Ihe Lord, and 



Israel. And he took tlie book of llie 
covenant, and read in [l)e audience or 
Ibe people ; and they said, All Lhat the 
Lord lialli said will we do, and be 
obedient. And Moses look llie blood, 
and sprinkled it on ibe people, and 
Bsid, Heboid ibe blood of the covenant, 
wbicb ibe Lord lialb made witb you 
coni-eming all these words.' This con- 



cpecilicalions of the compaci Tornierly 
entered inlo, it was natural to advert to 
the ract,lbu( Moses bad been required 

were fitsl delivered and formally ac- 
cepted and ratified. If, however, it , 
should slill be thought probable that 
some kind of writing was nam enjoined 
upon Moses, we are by no means dis- 

tlusion. It is no doubt rery suppos- 
ablQ, lhat as they had in iMr recent 
tran^tession broken both the labU~sla- 
lulf) and Ibe book-itatules—lbi! moral 
and the Ferentanio/ pari ofibe covenant 
—Rod may have seen fit, that the re- 
newal of boili these deparlments of the 
covenant should be marked by ; 



ilore by r. 



isplea 



: Deca 



waier. And f he wrote upon the 
tables the words of the covenant, 
(he ten commandments. 



in the former case, ch. 24. IS. • It was 
not long since Moses' former fast of 
forty days. When ha then came down 



from the hill bis firs 



quesi 



for meat; and now going up again to 
Sinai, he takes not any repast vvith him. 
There is no life to that of faith. 'Man 
lives not by bread only.' Tlie vision 
of God did not only satiate, but feast 
him. What a blessed satiety shall there 
be when we shall see him as he is, 
and be shall be all in all lo us ; since 
this very frail iiiorlnlity of Moiyes was 
sustained and comforted but with rep- 
resentalioiis of his presence ! 1 sco 
Moses, tho receiver of tbe law, Elias, 

filler of Ihe old lati', and author of the 
new, all fasting forty days ; ajid tbeso 
three great faslers I find together glori- 
ous in mount Tabor. Abstinence merits 
not, but it prepares for good duties. 
Hence solemn prayer takes ever fast- 
ing to attend it, and so much the rather 
speeds in heaven when it is so accom- 
panied. It is good so to diet the body, 
tliat the soal may ba fattened.' Bf. 
Halt; In Dent. 9. 18, this second so- 
journ is thus alliKled to; 'And I fell 
down before the LnrrI, as at the first, 
forty days and forty nights: I did 
neither eat bread, nor drink u-aler, be- 
cause of all your sins which ye sinned, 
in doing wickedly in Ihe sight of the 
Lord, to provoke him to anger.' If we 
enquire into the tfuign of this second 
fnrly days' wilhdrawment and seclu- 
sion, the passage now cited seems lo 
disclose one at least of the grand end» 
which were lo lie answered by it; viz., 
10 convev to the people a deeper im- 
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pressionof Ihe guilt of iheir recent ini- 
quitous proceedings. What must they 
think of the heinuusness nf their con- 
duct when a period of forty days' earn- 
est intercession, on the part of Moses, 
Bccompsnied by fasting and prayer, 
was none too much in which to deprc- 
le the deserved Tengeance of heaveu? 



Could ti 



r after 



cinalighl mailer! Could tliey delude 
Itiemselves with the idea that God was 
very taaily pac^td in view of a liigh- 
hajided iransgression I Alas, hoiv little 
aware, are most men ol' the aggravated 
nature of sins committed against coven- 
ant vows and engagementt> ! It is on- 
ly those who live very near lo the light 
of the throne, and gaze tike Moses upon 
(he butning biigbtness of the divine 
purity that can appreciate it aright ! 
They see the awful turpitude of rebel- 
lion against God, and how dillicult it is 
to recover Ihe lost tokens of his favor. 
This lesson was now to be laugh! to 
Ihe sinning congregation, and nothing 
would do it more elTectualiy ihan this 
longperiodoffasting and prayer, again, 
the same honor was to be secured for 
the second tables as for the first, and 
Ihough the thunders and lightnings that 
marked the first delivery of the law 
were not repeated, yet the forty days' 
fasting of Moses u-ai, and tlie tables 
were to be brought forth, in that re- 
spect, 'as at the first.' All the cir- 

dered that the deepest moral impression 



. In order that Ihe 



by an angelical glory. He eipressly 
asserts nf himself that he neither drank 
water nor lasted of bread, thai by be- 
ing thus distinguished from ordinary 
mortals his official dignity might be 
superior to exception. We are to un- 
derstand llie fast, therefore, here men- 
tioned not as one of mere temperance 
or sobriety, but of singular privilege, in 
which a temporary iinmunily from Ihe 






n might h 






of Ihirs 

with the appetite for food tlian one of 
the angels. Therefore this abstinence 
was never drawn into a precedent by 
any of the prophets, nor did nny one 
think of imitating what all knew was 
not intended for themselves. I eicept 
the case of £lijali, who vas sent to re- 
new the law which had almost perished 
from Israel, and who, as a second Mo- 
ses, abstained from food and drink for 
forty days.'— 



:e tables, 



s, God «■ 



The remarks of Calvin upon this 


tiling but Ihe table ; it is God that must 


passage are well worthy of being ap- 


write in it. Our hearts are but a bare 


pended in the jirescnt connexion. ' Mo- 


board till God by his finger engrsve hts 


ses was exempted from the common lot 


law in them. Yea, Lord, we are a 


of men that he might usher in a law 


rough quarry; hew Ihou us out, and 


evidently from heaven. Had he been 


stjuare us fit for thee to write upon. 


detained but a few days upon the mount. 


Bp. Hon. 


his authority would not have been sanc- 


29. J«d it came to pass uhen m„se» 


tioned by so illustrious a miracle. The 


cami doKn, &c. Notwiihstandini; the 


forty days, therefore, thus spent gave a 


slight air of confusion in the statement 


fnU attestation to his commission as a 


of this verse, the meaning of the wrilei 
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39 IF And it came to pass when ■ he came liown from the mouni) 
Moses came down from mount that Moses wist not that !> the skin 
Sinai (with the B two tables of of his face shooe, while he taiKed 
testimony in Moses' hand, when with him. 



JB yet too obvious to be misunderstood. ' personiReil glory or Jetiovah, and the 
The lime of Jehovnb's 'talking with iaiag* is far more grand and impressise 
him' was indeed prior to his toining Conceive the word, in fatt, to be but 
i!own Irora the mouni, and it was then nnoClier Icrm for lisktningt, and we 
(bat his face began to bhine; but he see al once with what proprietf it is 
had not become conscious of the fact addfd, 'And there was the hiding of his 
till after he liad descended. The res- ; power.' What more striiiing emblem 
son why his countenance shone now, ' could be imagined of the resistless 
and not when he came down the Rrst might of Omnipotence? Here too ws 
lime from the mount undoubtedly was, ' are not improbubly enabled to trace the 
thai durir^ the secntid time Jie Itad heen ; origrn of the ancient Greek rnylhologic 
farored wiUi far more glorious views of device, iihith represenls Jupiter, the 
the divine characler and perfections | father of ibe gods, as grasping the 
than before. Tlie original for ' wist ' tighlainga or IhunderboUs in his right 
not thai Hie sliin of his fiicc shone' Is ' hand, as a symbol of his power oier 
T'JB IIS y\p ■'^ 5T' si lo yada ki ; tlie elements. We suggest this, how. 
r jionauD, were tlie verb "(Ip evi 



Aaron signideE to irradiate, i 
forth or emit raya of light; wbem 
from the idea of jBoofing forth, cort 

tlirows an iinportonl ligiu upon ilie we 
known passage in t!ie sublime descri 
tion of the Most High, Hub. 3. 3, 
'God came from Teman, and (he Holy 



glory I 
brighlu 



IS full of h 



1 the 



the light; he had 
ning out of his hands; and 
there was the hiding of liis power.' 
It is not perhaps to be confidently 
allitnied thai this rendering is errone- 
ous, inasmuch as the original word Is 
that which is usually and properly 
translated Iiorns. Yet we think ihat 
scarcely any one can help being con- 
scious of some slight mcongruily in the 
imagery. The head, and not the hand*;, 
is the proper place for the outgrowth 1 pi 
of karnn. ~ 






y be thought of it, : 
doubt can remain as to the eiymoloj 
cal afiinily between ' rays' and 
and with this fact before us, vie can 
easily account for the strange render- 
ing of ihc Lat. Vulgate ; ' Ignorabal 
quod cornalaesset fncies sua,' he knitn 



enlly B 



nslale the w 



improper a! 



vould be 



plied I. 



' rayed' when ap 
! ltali»< 






painters, who were unacquainted w 
any other version, have (or the most 
part represented Moses with I 
couth appendage of horni 
pictures have been copied into engrav- 
ings, and thus it is (hat in ancient bibli- 
cal cuts we often see him thus depict- 
ed. This circumstance of 'rays' and 
radical has 



led n 



onfoundin: 



■erbal a. 



I'elt a 



suppose 
ami 10 



, thrusting out his galdtn Aoriu.' 
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The Gr. 

sense of the origioal by id liaarai, was 
glorified, or nuidt glorious, grh?ii<:e 
tlie apostle, 2 Cor. 3. 7, says, 'The 
cliildre:) of Israel could not steadfast- 
ly beholJ -lie face of Moses for the 

the eireeding hrighlness. Chal. 'Mo- 
llis glory of his face was miilliplied.' 



o the 



Wilor of ll 



il jlible, 



mailer, after Tremellius and Ksliusj 
'His face was radiant, and dispersing 
beams, like many horns or cuncs about 
hiB head; which is 



i;allei1, 



liavinr and the Virgin Muiy, wlio 
cominonlj dntwn with scinlillalion 
radiant halos, about (heir bead ; ti' 
after the French eipressi 
Ihe Glory.' Ho remark^;, moreover, 
that Ilie custom among painters of pul- 
ling 'glories' around tile heads of sa- 
cred persons no doubt arose from this 
fact concerning Moses. 'We ore nol 
aware,' says be, ' of any olher nulbor- 
ihat the ralmtnt ofchrisi 



e shim 



It the ti 



The 



favor and protection. But whether this 
arose from any tradition concerning 
Mnses it is inipo<sIb1s to determine.' 
The nolinns of the Mabainmedan!i on 
this siibjecl, which are very curioii', and 
which prnhabi; arose from a Scriptural 
&nurce, may be seen detailed in my 

' Life of Mohammed." it tfist net 

thni the ikin nf hit face thont. What 

*eir. Although from (he effects of his 
transfor 



' had b. 



of the fad! How 
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this could have happened, wa feel but 
lillle interest to inquire. Cahin thinks 
it not improbable, (hat the miraculous 
effulgence may have been teslrained 
from bursting forth until Moses came 
into (he immedia(e presence of Aaron 
and the people, (lm( ihejr might have 
an impressive view of the phenomenon. 
But however (his may be, it is a theme 
of more proQlable contemplation as 
viewfd in its emblematical applica- 
(ions. 'He wist not that (he skin ol 

that those who bear much of the divine 
image are conscious of tlic moral glory 
which has passed upon them. Their 
minds are so filed upon their own de- 
deep ly convinced o[ 









jD profoundly pcnetrdled wiih the se 
ll' their ill desert, that so far fi-oiti re- 
liaising any peculiar tokens of divine 
ravor in themselves, they are rathei 
say wilh Job, 'If I had call- 



and he t 






lha( he had hearkened un- 
to my voice.' Instead of realizing (he 
possession of dislinguished graces, (hey 
still count themselves as ' less (ban Ihe 
least of all saints.' To others their 
spiritual cjicellencies shine forth witTi 
great lustre 






xcellen 



id Ihe ni 



, the ir 






if its effects upon them. 
Has one been recently on (he mount in 
beaiific fellowship with God, the evi- 
dence of it will appear when he comes 
>wn. It will show itself in the heighl- 
led meekness and sweetness of his 
mper, in Ihe sanctity of his demeanor, 
the quickened zeal of bis efforts to 
1 good, and in the subdued, heavenlj', 
id Christ-like spirit that breallie^ 
tbrough all his deporimenr. But to all 
■ ■ • ill be liimfeir unconscious, 
beauty God puts upon us, 
we should still be filled with such an 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



30 And when Aaron and all the 
children of Israel saw Moses, he- 
hold, the skin of his lace shone ; 
and they were afraid to come nigh 

humblp sense of our own unwnrlliinesii 
U9 even oveilook and (nrset tlial viMtli 



nigh him. The circunisiati 
heiag Elrangely repelled froi 
Eence, vas probablj the first 
that Moses tiad of there boin[ 



Hon 



lind hi 



cause o] d. dispertion among tiis tnends, 

pliice amonc- tlic bund that came under 
the conduct of Judas to apprehend ihe 

in his aspect struck them so overponer- 
iiigly lliat 'they went batliward and 
fell to llie eroundT' But why ihts in- 
timidation at thin lime! Whut made 
Israel to sbrinli from the face ofilieir 
leader, intercessor, and friend f Wlim 
could render the presence of his aHV-c- 
lionalc brother formidable to Aaion? 

overllou'ing ivith good will, and ejiult- 
mg in the thought of haviug procured 
pardon and recnnciliution for their of- 
fcnees. Wliy then do lUey aroid hi» 
presence, insiead of greeting him willi 
It cordial welcome! Alas, the same in- 
vard impulse which led 



greis< 



■sche 



n the 



goodness. Under the awful terror! 
the El"ry "'' Jehovah a few weeks 
fore they had earnestly besought, s 



31 And Moses called unto them: 
and Aaron and all the rulers of the 
congregalion returned unlo him : 
and Moses talked with them. 



i.os so disturbed their 
e beaming radiance 
! has converted him 



pared to execute vengeance upon them t 
'Tliat which should have comforted, af. 
frighis Ihem ; yea, Aaron himself, ihat 



ntwpt 






and speak with Gml, now is atraid to 
see him that had seen God! Such 
a fear tliere is in guiltiness — such 
confidence in innocency. When the 
soul is once cleared from sin, il shall 
ran to that glory with joy, the least 
glimpse whereof now appals it, and 
sends it away in terror. How could 
the Israelites now choose bat think, 
How shall we abide to look God in the 
face, since our eyes are dazzled wiib 
the face of Moses! And well may we 
still ai^ue, if the image of God which 
he hath set in tlie Ocshly forehead of 
authority daunt us, how shall we stand 
before ihe dreadful tribunal of heaven '.' 
Bp. Mall. 

31. ^nd ilfosfs roiled unlo /fiejn, tc. 
Whatever might have been Ihe cause 
of their fleeing, he was conscious that 
it was nothing in the state of his feel- 
ings towards ihem. The real cause, 
however, was soon disclosed to him, 
and fur from being elated wiih the 

In make his autlinrity fell in keeping 
his people St u distance, Eiis disposition 
is quite the reverse. Considered in it- 
self, the phenomenon would tend great 
ly (0 enhance his authority among the 
congregation. Therecouldnot beamora 
striking attestalion to the divine com- 
mission whicli he had received, as their 



lilh a badge of honor such as no dia- 



HosMbiiGOOglC 



deracou.l have conferred. It was in 
fact ■ crown of liglit to his head ; and 

was appointed of God to fill tlio place 
which he occupied. Yet he is fai from 
priding himself upon this dislinclion, 
or from a desire lo overawe his brelh. 
ren. On the contrary he is ciceedingly 
anxious to reassure their confidence. 
Accordingly in all ihe simplicity of a 
kind and afieclionate spirit, he invites 
them to came near. And in order to re- 
move all let or hindrance lo their re- 
turning, he cc 



EXODUS. 

IS in [ while he heeded 



n he coi 



iniied I 



T all 



the I 

but laid aside wl 
the tabernacle lo appear before the 
Lord. In doing this, he set a nolite ex- 
ample of condescending meekness, of 
modesty, of self-renunciation. Had he 
been a man of another mould, he would 
probably have stood upon bis precog. 
■live, qnd said, 'If God has been pleas- 
ed miraculously to distinguish mc, am 
1 responsible for the efiects of it! If 
there is a supemalural splendor about 
my face, God put it there ; and it is not 
probable that he would have made il so 
conspicuous had he intended it should 
be concealed. It is much more proper 
that ynu should hide your guilty heads, 
than that I should, draw a veil over 
mine.' But so spate not Moses. He 

Ihe wonderful work of God upon hi^ 
person than lo forego the opporlunily 
of declaring his will to the people — a 
conduct which fully warrants the re- 
mark of Up, Hail, that 'Moses had 

face.' Vain glory always defeats the 
ends at which it aims, while humility 
gains the point of which il lillle thought, 
for which ii was least of alt aniious. 
Who does but esteem Moses, modestly 
shrouded in a veil, infinitely inore than 
he does the most loquacious boaster 
and eihibilor of himself, who ever 
■ought lo shine in the eyes of men. 



bow he might ap. 
eyes of Godf In this in- 
^am what kind of spirit 
mark Ihe deportment oJ 
favored with high spirit- 
and revelations. It i» 

appearing m 



1 the eyes 






of SI 

blazoning of what God has done for his 
soul. He will not he forward lo talk 
of remarkable discoveries, lo ejbibil 
the shining of his fnee, lo abash and 
confound a less favored brother. On 
Ihe contrary, he will be meek, modest, 
and retiring. He will be more aniious 
lo do good to others, than lo gain eclat 
for himself. He will accommodate him- 
self to the weakness of those whoss 
kept pace with 



vn. Hei 



: to abuti 



by condescension and courtesy, nor will 
he be forward to make his experiences 
the theme of discourse, unless, as in the 
case of Pau), a supreme regard to the 
glory of flod may compel him to bear 
witness lo eitiaordinury manifesti 



o ihan 






silence the disparaging reflections of 
gainsayers. Even ihen it will be a re- 
luctant disclosure that is made. It will 
be made only because it is extorted by 
a paramount regard to the interests ol 
truth. He n" 



ugloryins; ye ha 



n becom. 



Aga 



I, the 



pelledm 
before 



a fool 



gles! 



II who 1 



dertuke to instruct others. It is a pili. 
ful ambition, to seelt merely lo shine. 
The great aim of a moral teacher should 
be to communicale most efTectually use- 
ful and saving knowledge. In doing 
this be is to think little of what imme- 
diately concerns himself, or the impres- 
sion which he moy personally make. If 
the minds ofmcn, if the church of God, 
be enlightened, what matters it if he is 
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32 And afterward all the children 
Sf Israel came nigh: iandhegare 
them in commandment all ihil 
the Lord had spoken with him in 



quired lo conEuU llie conililicin iind ca.- 
IHwities of (hcwe for ivhose good lie la- 
bors. He is to accommodate tumsclf 
lo tlieir weakQFES; he is not to op> 
press their mindsi with a burden even of 
truth ; he is in all things to study their 
edification. So doing 



Ico'e his reimiatioii lo God. He will 
lake core of ii. Let his mind lie intent 
upon usefulness; let him be willing 
joyfully to giie up fame for the sake of 
doiog gnod, and lie need not fear but as 
much celebrity will crown his name as 
will benefit the cause lo which he is de- 
Toled, Hnd more he will not desire. 

Rut the veil vbich Moses cnnstsiitlf 
wore in his inlerconrsB with the people, 
he laid aside whenever he wont lo com- 
mune with God, mid lo receive inslriic- 
linn from him. There the lustre of his 
face would be renewed and brighlened 
again in the beams of ihat splrndor 
from which it had been Grsi received; 

Tisils, the Israelites would perceive 
that he hnd been with God. And so 
the Iralh will generally 



fan 



any ( 
r approaches 






D Go<l 



and the beauty of the Lord his God 
will be njjon him. He will be percept- 
ibly more and more Irnnsformed into 
the image of Ihat wiih which he is 
familiar. His very eilerior will be 
meliorated and improved. The cier- 
ciscs of the closet will bo seen and 
felt in the serenity of his counlenance, 
10 benignity of the eye, in the gen- 



tle U 



<f ihe V. 



a the ii 



33 And/iV/Moseshaddonesppak- 
ng with litem, he pal ""a vail on 



affabjlily a: 



Thei 



orld it 



of 



iff will take knowledge of the disciple 
ho has been with Jesus. Yet Ihe 
ain remark suggested hy this part of 
le narrative is, that when we come lo 
ourselves before God every veil 






a laid a 



of hi 



concealment attempted before the eyes 
ilh whom we have to do, and 
all things are naked and open. 
I in fact ap]>ear then in the tin- 
itli of our character, it is folly 
"any 



could b 



prai 



\. 'When Moses went to speaU 
with God, he pulled olf his veil, ll 
was good reason he should present to 
Gnd that face which he had made; 
there hnd been more need of his veil lo 
hide the glorious face of God from him, 
than to hide his front God; but his 
faith and thankfulness serve for both 

10 Moses. He showed his worst to 
men, his best lo God ; they show their 
;o God ; but 



Godsc 



Iknott 









il of dis> 



of wickedness.' 

33. And till Mosea Aad done 
ing iBilli Ihent, hepvt 
The sense is undoubtedly correctly rend, 
ered, although the idiom of the original 






requii 



till' , 



translation, Rosenmullersnd so 
others do indeed contend that llie true 
rendering requires the omission of all 
siipplemenlary words, inasmuch as Mo- 
' " had finished 



But thi! 






goes no decidedly 
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34 But 1 when Moses went in be- 
fore the Lord to gieak with him, 
he took the vail off, until he came 
out. And he cutnc out and spake 
unto the children of Israel (hal 
whicli he was commanded. 



3US. [B. C, 1491. 

35 And the children of Israel saw 
the face of Moses, that the skin 
of Moses' face shone: and Moses 
put the vail upon his face again, 
until he went in lo sneak with 
Ilim. 






t of 81 

nifcst drift of 3 



3 cnnleil, thai il will be siipetfiuoiis 
»r [0 confule it. We hnie no liesi- 
:iDn in taking tlie passage as it readsj 
3 thus understnod we are W tn view 
in connexion wiib the typical epplj. 
tion made of il liy the apostle, 2 Cor, 
6—18. He evidently employs tlie 
:ident as shadowing forth in a ty))ical 
ly the relative glories of the legal 
d evangelical dispensations. We give 
> passage at length. ' But if the 

graren in stones, was gloriniis, so that 
Ihe children of Israel could not stead- 
fastly behold the face of Moses for the 
;lory of his countenance; whicli glory 
away; How shall not 



face lieholding as in a gtai 
of the Lord, arc changed in 
ige from glory lo glory, 



if the Lord isj 
e all, 'itith open 






,e Lord.' 



.shy 



ious that Moses appearing n-ith his 
face veiled stands as a symbol of his 
own dis|>ensalion, which was in fact 
only the gospel nnder a leil. Whether 
Moses himself was cnnscinns that any 
such mystic or spiritual import was 
couched under the iniidcnl may well 
be doubted ; but we can have no doubt 
that the Spirit of God by the hand ol 
Riul has sanctioned this allrgorical uso 
of Ihe fact In question. It is plainly 



hem 



noftl 






i hav 



,ng a 



io-fold 



glorious? For if 

nnalion he glory, much more 

in glory. For even thai which 
nas made glorious had no glory in this 
respect, by reason of the glory that cj- 
celleth. For if that which is done away 
was glorious, mucli more that which 
remaioeth is glorious. Seeing then lliat 
we have such hope, we use great plain- 
ness of speech : And not as Moses, 
which put a veil over his face, that the 
children of Israel could not steadfastly 
look to the end of that which is abolish- 
ed : But their minds were blinded : for 
until this day remaineth the same veil 
untaten away in the reading of the old 

Moses is read, the veil is upon their 
heart. Kevertheless, when it ihall turn 
lu the Lord, the veil shall be taken 



ig sym- 



if einblemi 
(1.) It is represented as be 
alical of the intrinsic glory 
'nee of Ihal dispensation, notwilb- 
slanding it is (he special drift of the 
iposllfl to show that however glorioua 
31 excellent that dispensation was, it had 
no glory comjxired with Ihe superior 
glory of the gospel. The law nas 
glorious in the pure and holy nature ol 
its precepts, which reflected the attri- 
butes of a glorious flod, and it was 
glorious in the circumstances of its de- 
livery. But as the glory of Moses' fac* 
was absorbed and lost in the splendor 
of Cod when he went into his presence 
in the tabernacle or on the motinl, so 
the brightness and excellence of the 
Mosaic dispensation are eclipsed and 
swallowed up in the transcendanl bright- 
ness of the gospel. The one is the 
shadow 



ion of condemnaliou 
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the other uf JusliScatioil. Lei us not 
then undervalue our dibiinguished priv- 
ileges. We should no doubt he prons 
to Ihink ourselioB liiglily favored had 
«e, like iht Jews, a minister uf God's 
nord, in whose very fuce we could see 

conliimslly to prove him a man of God ; 
lti( ive hate in fact a far greater priv- 
ilfgpin the glorious gospel of the bless- 
ed God, which is constantly shedding 
11 oCliff, and iiradi ' 



to the Savior Christ, the ttiii: Messiah, 
in whom nil iheir oracles are fulaileil. 
The tliick viit of error and unbelief is 
n|Kin their niinds, and uiilii that is lalieD 
away, as ne leam it etenluaily shall 
be, the light of ihe glory of God in the 
gospel ol his Son will not shiue into 
them. 

But let it not be forgollcn ihat thia 
veil ofdarkness and unbelief is not con- 
fined to the Jewi<.li ne,ii>]e. The nat- 



»'ilh ill 



heiher Jew 



Denlile, doe 



Mosait 



spiritu 



The ^ 






mated the indiitinct view which il 
roeliles iiad of the ullimale sco 
their law. Theirs w-ns a system vl 
and ceteiiionies, uiulcr whii'h wnsi 
fed up or coctred a variety of spItiluaL 
subjects that their iniuds did not penc- 
trale. They did not lin Ihe veil so as tu 
obtain a sight of the spiritual treasures 
which it concealed. They did not iouk 
Id the 'end of the command men!,' whitli 
uas to be ■ abolished,' but tested m the 
mere letter, nr literal meaning, whicli 
was comparatively meagre and barren. 
(3.) It represents the btindneBt and 
ignotance under which the Juwish mind 
lubnred dovrn to the lime when Paul 
wrote, and whieh is not even yel, after 
the lapse of eighteen hundred years, re. 
moved. Age afier age the inveterate pre- 
judice and obduracy of the Jewish heart 
lias prevented them from discerning Ihe 
true sense of Iheir own law, of ils fig- 
ures, types, and inslilulions, jusl as 
ctFectuallj as the yej] on the face of 
Moses jirevetited tliem from beholding 
the beauty of his coantennuce. They 
read the books of their lawgiver, but in 

icribed [hey see no inlinialion of thai 
I.anib of richer blood and thai Priest 
ofhigher name, whom \et are taught to 
reci^nise as foreshadowed Ijy them. 
They read the predictions of the proph- 
ets, but they do uot see them pointing 



■eceivc ihe things ol i 
God. We see il and wonder at it in 



case, a veil cast over their dispensalion 
whii'h is rt-muvcd from ours. Let us 
he rcminiled then tliat ■ if the gospel be 
hid (Gr. .nuXvjiutmir, veUedl it is ftii 

god of this world hath bUnded the 
minds of them which believe not. The 
prevailing power of a vvrldly spirit 
may as ctreclualiy tend to judaize oor 

St adher. 



di. 



Iradttions of Rabbinical eld< 
earnestly then should we sti 
vesl ourselves of every interposing me- 
dium that would prevent the free ad- 
mission of the glorious light of the gos- 
pel iniD our souls .' With what a trans- 
forming power docs it come ! To what 
a. height of privilege and blessedness 
does it ejali ils possessor ! 'We all, 
uith open face, beholding as in a glass 
the glory of Ihe Lord, are changed 

glory, even as by the Spirit of tlie 
Lord.' These words contain an evident 
allusion to the Old Testament narrative 
idering. The 






wmg n 



Ihe genius of the two dispensations as 

ive subjects. When Moses waa 
favored with a partial view of theglorj 
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of God as he passed by him, he was no 

ruck, but a cloud whs interposed be 
tween him and the resplendent objfc 
of his vision, lest its brighlness shouli 
be too daizUng for his visual powers 
Yet notwith standing this precaution 
no much of the splendor of the divini 
glory was communicated to his coun 
tenance thit he was obliged lo veil him- 
self when he appeared before the people. 
As he could not see God without the 
a clouil, so they could not 



The 






s the 






jnierpatt of the 



other. But under the 

upon the moral glory of God ' wilti o|ien 
face,' without any intervening cloud or 
veil. And when lie says we Ijehold this 
glory 'asinaglass' (.^^^p.^ ,.„.,), 
Ihe allusion is doubtless to the eflecl 
produced by looking into a highly burn- 
ished mirror. Macknight renders it, 
'we all reflecting as mirrors the glory 
of the Lord,' If a strong light were 
thrown upon ihe polished surface of a 
mirror, the rays would he cast by re- 
flection upon the face of the beholder, 
which would consequently be strongly 
illuminated. Such was the cate to some 
extent with Moses. The radiation thai 
came upon him from the glory of Ihe 
Shekinah, and so wnndrously illuniitied 
bis face, was a kind of flashing reflec- 
tion from the transccndant brightness 
of the Deity, But still more signally 

glory of God, the splendor ofihe divine 
perfections, is thrown on the gospel, so 
to speak, lite a bright light on a pol- 
ished mirror, and that glory is so ri 
fleeted on him that believingly conteii 
plates it, that he appears lo be tram 
formed into the same image. Nothin 
can be more significant or happy tha 

least draw from it the inference, the 
we are not to rest satisfied utilcss w 
End that the Tiew which we take of the 



divine character in the gospel is as. 
similating. No visible eflect analogous 
to that wrought upon Moses is indeed 
to be expected to be produced upon our 
bodies, but the choracter of our minds 
will be aSected, the graces of our souls 
will be quickened, by habitual inter- 
course and converse with the glorious 
realities of the gospel of Christ, Nor 
should any thing short of this content 
those who are hoping at last to ' awake 

Again, we learn from this incident as 
used by the apostle, how much the Old 
Testament and the New serve mutually 
10 explain each other. Very often what 

ous in the latter; and again, what is 
dark or indistinct in tlie New Testa- 
ment often receives a flood of light 
kindred pi 



Nosei 






lo Ihe inler- 



of truth c< 
vogue, than (hat the Old Testament is 
superseded by Ihe New, and therefore 
that the studyofil has hut slight claims 
upon the Ciinstian. The Old and the 

system of revelation, the latter being 
merely the develope 

typical shadows, of the former. He 
who sees in the books of Moses and the 
other writings of tlie OM Testament, 



of the 



hing i 



! hislor; 



.r pei'ple, with none 
k not merely with a 



ng, he reads w-ithout profit. Such an 
>ne is not only unfaithful to the true 

if downright disparagement of the ora- 
:les of God, which are able lo make us 
s'ise unto talvaiion. Let us then pray 
.he prayer of David in reference to the 
lame Scriptures. 'Open thou mine eyr* 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

AND Moses gathered all t)ie 
congregation of the eliildren 
of Israel togellier, and said unto 
ihem, "Theseare the words which 
ihe LoHB hath commanded, tliat 
ye should do them. 



tl;at I may behold wandrou 
of lliy law,' 
Finally, 1 



: I lie suggest I ni 



in all il 



belong ti 
ehall mil always see thus Ihrougli 
glass darkly. The glLrapsCK of the 
heavenly ginry B'hich we ualch here 
below from lime to lime are indeed re- 
freshing and pretious to the snul. But 
ihey are trausienl and evanescent. God 
meals himself as he did to Moses, jn 
pmiing bg. We see him for a moment, 
and he is gone. Bui the time is at 
hand whPn the beatific vision will be nt 
once perfect and perpetual. In what 
lustre and glory will the children of 
the kingdom then shine forth ! What 
will be the biitsful slate of those who 
shall be admitted into the paradise of 
God, when they sliall eath of thein ap. 
pear in a splendor not like that wliich 
invested Mosea at mount Sinai, but 
mther like that which enrobed him as 
a garment of light al the irausHgura. 
lion-scene of mounl Tabor ! How dif. 
ferenl from our present state! Now 
we see but vaguely, and know but in 
pari. There we shall sec fa 



and kno 



; for 



cloud will intercept the enraptured 
vision. Was Mosea made honorable 
in the sight of the chosen tribes, by 
converse with Jehovah al Sinai? What 
then will be their glory, who shall en- 

tupted as the flowings of his love, as 
endless as the days of eternity ! ^ Be- 
hold, and wonder; behold, and rejoice 
inihehopeoflhegloryofGodI Then 
slull the ransomed 'shine forLh Js the 
Vol, II. 33 



S bSix days shall work be done, 
but on the seventh day there shall 
be to you an holy day, a sabbatli 
of rest to the Lobd; whosoever 
doelh work therein shall be put to 



3i, 4c, Deui 



sun in Ihe kingdom of Iheir Father,' a 
Idi-ssed spectacle to eacli other, and to 
all the kindreds of heaven ! It will be 
tlie eternal diij nf Christ's and his 
saint's trunsfiguration, when they shall 
say, with a rapture which Peter could 

'Master, it is good for us lo be here !' 

CKAPTEll XXXV, 

Tlit OfffHngtfor Iht TabimacU. 

J, a. And JIfmes galhtred ail Ike eon- 
gngation of Ihe children o/Israil, Stc. 
Rod having now become reconciled lo 
hispeoplejimd the covenant which they 
had, on their pari, annulled by their re- 
cent transgression, having been gra- 
ciously renewed, Ihe delayed work of 
building the Tibemaclo is ordered 
to go ou. This edifice was lo be con- 
structed and furnished of materials sup. 
plied by the libcralily of the people j 
and they were now gatliereil togelher 
lo receive afresh the intimalion of Ibo 
Lord's will respecling the undertaking. 
The directions now given are prefaced 
with a repetition of ihs law of the 
Sabbath, As the sanclificatiou of the 
seventh day is all along represented as 
a point of prime moment in the system 
of religious service ordained by God, 
we are not to be surprised to find it 
again and again insisted on and enforc- 
ed in a great variety of ways. In the 
original the command is given in terms 
of peculiar emphasis; — 'On the seventh 
day there shall be to you holiness, ■ 
sahbalhofsabbatisi . - .. - 



woik of the tabernacle. The 
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3 • Ye shall kindleno fire through- 
out your habitations upon the sab- 
bath-day, 

i II And Moses spake unto all 
the congregation of the children of 
Israel, saying, <> This is the thing 



EXODUS. IB. C. U9l 

which the Lore commanded, say- 



5 Talie ye from among you an of- 
fering unto the Lord: "whosoever 
is of a willing heart, let him bring 
it, an oJTering of the Lonn; goKI, 
and silver, and brass. 



»itnclity of tbe Sabbalh was greater 
ihaa that of tlie sancluary , and its tioly 
real must not be invaded under any pre- 
teiioe whatever. However inipodantlhe 



mucli to be devoted 



a ballon 






Ihose themes whith the Sabbath was 
intended to fainiliatise lo llieir [ntnds. 

tliat was past, and typical of one Ibat 
uas tn cojiie. Its peculiar designation, 
' sabbath of sabbatism,' poinls lo aspf 
rial pUmlude in the degree of rest 
which it implied, as if it were a de- 
shadow of that rest, spiriluai 



ajid eternal, » 



IS for 



pie of God. IT tV/iBimtver doelh u»rk 

therein thall be put lo death. The clear 
and explicit ileclaiation of lliis precept 
repetition, could leave 



a for I 



.ssible 



■will of God respecting ii; and conse- 
quently Ibe guilt of violatiog it would 
he enhanced in proportion. On theEe 
grounds, therefore, (he severe penally 
of death is annexed to ihe command, 
froin vhich it is evident that it was 
consideied in tbis relation us a jurJictot 

3. Ye shall kindle no fire, Jtc. Not, 
probably, that fires in their private 
dwellings were absolutely forbidden at 
all seasons, for the winlers in Judea 
are oflen very cold, bul ihe design 
•eems to have been mainly lo prnhibit 
fires being mode for the purpose of car- 
rying on the work of the sanctuary. 



might interpret ascc 
fur a brcacli of Ihe 
precept they were li 
band, thai no pl< 



of Ii 
of the 



-. kiud B- 






cesses of fusing or moulding the gold, 
or silver, or brass ap|ioinu>d far Ihe 
work of the tabernacle would tie aiiow- 
ed to inlerfere with the devout observ- 
ance of holy lime, when every thing 
but Ihe duties of worship were lo come 
to a solemn pause. I'he spirit of ilie 
precept probably applies to many spe- 
cies of employment which, under Ihe 
plea of necessity, are at ilie present day 
prosecuted OR Ihe Sabbath. 

5. Take yt from among you nil offir. 
ine unlo tke Lord. I!eb. nr^lin leru- 
mah,a heace-offttins, from til rum, 
to be lifted up, exalUd, eltvaled. Gr. 
and Chal. 'a separation / i. e. a gift 
separated and set apart to the servitc 
of God, from their other possessiona. 
See Kole on Ex. 29. 28. In the requi- 
silion for their offerings or gifts il wit) 
be observed that Moses pui iio compul- 
sion upon the people, nor did he give 
any dircclions as lo Ihe quaniiiy o( 
the diiferent articles wliich they should 
bring. The whole was lo be left lr> Ihe 
promptings of their own vil)iu~ and 
generous hearts. God loves a cheerful 
giver, and inslead of imposing a tax, 
he oSered them an opportnnlty of show- 
ing, by spontaneous eiprpssions, how 
much they were disposed to do for him 
who had laid them under such infinite 
obligations. The most costly offering 
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C And blue, ani purple, and scar- 
let, antl fine linen, and goals' hair, 

7 And rams' skina dyed red, and 
hailijers' skins, and shiitim-wood. 

8 And oil for the light, 'and 
Epices foe anointing oil, and for the 
sweet incense, 



Keif in mailing hh demands far the 
charilable canlribuliuns nf liis people. 
IVt lia™ not indeed any such melerial 
building to rnise, and therefore miiy be 



!F>ed Tiir liini 



eir, n 



iod d 



maybeBloriflcd! Ai 
pie infinitely more d?ar to bim Ihon 
any wliith can be formed by human 
hands? Should nol tbe tmuiifcBlalioii 
of his presence, and itae establishment 
of liis kingdom in the world, call forlh 
our zeal, as much as tbe erection of 
that fabric in lbs wilderness did ihe 
zeal nf lbs Iscnelitest Ttie material 
lab«rnaclB was only a shadow of that 
belter babilation wherein God delights 
?ll. To llie erection of Mb spirit- 



ual h 



isGnd 



sight. Even tbe poor widow who casts 

plandit with Araunah, nf whom it is 
said, 'All these things did Anuiiah, as 
a king, give unlo the king." They wlio 
do what th<7 can show evidently that 
they would do mor" if they could, 



9 And onpt-stone?, and siones to 
be set for the ephjd, and for ihe 
breasi-plate. 

10 And s every wise-hearted 
among you shall come, and make 
all that the Lord hath command- 
ed; 



T 0/ o witliag heart. Heb. lab ni-n 
nfdib libbo, willing {in) Ms htarl. The 
original term 3'>1] nadib, Eigiiifying 
free, ipontaneotia, libtral, aud soine- 
limea rendered nable, is more frequent- 
ly employed as a desi^alion otprinm, 
from Ihe generoaily, and nabUntsii', and 
largeness ofaoulhy which they arc sup 



O God 



'e form it oi 
didsl scT 



trised. 
■sPs,6 



, 'Thou 



iliful T 



by tboi 

herilante when it was weary.' Heb, ' a 
rainoriiberniiiies;' which Chandler in 
his Life of David, vnl. S. p. 61, renders, 
'a shower, as il were volunlarily fall- 
ing,' and refers il to Ihe abundant sup- 
ply of munna and quails wbitb descend- 
ed upon the IsraelAes like a falling rain 
froRk heaven ; an interpretation wbieli 
seems (o he confirmed by Ps. 7S, 21, 2^, 
'He opened the doors of heaven, and 
rained down manna upuu them to eat. 
lie rained flesh also u|)on them as dust, 
and feathered fowls like as the sand of 

ond purple, and acarlel, &c. 



acipal 



eady b< 



largely ci 



rsSa— 31, 
reader is referred to thom and to 
larallel lexis In the margin fur ths 

. Evfy a-iie-hearled. Heb, Ja 
IDn kol liakam lib, fvery one ipim 
tart; i, e. apt, skilful, ingenious 
le various kinds of workmanship 
required. The same term is ap- 
, to the women, V. 35, 26, Th« 



<y Google 



11 b The tabernacle, his tent, and ' 
his covecins;, his laches, and his 
boards, his bars, his pillais,9adhis 
sockets ; 

12 i The ark, and ihe staves 
thereof, aitk tlie mercy-seat, and 
the vaii of the coTcring ; 

13 The !■ tables, and his slaves, 
and all his vessels, land ihe shew- 

14 "> The candlesiick also for the 
light, and his fumituTe, and his 
lamps, with the oil for the light; 

15 " And the incense-altar, and 
his staves, "and the anointing oil, 
and pthe sweet incense, and the 
hanging for the door at the enter- 
ing m of fhe labomacle; 

16 1 The allar of burnt-oITering, 
with his brazen grate, his staves, 
and all his vessels, the laver and 
his foot; 
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17 ■■ The hangings of the couit, 
his pillars, and their socliels, and 
the hanging for the door of the 

18 The pins of the tabernacle, 
and the pins of the court, and their 

19 'The clothes of service, to do 
service in (he holy place, the holy 
garments for Aaron the priest, and 
the garments of his sons, to minis- 
ter in tjie priest's office. 

20 TT And all (he congregation «f 
the children of Israel departed 
from the presence of Illoses, 

21 And Ibey came, every one 
'whose heart stirred him up, and 
every one ■whom his spitit made 
willing, and they hroujfht ihe 
Lord's ofi'eringto the Tvort of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, 
and fur all his service, and for ihe 
lioly garments. 



• Kknll, 



and subtlfty. A piissage in Homer, 
qimletl by ArislolTe, reniarliahly coin- 
cidiiis with lliis, shows tltnt this sense 

UBBge; 'The gorls neiiher msda him H 

obsertPB, 'We Bscribe u-isdom in arts lo 
those who excel jo tliem.' Inilced the 
clmracler given of Wiadoin by Solo- 






this 1 



e of thi 



lerni, ' 1 Wisdom dwell with prudi 
and find out the knowledge oiieilly in- 
eeallons.' The word ai (ili, heart, is 
used in Bccordorce with the popular 
1 people, timl the 



lofih 



11. The la 



\dhi) 



I Uhro 



eovirlng. Tliese three te 
import in (liis conneiion the three ex- 
terior sets of curtains. Compare Nolo 
£x. 26. 1, where this sense of 'lubci- 
nacle' and ' tent' is confirmed. 

18. The pins HI Ike tabtrnacle, &o 
Tliese were not particularly meuticned 
before, though we hare previously giten 
a cut ofihem under cli.37. 10. Joseplius 
says tliut to ecery board of the labei- 
naclc, and to every pillar of the court, 
there were ropes or cords fuiilcned at 
Ihe lop, having the other end secured 

good distance off wus driven into the 
ground up to the liea<I, a cuhlt deep Ii 
was a nail or pin of this description 
which Jael drove into the temples ol 
Sisera. See tfolc on Judg. 4. 31. 

30, 91. And all Ibf congregation — de- 
parted, &c. Having had the will oi 
God now fully cxphtined lo them, ihej 
proceed deliberalcly to act in accorA 
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23 And iliey came, both men and 
women, as many as were willing- 
heaned, and brought bracelets, and 
ear-rings, and rings, and tablets, alt 
'ewels of gold ; and every man 
that offered, offered aa offering of 
gold unLo the Lord. 



23 And "every man with wtiom 
was found blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and fine linetj, and goals' 
/lair, and red skins of rams, and 
badgers' skins, brought them. 



They n 



tenle, hut only to return -u^in n-ith 
tbeir oSerings in llicir bands. Tbty 

compare llie reijiiiiilions of their lead- 
er, and 'see if tliese things were so,' 
hut Ilia commands they regarded as im- 
petotiue and ultimate, and would not 
allow their zeal lo cool before obeying 
them. There was no doubt, in view of 
their recent trsnsgretaion, the working 
of a spirit very much akin lo that 
awakened by the aposlle anil descrihed 

church; 'For behoW this self-BOme 
thing, that ye sorrowed after a godly 
Eorl, what carefulness it wrought in 
yoii, yea, what clearing of yourselves, 
yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, 
yea, wlial vehement desire, yea, what 
zeal, yea, what revenge ! In all things 
ye have a]iprovcd yoi 



evil ought t 



' idea of ha 
operate : 



pond. ^ Every one vhosi licarl 

slirrtd him up. Heb. -oi IHM lO 
eshir Tiemil libbo, vkoie heait Ilflec 
kim up. Chal. ' Whose heart n as spon 

raisied to a free and cheerful promp 
tiludo ; and such undnubledly was lh( 

We do not consider the language as in. 
i™ded lo bear invidiously upou Eoin< 
mplying that ihny wore not Ihu! 



her:,l ; it 
: nil or a 






hensive estimate of il 
22. And Ihty cam 
xt-omtn. Heb. ft''S33" 
aBOshim ai hanaasKii 
Di'er and obovt, in addition lo, ilie wo- 
men i a peculiar phraseology, which 
implies, uccardlng to the Jewish critic 
Abralianel, that the women came first 
and presented their offerings, and were 
then fullowed by the men. This sense 
is approved by Carlwright, one of the 

from Rabbinical sources. P7or has the 
prompt and forward obedience of wo- 
man ever belied this character in any 

age of Ihe world. if And braugM 

bracelels, and far-rings, &c. Their of- 
ferings were various according lo their 
various possessions. They sboH- them- 
selves, if any thing, more forward to 
give to the service of God Ihan they 
had before been to contribute to Ihe 
fabrication of the golden calf. Thero 
we read of tar-ring' only having been 
offered, but here of all binds of precious 
articles, as if nothing was too good or 

ofRod. Indeed it would seem from (ha 
final clause of v. S2, thai (he spirit of 
the offerers was so acceptable in the 
sight of t^od that he regarded every of. 
ver il was, as an offering 
of gold. Even the goals' hair and 
■ ' ■ high a value 



aecm from 1 



1 they o 
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24 Everyone ihat did offer an of- 
fering of silver and brass brought 
the Lord's offering: andever^'man 
wiih whom was found shiiiim- 
wood for any work of tlie service, 
brought it. 

25 And all the women that were 
w wise-hearted did spin with their 
hands, and brought that which 
they had ^r'lii, 'jolh of blue, and 
of purple, and of scarlet, and of 
fine linen. 

26 And all the women whose 
heart stirred ihem up in wisdom 
spun goals' hair. 



"Virgil, wliith was a necklace (brinccl 
nf gems or precious stones, resembling 
btrrics. Such Irinhets are still worn hy 

kindofsupporlinggirdlewornbylhewo. 
men round tile bosom. The Erlilor of the 
Pictorial Bibl«, on the other hnnil, sup- 
poses it to have be"!! an ornamented 
hoop ot 6anil surrounding the head. 
His plates represent su< 
among the articles of Egyptiai 






■■ Pfob 



ably a part of the spoils obtained from 

the Egyptians. IT £vtry man Hint 

offertd, Heb, e\-<^n hiniph, Uat uvcfd; 
from the circumstance of iheir obla- 
lions being ktactd up and tfaced wlieii 
offered to the Lord ; consequently call- 
ed, Ei. 38. 24, ' a wave-offering,' 

as. And alt the u-omen that u-ert trite- 
htarttd, be. The scnfe in which 'wis- 
dom' is predicated of all these various 
arts and haDdicrafls has been otrendy 
eip)amed above nn v. 10. Ht 






s forw 



The 



US. [B. C. 14!)1 

27 And 'the rulers brought onys 
tones, and stones to be set, for the 
epiiod, and for the breast-plate ; 
'28 And J spice, and oil for the 
jght, and for the anointint,' oil, 
itid for the sweet incense. 
£9 The children of Israel brought 
a X willing offering unto the LotD, 
every man and woman, whose 
heart made them willing to bring, 
for all manner of work which the 
Loud hud commanded to be made 
by the hand of Moses. 

:iO II And Moses said unto the 
children of Israel, See, » the Lord 



iments, but vent immfdialely to 
'k by spinnin*; and weaving to fabri- 
; such articles of tapestry as iiere 
ded fur the labernaele. As all nre 
■rested in the worship of Gnd, so nil 
should hear a part in it. The well- 
ing and happiness ofwnman is in a 
special manner vitally invoked in the 
?ncc and maintenance of religions 
utinns, anii vhy should she not be 
9 In promoting them! So in the 
early history of the church, the Chris- 
tian labemack, ihfte were 'women 
which labored in the gospel,' Phil. 4. 3, 
and or whom Paul again says, Rom. IS. 
1!, that they ' labored in the Lord.' 

29. The childrtn o/ Israel brovghl a 
irilling offering, etfrsr man and mt- 
man, &c. Heb. n3-i3 nidabi<h, a fret- 
Kill sift- Ttie same word is rendered 
in V, 3, of the ensuing chapter, ' free- 
offering.' No other impulse was needed 
than the generous promptings of their 
own bosoms to diow froin them the 
most liberal donalions to the good work 
in hand. Even the maidens, who are 

now readily ilivrsteil themselves of 
their bracrleis, pendants, and Jewell 

contribution, as if more anjiious for the 
beautifying of the lanrUary than the 
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nath called by name Bezaleel, llie 
son of Uri, the son of Hur, of tlie 
tribe of Judah; 

31 And he hath filled him wiih 
the spicii of God, in wisdom, in 
undersionding, and in knowledge, ' 
and in all manner of workman- 

32 And 10 devise curious works, 
lo work in gold, and in silver, and ' 

33 And in the cutting of stones, 
10 set Ikem, and in carvins; of 
wood, 10 make any manner of cun- 
ning work. 

34 And he haih put in liis beart 
that he may leach, both he, and 
i-Aholiab, the son of Abisamaeh, 
of the tribe of Dan. 



decoration of ihcir o«ii persons. Oiia 
cpiril seems to liava pervaded the nhnle 
people. Whatever ony one possessed 
Ihat could be ojiplied lo the ]irnjected 
fctmcture, he instantly wrote upon it 
'Corkiii,' and deiiieated it to llie ser- 
vice or Coit. K.ith iloubllets thought 
him.'^cir rich, not in proportion to what 
he retained for his own ii.?e, 6«1 to the 
supplies he was able to contribute. In 
this way Ihe genuine influence of the 
gospel always operalea. Its converts 
in every age are represented as coming 
unio God, ' their gotd and their silver 
with them.' However dear may have 
been their earthly treasures to their 
hearts, yet the love of Christ will re- 
lai tlieir tenacious grasp upon Ihem, 
and ihey will be wiiling, at the call of 
with that which they most 
em it a privilege lo give 
jp their all to him who has bowght them 
with his blood. How little is to be lost 
by a. liberal policy and how heartily we 
are to adopt it, is clearly taught in the 
words of Paul, S Cor. 9. 6, 7, 'Bui this 
I say, he wliieli soweih sparingly, shall 
reap also sparingly ; and he which sow- 
tlh hountiluily, shall reap also boun- 



35 Them hath he 'tilled with 
wisdom of heart, to work all ma[> 
ner of woik, of the engraver, and 
of the cunning workman, and of 
the embruiderec, in blue, and in 
purple, in scarlet, and in fine linen, 
and of the weaver, even of them 
that do any work, and of those that 
deriio cutining' work. 

CHAPTER XXXVr. 
rrHEN wrought Bezalee! and 

J- Aholiah, and every ■ wise- 
hearted man, in whom the LosD 
Eul wisdom and understanding to 
now how to work all manner of 
work for the -iervice of ibe b sanc- 
tuary, according to all that the 
Loitn hnd commanded. 



duty, II 



tifully. Every man according as he 

not grudgingly, or of necessity: for God 
loreth a cheerful giver.' wlial might 
not be done for the honor of God and 
the welfare of man, if tl^is noble spirit 
everywhere prevailed, and men gave 
to the utmost of Iheir ability '. How 
easy would it be tt 



settled m 



istry, I. 



supply the wnnts of the poor, U 
the gospel lothe heathen, to administer 
instruction to the ignorant, consolation 
to the troubled, relief to the distressed ', 
Well may it shame the world and the 
church that a concern for trifles crowds 






tobjec 



m theii 



It their own petty inlercsts lake pre- 

terests of God and his kingdom • 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

I. Then UToaghl Btialtel and Aho- 

liab, and eviry Kise-htarlfl man, &e. 

I!eb. 3i tan hakcm IB, ti-ise of heart. 

Wherever this epithet occurs the reader 

though it should be met with in th« 
New Testanept, as 1 Cor 3, 10, 'Ab- 
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3 And Moses calteil Bezaleel aad 
Aholiab, and every wise-hearted 
man, in wliose heart the Lord tiad 
put wisdom, eiienevury one 'whose 
heart siirred him up to come unto 
the work to do it ; 

3 And they received of Moses all 
the offering which the children of 
Israel "ihad brought for (he work 
of the service of the sanctuary, to 
make it withal. And they brought 
yet unto liim free-offerings every 

4 And° all the wise men, that 
wrought al! the work of the sanc- 
tuary, came every man from his 
work which they made ; 



cording 


tn the grace of God whitli is 


given m 




liuiWer, 


1 have 


aid the foundatiol..' 


Slritlly 


Bpeokii. 


, a man may be rejil 


Ic villi 




and yel be a poor 


nificer ; 


and here 


perhaps a better versi 


n uould 




n' ingenious,' 'skiirul, 






m ; or ' wise-1 leaned' 


™v he 




dfot'wi5e.minded,'a! 






I 



r of «- 



r stitl, I 



genuity ; but of love, haired, pride, 
revenge, and other similar passions ; 

wisdom, properly so called, but ptu- 
Oence, foresight, genius, contrivance, 
invention, and other kindred faculties. 
Our previous eiplajiations, however, on 
the scriptural eense of this epithel have 
been too full to leave the reader under 
any mistake as to lis meaning. 

a. And Motts called, !ic. Itaihcr, 
'For Moses hai called ,"■ according lo 

3. Aad they received rrf Mosts all the 
»fering, lie. Heb. tlKlTinri ;3 kol 
. Anltcrumah, all the heat-iiig, or hem-e- 

cjfiitig. IT A«d Ihey brought yit 

ttnio kirn fret-offerings every wornins- 
Heb. -Ipa -Ipa bofier boker, morning, 
morning. They kepi il up from day to 
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5 li And they spake unto Moses, 
saying, « The people bring much 
more than enough for the service 
of the wofk which the Lord com- 
manded to make. 

6 And Moses gave command 
ment, and they caused it lo be pro 
claimed throuijhout the camp, say 
ing. Let neither man nor woman 
make any more work fur the offer- 
ing of the sanctuary. So the peo- 
ple were restrained from bringing. 

7 For the stuff they had was 
sufficient I'ur alt lh« work to make 
it, and loo mucli. 



day, and hnw long they would have 

tell. But we are not left merely to ad- 
mire their conduct. 'We should always 
make il our morning's work lo bring 
our offering unto the Lord, even the 
spiritual olTerlngs of prayer und praise, 
and a broken heart surrendered entirely 
(a God. This is that vhich the duly 
of every day requires. God's compas- 



every n 



■iimg, B 



hould our offering 


s be, our free offer 


ngs; God's grace 


o us is free, and so 


hould our dnty to 


lim be.' Henry. 


4—7. And alt tl 




eery «>an from A 


iS uYirfr, &c. Tho 



oiied w 



evident- 



ly ihe artifict; 

charge of the dilferent departmeiiis ol 
le work. Although their several insks 
ere not yel compleled, yet from tho 
■St jodgmenl they could form of the 
nount of materials requisite, ihcy did 
It hcsitale to assure Moses that tho 
pply exceeded tlie demoud. This re. 
irt was alike creditable to the artists 
Ld to llie people. It showed con- 
usivcly ihc ciemplary honesty of the 
rmer. Had ihey been governed by 
ly thing but the rtrictest principles 

of integrity, Ihey would scarcely have 
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8 1! f And ei ery wise-hearted nian 
dmurig tlicia that wrouglii Uie 
work of llie labemacle made Ion 



failffd 10 seize Ilie opportunity of en- 
riching Ihsmsiilves hy appropriating the 
overplus of the offerings to their on'ii 
use Bs perquisites of their place. When 
we Goasider that it was impossible 
lo determine borcrehanil precisely how 
large an amount of materiaU n-ould he 
Deceasary for any particular province 
of the work, and how desirous most 
inea are of having the handling and the 
discretionary control of precious things, 
though they may not actually use ihem, 

inlerestedness and probity that was now 
exhibited. With every tliiag lo favor 

thought for a moment of tatning the 
public liberality to their private ad- 
vanioge. On the contrary, they deter- 
mine to cut thprnsalves olf from a lia- 
bility to (pinptiitioa by declining to re- 






a for. 



Lcly issued his command ii 

ease. Here agaia it is i 
lo conceive a more emjiha 
V than this to the profuse gi 



jiigly upr 
imiiiedia 
proclsmi 
fihouM cease, ncro 

erosity of the people, ' Lei neither 
ma:; nor wnman make any more work 
for 1 he offering of the sani'tuary ',' Mo- 
ses might well adopt the language of 
Paul res|)ecling tha cimrchcs of " 
donia; 'Their drep poverty all. 
unto the richea of their liberality. For 
10 their power, I bear record, yea, sad 
beyond iheir power, they were willing 
of themselves ; praying us with mucli 
rntreaty that we would receive the 
Cii^.' It wonld almost t^eern that they 
had heard 'the words of the Lord Jesus, 



I, It is 



■e blesi 



Ihan to receive.' Alas, are wc not cull- 
Btrained to acknowledge that this con- 



curtains of fine twined linen, and 
blue, and purple, and scarlet : viilh 
clierabims of cunning work made 
he tbem. 

that 01 the great mass of Ihe Christian 
world! Instead of giving ' too much,' 
where do Ihey ever give enough ? And 
where do we now Gad men acting so 
fully oa the tmlunforj principle! How 






prO].oi 



igs of Ciiristia 
they must be «nt fo 






ought l< 
■ of thii 



agencies must 
be emplo)-ed, which of themselves ab- 
sorb a considerable portion of the funds 
raised. Collectors must go from house 

proae is the worldly heart to evasion, 
that many will consider it a good ei- 
cnse for not giving to a well-known 
obj'ocl ol' bcnevoltnce, if they can sny, 
Ihey hart not been called on! Ah, how 
dilforent from the fulUouled and spon- 
taneous promptings of the Israelitish 
donors on this oceasioa ! They needed 
simply to have a want slated, and then 
without wailing for dnty to be incul- 
cated, appeals ai^d, a precise amount 
ibcd, or n messrnger sent, they 



c the c: 



■s of il 



them in without Glint 
checked by a public proclamali 
Roil be praised, however, Ihat 
spirit is not entirely lacking in 
church at this day. Some there 
only requira Ihe slightest si^ 



ing to the up-building of his kingdom 
on the earth. Their record is on high. 

V Make any taort leork. That is 

collect, accumulate, make ready aaf 
more materials to work with. See thii 
sense of ihe word ' make' illustrated in 
llie Note on Gen. 12. 5. 
8 — 38, Made tta curlnint of Jint 
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9 'I he length of one cunain 
twenty and ei^'hi cubits, and the 
breadth of one curtain four cubits: 
the curtains were ail of une siz 

10 And he coupled the five 
lams one unto anotlter; and the 
ol/ier five curtains he coupled o 
unto another. 

11 And he made loops of blue 
the edge of one curtain from the 
selvedge in ilie coupling: likewise 
he made in the utierniust side of 
another curtain, in the coupling of 
the second. 

13 e Fifty loops made he in i 
curtail!, and filly loops made hi 
the edge of the curtain which i 
in the coupling of ilie second: (he 
loops held one cvrtairt to another. 

13 And he made fifty taclies of 
gold, and coupled the curtains one 
unto tinollier with the laches. So 
I'.t became one tabernacle. 

14 ^i i>Atid he made curtains of 
goats' hair for the lent over '' 
tabernacle : eleven curtains 

15 The length of one curtain 
thirty cubits, and four cubits 
the Drcadlh of one curtain: 
eleven curtains 'vere of one siz 

16 And he coupled tivc curt 
by lliemselves, and six curtains by 
themselves. 

17 And he made fifty loops upon 
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the uticiiiio^ edge of the curtail) 
in the uuuphnir, and fifty loops 
made be upon the edge of tlie cur- 
tain which coupled the second. 

18 And he made fifty laches of 
brass to couple the lent together, 
that it might be one. 

1!J 1 And he made a covering for 
liie tent of rams' skins dyed red, 
and a covering of badgers' skins 
above Ihat. 

SiO UkAnd he made boards for 
the tabernacle of shittim-wood, 
standing up. 

21 The length of a board i..« ten 
cubits, and the breadth of a board 
one cubit and a half. 

S3 One board had two tenons, 
equally distant one from inoihcr' 
thus did 1 e ke f 11 1 boa ds 
of the tabe n cl 

23 And he n de I oa ds fo he 
tabernacle e j b a d f he 
south side sou I wa d 

24 And f o ke of s 1 1 e 
made unde h wen ) ) Is 
two sockets u d one b d f 
Ins ttio e ons d wo o k s 
under ano 1 bo d fo I o 

_o And f tl e o her .idc of ihe 
lahernicle vhidi is toward the 
north corner lie made twenty 

^b And their forty sockets ol 



any ihmg in the sequel of this chiiji 
but what has been mentiuned and Tulty 
commented OH in pre cediiis Notes. Both 
this und the renininint; chapters of Ihe 
book are little mure ihan a bare re- 
pcliiicD of tbe conlenls of Ihe previous 
ehaplers from ch. 25th lo 31it inclusive. 
We shall find notliing lo surprise or 



if n 



fUling lo the letter, and u'illi the most 
strnpulons exactness, every jot and lilllo 
" ■ word of God. Of this the nat- 
before us aflurds so striking an 
ce, that it may well stand as a 
grand and paramount tlluslratioa of a 
_ rincijjle. Indeed it may be 
said, that the whole mass of Scripture 
i chiefly iif iwn corresponding 
iz,, preftpl and txample; on the 

lo to MEJ] the divine uill, and 
ither, the example of those who 
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, IWJ sockei3 under one 
loard.and iwo sockets under an- 
Dllier board. 

37 And for the sides of the lab- 
srnacle westward he made six 
boards. 

sS And IWO hoards made he for 
tlie corners of the tabernacle in ilie 

§9 And ihey were coupled be- 
neath, and coupled together at the 
head thereof, to one ring : thus hi 
did to both of ihem in both the 
comers, 

SO And there were eight boards ; 
and their sockets loeie sixteen sock- 
ets of silver, under every board two 

31 IT And he made ibars o/sbit- 
tim-wood; five for the boards of 
the one side of the tabernacle, 

32 And five bars for tiie boards 
of the other side of the tabernacle, 
and five bars for the boards of the 
tabernacle for the sides westward. 

33 And he made the laiddle ._._ 
to shoot through the hoards from 
the one end to the other. 

34 And he overlaid the board? 



with gold, end made their rings of 
gold to he jilaces for the bars, and 
overlaid with bars of gold, 

3j ^And he made ma vail of 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twined linen : \mth cherubiiok 
made he it of cunning work. 

3G And he made ihereunio four 
pillars of shittim-itoorf, and over- 
laid ihem with goldr their hooks 
wnre o/gold ; and he cast for them 
four sueltets of silver. 

37 If And he made a "hanging 
for the labernade-door of blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine twined 
linen, of needle-work; 

38 And the five pillars of it, with 
iheir hooks: and he overlaid their 
chiipiters and their fillets with 
guliJ : but iheir five sockets were 
0/ brass. 

ClIATER XXXVII. 
\ KD Jiezaieel made »tKe ark 
^ of shinim-wood: two cubits 
ami a halfirns the length of il, and 
a cubit and a half the breadth of 
it, and a cubit and a half the height 
of it: 



have actuiilly fulfilled ii. Tlie com- 


tliat requires addilioual ejposilion. We 


parison uf Itie two cannot hut be a.!- 


have already considered its varions 


monimty to us, that in all Itiings we 


items in minute detail in our remarits 


arc to wcrk for God aiconlins to the 


upon the previous cliapters. Tlie eietu- 


pattern slio^vn to us. !n all nur ion- 


litm of each particular part, in ejact 


duct, (vhcther it be in the v-orld's estim- 




ntion a great matter or a smnll, it is 


punctiliously recited, not only for th« 


of the first imporlanee thai there be 


general reason mentioned above, but 


heillicr a nail nor a jiin, a loop nor a 


also to intimate with wlinl serious and 


hook, otherwise ihan Rod has com- 


jirofound consideration the form, fur- 


manded. To do his will makes erery 


niture, uses, and typical design of this 


matter great. Nothing can be a trifle 


remarkable structure deserved to be 


that promotes his glory. 'Blessed is 


studied. We can scarcely suppose that 


that servant whom his Lord when he 


so much space would have been allotted 


comelh shall find so ifain^' as he hatli 


to it, h-id it not been intended to shadow 


trdered. 


fiirlh some of the central mysteries of 




redemption. What these were we have 
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endeavored partially to unfold in out 


There is lilde in the present chapter 


previous annotations. How fsr tb«r 
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2 And he overlaid it wit!i pure 
gold within and witliout, aoii i) 
a crowB of gold to it round al> 

3 And he cast for il four rin: 
gold, to be set by the four coi 






I understood by Mos 
raiies, it is not easy 
IS the Aaet nraamen 



by the common peop1?, but only by Ihc 
priests, nnd as the Scriptures were in- 
tended for the people al Urge, we can 
see It peculiar propriety in the verhnl 

In the same manner, many of ibe events 
in the life of Chtisl are in Ibe New 
Testament related by two, and three, 
nod some by four of the Evangelists, 
for the sami 



For the ensuii 
point of antiqua 
drawn upon the 
lorial Bible. 

2. He overlai 



ended n 



witk pure gold. 



'The qi 



Heb. nSB (2'ppi 
arises whether hero and elsewhere gild- 
ing, or aclual overlaying with plales of 
metal, is intended. It is observable 
thai the word 'gilding' never occurs in 
oor translation, but ' overlaying' often ; 
and yel there is no reason to question 
thai the Hebrews were at some lime or 
other acquainted with gildiuf , and it is 

cases where the word HES Itaphah oc- 
curs it means only overlaid with plates 

questioned, sines the Seplui^inl reiitlets 

lowed in Ibis hy Ihe Vulgate. Modern 
translators have, however, generally 
adopted Ihe ambiguous expresiiiDn, ' to 
overlay;' yet one of them, Miehae lis, 

the hoards of the tabernacle. When 



o the Seriplural notice 
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of it : even two rin^s upon the one 
side of it, and two rings upon the 
oiher side of i(. 

4 Anil lie made staves of shitiiin- 
wood, and overlaid them wLili gold. 



sutijee 



The professoi 



■liich gild 



s reply, 



overlaying are menlioned. They arn, 
in tile works of the tabernacle: — the 
ark, which was covered with gold within 
and without, and also the slaves which 
belonged to it — the table of ^hew-bread, 
wiili its slaves — the allar of burnt in- 
cense— the boards which fomied the 
sides and the west end of the taberna- 
cle; these were forly-eighl in number, 
each having a surface of about forty- 
three feel nnd n half: besides which, 
there were llie five bars on each side, 
which bound the < 



e pillar: 



It Ihe e: 



also overlaid w 
mon's temple, the parts overlaid with 
gold were>~lhe whole inside of Die 
house (1 Kings, 6. SI, 33; : Ihe altar ol 
incense (ver-SD-^SS): the wooden cher- 
ubim, above Bcvenleen feel in height 
(ver.SS): the floor (ver. 30): ibedoors 

so that the covering gold accurately ei- 
hibited the figures of Ihe carved work 
(ver. 32—35). 'Now,' proceeds Ihe 
professor, ■ the question is, whether all 
these wore gill, or covered, or overlaid 
plates of gold. 









professedly discussed, and therefore I 
submit the following remarks lo your 
consideration: The expression continu- 
ally used for overlaying is nCSlsaphai, 
the original meaning of which in the 
Arabic, KM Uapha, clear 



dill U 



The significu 



lion therefore ys, lo moke elear 
bright; but, as ia commonly ilie case, 
nothing decisive can be oliialned frnm 
this etymology, for it is equally appli- 
cable 10 gilding as lo overlaying with 
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5 And he put the slaves into the 
rings by the sides of the ark, lo bear 
the ark. 

G 1[ And he made tlie i" mercy- 
seat of pure gold : two cubits and 
a half uw the Icnglli thereor, mid 
one cubit and a half the breadth 
thereof. 

7 And he made iwu cherubims 
of gold, beaten out of one piece 
made he them, un the two ends of 
the mercy-seat; 

S One cherub on the end on this 
side, and auoilier cherub on the 
other end on that side; out of liie 
mercy-seat made he the cherubims 
on the tivo ends thereof. 

9 And the cherubims spread out 
their wings on high, and covered 
with their wings over the mercy- 
seat, with their faces one lo an- 
otlier ; even to the mercy-sea I- ward 
were the faces of the cherubims. 

10 H And he made « ihe table of 
shiitim wood : two cubits wai the 
length thereof, and a cubit the 
breadth thereof, and a cubit and a 
half Ihe height thereof; 



II And he overlaid it with pure 
gold, End made thereunto a crown 
of gold round about. 

lii Also he made thereunto a 
border of an hand-breailih round 
about; and made a crown of gold 
fur the border thereof round about. 

13 And he cast for itfour rings of 
gold, and put Ehe rings upon the 
four corners that Kere in the four 
feet thereof. 

14 Over against the border were 
the rings, the places for the slaves 
to bear ihe table. 

15 And he made the slaves of 
sliiiiim-wood, and ovetlnid ihem 
wiih gold, lo bear the lable. 

16 And he made the vessels 
which xoere upou ihe lable, his 
'■dishes, and his spoons, and his 
bowls, and his covers to cover 
wiihal, o/pure gold. 

17 H And he made the • candie- 
siick ([/"pure gold; o/ beaten work 
made he ihe candlestick ; his 
shafi, and his branch, his bowls, 
his knops, and his flowers were of 
(he same : 



gold.' -In some folloividg observali< 
IhD professor omits to avail himself of 
Ihe imporlHiit corroboration of his ou>D 
tiew (ihat Ihe word translaled ' to over- 
lay' meiuia only ' lo render bright'), 
which is afforded by the fiicl, lliul when 
overlaying is undoubtedly inienJed, as 
in overlaying the Hilar of hurnl-offering 
with plates of copper, quile nnoilicr 
word is nsed, T!^m nehoihilh, lliun 
that which refers lo ihe cofering of ilie 
wood- work wi I h gold. Uponlhewhoie, 
Tychsen conctides, from a comparison 
of the different passnses, Ihal gilding 

laying wilh plates of inelal. He con- 
siders that Ihe drying of Ihe wood, mid 
s of gold, " ■ " ■ 



:, floor 



rubbed oiT, o 



roiild soon bi 
le difitcuUy ii 



llie notion thai plaies of melal were 
employed ; but eiea adiniiling Ihal 
such plaies could be made suflicieally 
faBi 10 smooth surfaces of uood, ho 
doubts whether any plates, bowcuer 



exhib 



api)li. 



35. And, widi regard lo ihe pans of 
Ihe labemacle, had ihey been covered 
H'ilh ])lales of gold, would Ihey not 
have been too heavy for Iranspottalion, 
particularly a 






DulderE 



nt 



fie also slales his impression, Ihat iha 
Iwcnly-nine lalenls and odd shekels ot 
gold, could scarcely have been BufKcieni 
10 cover with plates nf gold all the ard 
cles above enumcratt'd after so many 
vCEseU and other things had baeo mad« 
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18 Aid SIX bracfhes going out of] 24 0/ a talent of pure gold made 
the sides thereof- three branches ! he il, and alt the vessels thereof 
of the candlestick out of the one I 25 1[ fAnd he made the incense- 
side thereof, and three branches of | altar of shiltim-wood : (he leno-ih 
ihe candlestick out of the uiher 'ofit hbs n cnhii, and (he iireadth 
side thereof: i of it a cubit ; ii ims lour-square ; 

the height of 



19 Three bowls mode after the 
fashion of almonds in one branch, 
a liQop and a flower ; and three 
bowls made like almonds in an- 
other branch, a kuop and a flower: 
so throughout the six branches go- 
ing out of the candlestick. 

20 And in the candleslicit a-srs 
four bowls made like almonds, his 
knops and his flowers ; 

31 Andaknopunder two branches 
of [he same.andaknop under 
branches of the same, and a knop 
under two branches of the same, 
according to the six branches go- 

ya Their knops and their branches 
were of (he same: all of il was one 
beaten work of pure gold. 

23 And he made his seven lamps, 
and his snuffers, and Lis snuff- 
dishes oypure gold. 

with ])ure gold. Upon ilie whole, Pro- 
fessor Tycliscn Ihinks thai the Hebrews 
understood both the arts of gilding and 
of overlaying with plates nf metal, and 
Itial we must be left to infer from anal- 
ogy and probability whith process of 
llie two was employed in pnrliculur 
cases. Some of these arguments seem 
to as to deserve great attention, and we 
have little hesitation in allowing Iheir 
application to the lemple of Solomon in 
the instances to which Professor Tyth- 
ten Bdrerls; and, although iviili some- 
what more hesitation, we may allo\¥ 
Ihal collateral considerations give some 
|irnbability 



e of the 

Sti And Jie overlaid it with pure 
gold, bvl/i the top of it, and the sides 
thereof round about, and the horns 
of it : also he made un(oit a crown 
of gold round about. 

21 And he made two rings of 
gold for it under the crown there- 
of, by the two comers of it, upon 
the two sides thereof, !o be places 
for the Slaves to bear it withal. 

as And he made the staves of 
shitiitii-wood and overlaid then' 
witJi gold. 

UQ li And he niade ethe holj 
anointing oil, and the pure incense 
of sweet spices, acourding to the 
work of the apmliectiry. 



<0 ditfere 



s the tabernacle. 






Bnl; lor Ibc ain'leui gold-beaters 
not ihc art of reducing [he gold-leaf 
ly thing like the tenuity which may 
be produced, and hence the anvient 
gilding H'js thick, durable, and rich, 
her is, that the art of gilding was 
ry higii antiquity in Egypt, ol. 
Ihougli il is of course impossible lo say 
at the art existed there previous to 
e eiodus ol'lhe Israelites. Herodotus 
enlious J^-|ilian statues ornamented 
itii gilding J and ha also mentions 
at he saw in the palace at Sais a cow 
of richly glided wood, which had been 
made, in times long niilerior to his own, 
by MycerinuB (the son of Cheops, the 
yram id- builder) lo enclose (he mum- 
my of his daughter. Even at this day 
* id traces of gilding on mummies 
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CHAPTER XXSVm. 

AND "he made ihe allar of 
bumt-offerineo/shittim-wooil: 
fi7e cubiis »ai the length thtreof. 
Olid five culjits the breadih thereof; 
xt was foiir-squnre ; and three cub- 
its the heiglil tbereuf. 
3 And be made tlie borns thereof 
on the four comers of it ; the horns 
thereof were of the same : and he 
orertaid it wiih br.iss. 

3 And he made all the vessels of 
the altar, the pots, and the sliovels, 
and the basons, and the flesli- 
hooks, and the lire-pans : all the 
vessels thereof made he o/hrass. 

4 And he made for the altar a 
brazen grateof net-work under the 



hefn gilt ii)l c 
intiquii 



(Sf. 



144.) 



'Kgyplia 



Ihinks, inileed, that gililing 
known to the Gteelis in ihe limo of 
Homer. We do not feel thai lli[s jio- 
silion is fairly e!ilab]i»hed by the iii- 
stanue he Hdduces ; and if it were so, 
it is ant only easy to conceive, but in 
ccnainly true, that the Egyptians had 
at thai time long been acquainted with 
iiiaiiy nns which mere not yet known 
la the Greeks. Gogael's instance is, 
that when the hciOr whicli Nestor was 
about to oSVr lo Minerva had, accotd- 

wilh gold, ihe process followed by the 
nporalot, who cnmc with anvil, ham- 
mer, and pincers, is evidently not Ihat 
of gilding, bul of overlaying with plates 



>e des Loi! 



p. 209.)' Pieloriat Bible. 

CHAPTER XXXVIIl. 
S. H( made the lacer of brass— of the 
tooking-glass/a of the voitita asaem- 
bling, kc. 'As Ihe laver was of hrnss 
or copper, i1 is evident Ihat the < look- 
ioDf-giasscs,' with which it u-as made, 

'mirror' thouH have been used in ihe 



.efeof beneath u 



othe 



5 And he cast four rings ior the 
four ends of the grale of brass, to 
fe pliiccsfur (he slaves. 

6 And he made the slaves of 
shiltiin-wood, and overlaid iheni 
with brass. 

7 And he put the stares into the 
rings on the sides of the altar, to 
bear it withal ; he made the altar 
hollow with boards. 

8 % And he made li the laver of 
brass, and the fool of il of brass, of 
the looking-glasses of the jpomert 
aesemhlinn, which nssenibted nt 
the door of the tabernacle of the 



l>lace of ' looking-BfoM,' in the vb 



all il 



with il 



ind V 



ff/osj. Thus Job (chap. 31. 18), 'Hast 
Ihnii wiih him spreud out the sky, 
which is strnng, and aa a molten took- 
ing-gla.1)!' and an apocryphal writer 
(Ecclus. 13. 11.) says, 'TliOD shall be 
unto him as if thou hadet wiped a 
loaking-glaaa, and thou shalt know tlint 
his mat hath not been aUngethcr wiped 
away.' In all these passages a metallic 
miiror is obvionsly intended. The wort! 
FMItt rnoroii , coniiidered to denote mil 
rora in the present leil, does not, how 
ever, any where else occur in Ihat sensp, 
and Dr. Roolhroyd, taking it in its roost 






rsihe 



that the laver was made under the in. 
apectioti of the women, not uitn Iheir 

io involve greater difiicu'llics then (hose 
which it is desit;ned to obvinle. The 
common translalion is perfectly con- 
sislenl uilh Ihe context, and wilh the 
early history of mirrors; besides which, 
all Ihe ancient versions, as well as the 
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was sn comparalivcly small, as lo haie 
been exli«usl«d in the other works fnr 
ihe [ahemacle, or else that the niirrnrs 
of the women were purticularly reqtiired 



of ii: 



tal. 



d at the tabernacle are especiHlly 
mentioned, it is not improbable that 
ihey followed the example oflheEgyp- 

tliein wh^n they went to the temples. 
Moses may hate required them for the 
laver, in order to put a stop to a prautice 
of which he did not approve, 

'Artificial mirrors seem to have been 
made as soon as men began to exercise 
their ingenuiiy on metuls nnd stones. 
Every solid body capable of [eceiving a 
polish would be more or less suitable 
for this purpose ; hence tlie earliest mir- 
rors of which WB possess any infornia- 
lion were of metal. Stone mirrors nre 
also noticed very early ; but as such 

gree equal to ibose of polished metal, 
tliey are rarely mentioned by ancient 
authors, and then teem to lie chiefly 
used for purposes of ornament, being 
polished slobs or panels fiied in (he 
walls of wainscoted apartments. For 
this purpose the Ronians preferred what 
Flioy calls tlie obsidian stone, which 
Beckmann identifies with the species 
of vitrified lava now culled Icelandic 
agate. Plane, concave, and conrex mir- 
rors of II similar substance were in use 
among Ihe Americans wlien ike Span- 
iards came among them ; and they had 
also others made with n mineral called 
Ihe Inca's stone, which seems lo have 
been u compact marcasite or pyrites, 
susceptible of a line polish, anil cal- 
culated to form mirrors apparently su- 
perior lo any of stone which the ancient 
nations of Europe and Asia seem to 
have possessed. The Americans had 
also mirrors of silier, copper, and brass. 
When men began to worlt melsls, it 
must soon have been discovered that 
the hardest white metals reflected more 



culaleil for the pnrpose ; but Beekmonn 
Eoys that he can discover no indicalioni 
tli:it steel mirrors nei-e in use among 
them; and he thinks that its liability 

ed, prevented this otherwise desirabla 
metal from being employed for the pur- 
pose. We rather differ from him in this 
particular. The mention otruat in Ihe 
above quotation from Ihe Apocrypha 

view was of steel ; and although it be 
true that the Greeks and Romans did 
not use such mirrors, it does not follow 
that they were not employed in the 
East, where, in most parts, the dryness 
of the atmosphere exposes polished 
steel to the least possible danger from 
rust. In fact steel mirrors, although 
in some degree superseded by louking- 
elusses, conlinne to be extensively used 
the Euet. ADer steel, in cligiUHty 



sike. 



■e fiud 



eially mentioned among tlie Greelte and 
Romans. ' In the Roman code of lavs,' 
suys Beckmann, ' when sitrer plate is 
mentioned, under the heads of heirship 
and succession by propinquity, silver 
mirrors ate rarely omitted ; and Fliny, 
Seneca, and other writers, who inveigh 
against luiury, tell us, ridiculing the 
extravagance of that age, that every 

silver mirror. These polished silver 
plates may however have ticen very 
slight, for all the ancient mirrors pre- 
served in coll«ctlnns, which I have seen, 
are only covered with a Ihin coat of 
that expensive melal.' There was also 
in use for ihe same purpose a mixture 
of copper and tin, producing a while 
metal which would seem to have been 
better adapted for mirrors than silver, 
altliough,on Fome account or oihpr, iI 

pose. One reason probably wis, tha 
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this metal w 



liabl. 



be freqiienlly brightened before being 
imecl. Hence il aeeins thai a sponge 
wiiti pounded puinive-^tone was gene- 
rally Eu^pcnded near Ills sncient mir- 
rors. Mirrors of copper, bmss, and 
gcild, do not appear lo liave been much 
in use afler the superior tilnesa of silvfr 



CHAPTER XXXVin. 
superseded 



fiit fioi 



e of metal, which 1 



doing that; 









ihsy were, they nevi 
With the eiceplion ol thiB notice in 
Pliny, there is no trace of glass mirrors 
till the the thirteenth century, after 
which Ihey are spoken of in the clear 
est manner, and cuntmued to be men- 
lioned in every century, and at last 



11 that copper and brass were soones 
applied to this purpose, and doabtiesi 
continued to be uiied by th 



elTord 9 



red II 



le nf metallic min 
Europe, almost entirely cunSiicd (0 re- 
flecting telescopes. I'he mode of com- 
pounding (he raotals of wliich these mir- 

proper ionn, is an art i.f great nicely. 

There is some diHiculiy in determi 

ingwhcn glass mirrors were invenle 

Fliny alludes to attempts made at Sidi 









opiea 



.If) 



■ tinn. — On the history of mirrors, see 
I fiiriber in Becktnaun's ' Mist, oflnven- 
! tions,' Tol. iii. See also Gogitet, 'Uri- 
, g ne des L s l p 371 Ila ner 



) 
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9 It And Ik made ' tlie court ; on 
Ii sidi souiliward ihe hang- 



tlie: 



/s of the c.iurt uere of fin 
ned linen, a hundred cuDils: 

10 Their pillarsiuerc twent; , 
llieir brazen sockets twenty; the 
hooks of the pillars, and their fil- 
lets, irere of silver. 

11 And for tim north side, the 
hangings mere an hundred cubits, 
their pillars uere twenty, and their 
sockets of brass twenty : the liooks 
of the pillars, and their fillets, of 

12 And for the west side iccre 
hangings of fifty cubits, their pil- 
.ars ten, and iheir sockeis ten ; 
the hooks of the pillars, and ihcir 
fillets, 0/ silver. 

T AstenMing. H«!i. riS32 Izuievlk 
luaemliling in troops. Tim Ileb. word 
here renijercd ' assembling' is pro[)Crl)- 
a military term applied to Ihe orderly 
maiUriiig or marskalling of an army. 
The verb from which it is <l';rived, s;:S 
Izaia, liae the sigdiltcatian of uurring 
or going fartk upon a tailitary expc- 
dllion, and the correspoiiiling Eiibstiui- 
tive is for the most part renilercil 'host,' 
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13 And for the east side eastward 
fifty cubits. 

14 The hangings of the one side 
of the sste were fifteen cubits ; 
their pillars three and iheic sock- 
ets three. 

\b And for ihe other side of the 
couri-gale, on this hand and that 
hand, vera hangings of fifteen cu- 
bits; iheir pillars three, and Iheir 
sockets three. 

IC AJI the hangings of the court 
round about were of fine twined 

17 And the sockeis for the pillars 
u'cre oj brass; the hooks of ihe 
pillars, and their fillets, of silve 



Bui as the r^gu'arily 
marked the seriices ol the sanctuarj 
resembled those which prevail in a well, 
disciplinfd Bimy, one party snocecding 
and riOieiing another in the diBehargf 
or their appropriate duties, the lerni 
length applied to the orderlj 



hivh 



the n'prshi|) of Bod, as may be sec 
froni Ihe fnllowin; passages ; Num. ' 
S3, 'Atl that enter in io perform tl\ 
itrviet (vaS lOSb lllzbo txaha, la va 
Ihe aarfare ;) i. e. perform Ihe serviu 
to do Ihe vurk of the labeniacle ; f!i 

'From nventy atid five years old and ej| 
ward tliey nill go iii to unit v/ioa l.'i 
iirvice (KSB KTSb tUxbo txaba, to a-a 



the court icere filleted with silver. 

the warfare) of Ihe taliernacle.' So 
with probably a like sense Paul says 
to Timiithy, 'llial thou mighlest u-or a 

]ihrase to signify Ihc service of G.id. 
In the present instance accordingly v/e 
suppose the word is applied to cerlain 
women of the congregation who had 
devoted themselves, from the p^omp^ 
ings of a peculiar sjiiril of piely, to va- 
riiiHs functions pertaining to the taber- 
nacle service, for the same ora similar 
reason to lliat for which the term is ap- 
plied to men when busieil in Ihe like 
employment. In strict parallelism wilh 
this we find ilie word occurring 1 Sam. 
a. 22. 'And how they lay wilh Ihe 
women thai aesembled (n»3Sn ftofi- 
txobeotk) at Ihe door of the eongrega- 

fcmalo ministers for pious purposes. 
So it is said ofAiina, the prophetess, 
Luke 2, 26, that she 'departed not from 
ihe temple, but served God wilh fast- 
ings and prayers night and day.' With 
this mode nf inter riretation— the assem- 
Uiug for purposes of piotts ministry — 
several of ihn ancient ver.ions striking, 
ly accord. Thus. Ihe Chal. 'Of ihe mir. 



<y Google 
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18 And the hanging; for the gale 
of iIju cuuri KMj needle-work, nf 
blue, nud purple, and scarlei, and 
fine twined linen : and iweatycubiis 
was the length, and (lie height in i 
the breadih icot five cubiis answer- ' 
able lu ibe hangings of thecourt. j 

19 And their pillars tBere four, ■ 
and their sockets of brass four; 
their hooks q/" silver, and the over- j 
laving of iheir chapiters and their < 
fillets 0/ silver. ! 

^0 And all the ^ pins of the taber- | 
naclij, and of the cuurt round about, 
tuere 0/ brass. 1 

21 1 This is the sum of the tab- ' 
emacle, even of e the tabernacle of , 
testimonv, as it was counted, nc- J 
cording to the cummuiidment ofi 
Moses, for the service of the Le- 
TJtes, f by the hand of Ilhamar, son ! 
to Aarou the priest. 



2i And sEezaleel the son of Uri, 
the son of Hor, of the tribe of 
Judah, made all that the Lord 
commanded Moses. 

2.1 And with him ujos Aholiab, 
son of Aliisamach, of the iribe ot 
Dan, an engraver, aud a cunning 
woikman, and an embroiderer in 
blue, and in purple, and in scarlet, 
and tine linen. 

24 Ail the gold that was occupied 
for the work in all the work of ihe 
holy place, even the gold of the 
ofleriiig, was twenty and nine lal- 
enls, and seven hundred and thirty 
shekels after h [he shekel of the 



rors of ihe nniiieii wliii:h cuino (d pray 
at llie dour of llie labernaele.' Gr. 'Of 
thfi women that /ajl«d,«hich/a»(«ii al 
tlie diior of Ihe tahi^rDacte orwilneKS.' 
Fiatiaf it here specified becaii&e it uas 
a nsual accompaniment or praying. 
Tai«. Jnn, 'OF the brnaen mirrnrs of 
modest wunicn, who, when they came 
In pray in tlie |inrtal nf the (abetniLcle 
ilouil by their hea^e-olTering, and offer- 
ed ptuiaes and made conroasions.' 

18. T/ic Ae/g/if in the breadth imj 
Hci cubits. The phrase is Hebraic,de- 
noliiig Ihe height of the limiting of Lbs 
gale, which was five cubits, correspnnil- 
inj with Ihat of the rest of Iho hang- 
ings of Ihe court. Suppoee this piece 
of (apesfy, which was twenty cubits 
in leni[lh, to be lying spread out upon 
the gtnuiid ; il is evicU-nt tliat what 
ironstitutcs its brealh in this siluatlnii 
becnmes its htighl when hung up ; and 



leighi a! 



,1 by It 
[ of its breadih v. 



25 And' the silver of them that 
were nuinbered of the congregl- 
tion was a hundred talents, ana a 
thousand seven hundred and tlire<!- 
score and fiAeeu shekels, after the 
shekel of (he sanctuary : 

!ch.31.a,B. kch. HU 13. a). Lev.it.IS 



S]. This is lAe sum o/thi lebeTnacle. 



Iihai 



iilory of Ihe various purliculars ol 
; tabernacle furniiure. These vers 
:k0Licd up by the Leviles over whom 
in of Aaron, presided, 
jn ine clause, ■ for Ihe service of Ihe 
Lcviles,' the U'ord ' Tor' does not occur 
in Ihe original, and llie meaning prob- 
ably is, llial il was counled bythe labor 
ormfniirriiof the Leviies. The words 
are a preface lo whal Ibllowa exiendin; 
to the end of the cliaptcr. 

24. And an Ihe gold, kc. Although 
(he tabernacle, as a porlobU structure, 
cannot, from its known proportions and 
general appearance, have been a very 
grand or ini[>osing structure, yet wa 
ly safely say, that probably the world 
!tt saw so small a fabric composed 
of such rich materials, and reared al so 
As Ihe quantities of [ha 
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26 lA bekah for every man, that 
. half a shekel, after the shekel 
of ihe sanctuary, for every one that 
went to be numbered, from twenty 
years old and upward, for t six liun- 
dred thousand and three thousand 
and five hundred and fifty men. 
37 And of the hundred talents of 
silver were cast Uhe sockets of the 



1.46. 



)US, [B.C. 1491. 

sanctuary, and the sockets of the 
vail ; a hundred sockets of the hun- 
dred talents, a talent for a socket. 

28 And of the thousand seven 
hundred seventy and five shekels 
he made hooks for the pillars, and 
overlaid their chapiters, und hllet' 

29 And the brass of the offering 
was seventy talents, and two thou- 
sand and four hundred shekels. 






i 730 b' 



9 100 laleiils 
1 Imtr sliekel 

of Kgjpl, 



3000 sbek 

ind this at £4 ihe 
equal 10 i; 173,000 t.v 
$877,000. Tlie silver 
and 1775 shekels, bei 
Irom all the mules ab 

whose number was 603,550 ; 
value of Ibis would, al 5s. llie ounce, be 
je39,7Sl,ornear]jS188,605. The iross, 
or rather copper, was TO talents nnd 
a4,000shekels,whicliifvalueilatlj.3if. 
the pound avoirdupois would be worlh 
£138, or SG90. The amount of ihese 
several sums would nol be less Ihnn 
£213,320, or$l,06G,6aO. But lliisamouni 
does not include (be curtains of Ibe in- 
closure, the coverings of the lahernaele, 
the dress of the high priest and itsjew- 
cls, Ihe dresses of the common priests, 
or the value of the skill and labor em- 
ployed in the work, the wbole of which 
may be fairly taken lo have raised its 
value 10 the immense sum of £250,000, 
or $i;s5o,oao! 

It may perhaps be diSicult for some 
to imagine how the Israelites should 
have been possessed of eo much wealth 
in the desert. Gut it is to be recollect- 
ed thai they had come out of Egypt 
with ^reat spoil, which was no doubt 
very much augmented ly what they nb- 
lajned from the dead bodies of their 



e vxpressly iu 






mployin 



The grand ri 

struction of the taheriiai-le and its fur- 
niture was undoubtedly two-fold, (1.) 
To im]>ress the minds of the chosen 
people with the glory and dignity of the 
Divine Majesty, and the imiioilancc ol 
his aenice ; and (3.) To contey through 
the gorjjeousness aud splendor of the 
eilernal ritual au intimalioii of the 
essential and transcendent beauty, ex- 
celleDce, and glory oflbe spiritual ihings 
that were shadowed out by il. In this 
there was a wise adaptation lo the 
menla! condition of the Israelites. They 
were in a sense like children, wuose 
minds must be reached through the me- 
dium of their senses. Hut little capable 
ofbigb abstract apprehensions of spirit, 
unl iubjetis, it was only by means of 
such a sensuous apparatus of worship 



of lb. 



id Sea, The si 



■alue of the bekah is immodialely de- 
iiied (0 be half a hhekel. The original 
Sp2 fteA-aA comes from ypatafto, lo df- 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



30 And therewit i he made tlie 
sockets to the door of the taherna- 
ele of the congregaiiun, and the 
brazen altar, and the brazen ^ratc 
(or it,- and all the vessels ot the 

31 Awl the sockets of llie court 
rouad about, and the sockets of the 
court-gale, and all ihe pins of the 
tabernacle, and all the pins of tliu 
court rouni! about. 

CHAPTEIt XXXIX. 

AND of 1 the blue, and purple, 
and scarlet, they made ''clollies 
of service, to do service in the holy 



seems li> si^ify, not a ]mrti<:ular 
buc a (hekcl broktn or tal in lao, 
BCKordiiig ti) A. Clarlie, tlie MoglisL 
penny was anciently cut iiilo four purls, 
. and the iourlh i^arl calkd a foiirthivg, 

cnAPTi:ii XXXIX. 

TliB tVorko/lbe TcbemaeU Cantintied. 

I. Tlieymaie clothes afuTvkt. Tliis 

phrase is previouxJ; nred, lii. 31. 10, 



r the c 



It the 1 



c)ea or the sacred furulture, when ihr 
camp was removeil. But it la here ap- 
plied tn the priestly garments, import- 
ing that they H-ere not made for inert 
■Jisplay, nor 10 bo worn abroad, but on- 
ly in the snnclHiiry. The ensuing clause 
' 10 do tbe service hi ths holy place,' 
is probably to be underslood as de. 
termining the use of them lo the onf 
place and purposa for nhicli lliey wer* 
ling else. 'Those 

ItLSsftid.irthos 
nhile rohes, Rei 
t. 13, 15, that 'tlicy were before tb 
Uirone and serve him day and night i 

his temple." Ilfary. ^ Alike Lord 

lornmandei Mast'. Tt is nbsen 
that all the six parugrapb! from tli 



intended, nnit for nn 
upon wliom lionor 



place, and made the holygatmer ts 
for Aaron; taslheLoRBcoininand- 
ed Moses. 

2 i And he made the ephod oj 
gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet 
and line Iwiaed linen. 

3 And they did beat the gold into 
ihin plates, and cut it into wires, 
to work it in the blue, and in the 
purple, and in the scarlet, and in 
the line linen, with cunning work. 

4 The made alioulder-piecea fur 
ii, to couple it together: by tlie 
two edges was it coupled together. 

5 And the curious girdle of liis 



V. 31, giving an account oJ' the malting 
of tlie high priest's garments, conclude 
with there worila. As ihia is not the 
casein the jirevious statements, it ivonld 
seem that they bad in tiie preparation 
of these articles o peculiarly strict re- 
gard lo the divine appointment i and 
this was perhaps owing lo the fiicl that 
the high priest iu his appropriate dress 

of any thing in the vhole establish- 

3. Tbev did heat ihe gojd into IKin 
plale), and cul it into ictret. We here 
again acail ourselves of the result of 
the resca.rches of our usual guide in 
matters of Ibis nature. 'Tliis is the 
most ancient notice of the preparation 
nf gold in wires, or eitended threads to 
be inlern'oven in cloths, and it is quite 
in cnnibrmity uiih all the information 

the snbjecl. Works made witli threads 
of metal are rarely mentioned at all, 
and whenever they are spoken of, tho 
wire appears to have been wholly made 
on the anvil- The metals were beaten 
with a hammer into thin plates, then 

afterwards rounded with the hammer 
and file, so as lo form wires or threads. 
JI'jsl of this protcBs is described in iha 
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cphod, that was upon it, imj of the 
same, accoiding lo tlie work there- 
of; o/gold, blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and fine iivined linen; as 
the Lord commanded Moses. 



text. AverfEiniiU 


r process of f.ibri- 


anion is described 


y Homer bs being 


u,«ed by Vulcan, w 


repairfd lo his 


furgu und furmed ii 


on liia anvil a net 


60 fiuf , thai it could 


le iierceived by no 


one, not even by the gods, being more 


delicate limn ihe we 


of a spider. Ab-i- 






Bswellasfromlhol 


ot that the threads 


of melal were, in 


he inslonce before 




, or en.,doyed lo 


embroider etolhs, that very line wire 


was formed by tlds 


tedious and labnri- 


ous process. It is 


not Giactly clear 


ho* the gold tlirea 


s were applied to 



Wc r. 



hey V 



ch. 35. 34, it 
seems to be saiil that the colors in the 
rich clolli were the work of the embroid- 
erer as dislinguished from the weaver, 
who is afterwards mentioned. So ntso 
robe of Ihe ephod, which was all of 



(v.2a.), probably to 



lofwi 



.1 (V, 37,) ; while in spealt. 
log of the ephod, the girdles, &c., which 
were highly ornanieiiled, embroiderr 
and needlework are mentioned. Becli- 
man thinks that the earliest application 
of gold to dress was to sew on slips of 
the metal, particularly on the seams, 
as is now done with gold lace. As there 






tofa 



lypra 



sutsequenl lo thai of cutting 
lie plale into slips, necessarily flat, it 
is possible thai they were embroidered 
on the dress or otherwise apjdied with- 
out being rounded into wires or Ihreads. 
Beckmonn supposes that goid stars and 
other figures cut from thin plmes of 
tho metal were very early applied lo 
dresses, much m the same manner as 



6 IT "And they wrought onyx 
stones enclosed in ouches of gold, 
graven as signets are graven, with 
the names of the children of Israel. 



he clolh, or fasiencd by some ailhe 
composition. To this would seen 

I and ullimalely Iho prioress of un. 
Lfortable luxury led in tlie furmalion 
of clothes entirely of threads of gold 



any 01 



This 



■f gold' - 

clolh, the threads of which are of silk 
wound a!)om with silver wire flattened 
and gi!di>d. Silver does not seem for a 
long lime to have been employed for 
similar purposes, and accordiflgly it is 
not monlioiicd in Scripture as being so 
applied. Seckmann, in eviilence of its 

late a period as the time of Aurelinn, 
quotes a passage from Vopiscus, who 
slates that this emperor was desirnns 
of entirely abolishing the use of gold in 
gilding and weaving, because, though 
there was more gold ihan silver (Ihis is 
in itself n curious fact), Ihe former had 
become scarcer, as much of it was con- 
tinually lost by being applied to such 
rory (hing that was 



der it clear that sitver was i 
such purposes. Yet, as Bed 
selfob5ervesinanole,ilis 
sihie that Vopiscus speaks 
ver ; for as the ancients w 
qaainted with the i 



i>t used for 

inrely pos. 
.f gilt sil. 



these metals, the gold would be cniire- 
ly Inst when ihey melted the silver 
He adds, however, that he had mel 
with no passage in any ancient anthori 
where weaving or embroidering in 
threads of gill silver Is mentioned. Nej. 



iher h! 

ver thread being 



. ThPti 



'Of sil. 
n in Clolh *«■ 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



2SJ 



7 And he put them on the should- 
ers of ihe epIioJ, iliai they sliotdd 
lie Btones fur a ''memorial to ilie 
chilUren of Israel; as the Loud 
comuiiinded Muses. 

8 If E And he made the br . 
jilaie u/ cunning work, like the 
work of tlie ephod ; of gold, hlue, 
and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen. 

9 It was fuur-square ; they made 
; he breiisl-plaie douhle: a span 
va! the length thereof, and a span 
tlio brcaillli [hereof, beiag doubled. 

10 I' And they set in it four row: 
of stones: ihe first row was a sar 
dins, a topaz, and a carbuncle 
tliis icoi the tirst row. 



n%v miula oT threitcla of ]irpciciii}i mf tuJi 
ivhils it toiitiiiufil tn be formed hy ihi 
iDimnicr. Bfckaiann declares litm^cl 



iii»b1u- 



Atiit 



iiilD threads 
melal, cm nr beat inlo small slips, by 
forcing Ihein (hrniigh holes in a str 
pklc ptacei! perpendicularly on h tab! 
Hut the art vis not known in Italy 
llie lime olCharlamagne; and our a 
Ibor, frnm Iba bsst Evidence he w; 
n Bttribute 



of ll 






the Inurteenlh century. Since titcn Ilie 
iirls of forming and applying threads of 
gold have received much improvement. 
U is not known when wire first began 
10 bo sptin rniind threml, as it now iisu- 
ully is in epplicatioa to dress. This 
hfiUich of the art is not ancient. The 
threails found miiong the ruinn of Her- 
ruluneum ate of massy gntd. When 
Ihe line wire first began to be spun 
roiinJ the thread ii was round; Ilie at! 
of first flaiteTiing the niie, by means of 



U And the second row, an ome 
raid, a sapphire, and a diamond. 

12 And the third row, a ligure, 
an agate, and an amethyst. 

13 And the fourth row, a beryl, 
an onyx, and a jasper : they were 
enclosed in ouclies of gold ia (heir 
enclosings. 

14 And ihe stones were accord- 
ing to the names of the children of 
Jsrael, twelve, according to theit 
lamcs, like the engravings of a sig- 
net, every one with his name, ac- 
cording to the twelve tribes. 

lo And they made upon the 
breast-plate chains at the ends, of 
wreathen work ii/'pure gold. 

16 And they made two ouches 
of gold, and two gold rings, and 



>rillini 



andb 



silk— 



tt the 

r«i, 



is of modern but unc 

dilTtrFnl degrees of ductility of gold 

and silver have led to the benuttful in. 

Fict. Bible. 

6. Onyi-sfone.! iiiclosei in uticlict oj 

'Ttierc can be no doubt but ihat man- 
kind were at this time well aciguninted 
ivilh the art of polishing anA engraving 
precious stones ; and l)ie various texts 
relating to the jcwelkd ornaments ol 
Aaron's dress are very iuleresting indi- 
cations of the progress which had been 
made in Inpidnryand s( one-engraving'. 
It is to observed, that the shonlders 
of the epbnd were ornamenied wiih 
two onyx-stones mounted on gold, and 
that these stones were engraved wilh 
the names of twelve tribes — six in eat'h 
stone j and we may therefore suppose 
the work to have been ofa rather minute 
diaracler. Then from the breast-plate 
ve leurn that twelve other soils of pre- 
vious stoneswcre known, as v. f11 as Ihe 
irillianl effect which they would pto- 
duuc by a proper arrangement on the 
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put the two rings in the two ends 
□f the breast-plate. 

37 And llieyput the two wrea th- 
en chains of gold ia the two riags 
on the ends of the breast-plate. 

18 And the two ends of the two 
wrcalhen chains they fastened in 
ihe Iwo ouches, and put them on 
the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, 
before i(. 

19 And ihey made two rings of 
gold, and put them on the two ends 
of ihe breast-plate, upon liie border 
of it, which was on the side of the 
ephcd inward. 

20. And they made two other 
golden rings, and put ihcm on tlie 
two sides of the ephod, underneath, 
toward tlie forepart of it, over 
against the other coupling thereof, 
above the curious girdle of the 
ephod: 

2\ And they did hind tlie breast- 
plate by his rings unto ilie rings of 
tlie ephod with a hceof blue, that 
it might be above the curious girdle 

same surface. Eadi of ihpse sluii<:s 



had thus earlf mails in tlic ircatment 
of precious slones. Any one ai atl ac- 
quainted with llie arts is well aware 
that the engraving of precious slonfS 

dress, precision, and Itnoivlerfge. There 

fine and delicate loali, and great de- 
cision of hand and practice. It is indeed 
Itue that the engraving of names adiniu 
of no comparison with iheski!) and de. 
licacy of eicrntion requited in culling 
Ihe figures of men and animals; but 
ilill, as lo the essenliali of ihe iiit, the 
process is the same in both, and Ihe 
difference is only a question of more or 



daubllcsB earlier 



le of Hose: 



of the ephod, and that the breast- 
plate might not be loosed from the 
ephod; as the Lord commanded 
Moses. 

23 IF i And he made the robe of 
the ephod cf woven work, all of 

23 And there was a hole in the 
midst of the robe, as the hole of a 
habergeon, u>ft A a band round about 
the hole, that it should not rend. 

24 And they made upon the hems 
of the robe pomegranates of blue, 
and purple, and scatlel, and twin- 
ed linen. 

2a And they made k bells of 
pure gold, and jiut the bells be- 
tween the pomegranates upon the 
iiem of the robe, round about be- 
tween the pomegranates; 

£J6 Aa bell and a pomegranate, a 
bell and a pomecranale, round 
about the hem of the robe to min- 
ister in; as the Loud commanded 
Moses. 



execute such works. Considering the 
number of previous discoveries which 
it is necessary to suppose, as well as 
the degree nfkuou'ledsc and attainment 

wilhout reason, is disposed lo regar<l 
Iho engraving of precious climes as a 
most marked evidence of the general 
progress which the arts had niude, in 
certain countries, at a very early period. 
With regard to tiiis jiarlicular branch 
of an, we may observe also, that in 

advanced state among Ihe ancients that 
the moderns have never been able li> 
equal them In the eiquisile delicacy 
and beauty of Iheir perfuimances on 
precious stones. The engraved gems 
which have been preserved ate still 
the unappro»clied models of the art. 
Pic;. Bible. 
23. As the hole of an habergeon. The 
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CHAPTER XXXrX. 



27 If ' And they made coats of 
line linen, of wovett work, for 
Aaron and for his sons, 

28 mAnd a mitre 0/ fine linen, 
and goodly bonnets of fine linen, 
and 1 linen breeches 0/ fine twined 

29 "And a girdle of fine twined 
linen, and blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, 0/ needle-work; as the 
LoKD commanded Moses. 

W % pAnd ihey made the plate 
of the holy crown of pure gold, 
and. wrote upon it writing, like to 
the engravings of a signet, HOLI- 
NESS TO THE LORD. 

31 And they tied unto it a lace 
of blue, to fasten t( on high upon 
the mitre ; as the Loud command- 
ed Moses. 

32 ir Thus was all the work of 
the tabernacle of the tent of the 
congregation finished ' and the 
children of Israel d d 1 according 
to all that the Loan commanded 
Moses, so did ihev 

33 IT And tliey brought the tab 
ernacle unto Mose>: the tent and 
all his furniture hia laches his 
boards, his bars and his pillars 
and his sockets; 



Aiibcrgfon or hauberk was a small coat 
of mail, made of little iron rings curi- 
ously united together. It covered the 
neck and breast, was very light, and 
resisted [he stroke a( a sword. The 
'band' is what we should now call a 
binding. 

S7. And t/iet/iaiiAc coals of fine tintn. 
The order for making these coats is 
given above, ch.38.40, but the material 
is dot there menlioned. Here they are 
said to have been mada of fine linen, 
and there is good evidence that pur« 
while hnen garments were anciently 
used by all nations in the service of 
«od. This usaie the Most High ivas 



l.U. 



25 



34 And the covering of rams' 
skins dyed red, and the covering 
of badgers' skins, and the vail of 



the si 

30 The table, and all the vesseis 
thereof, and the shew-bread ; 

37 The pure candlestick, milk the 
lamps thereof, even with the lamps 
to be set in order, and all the ves- 
sels thereof, and the oil for light; 

3S And the golden altar, and the 
anointing oil, and tlie sweet in- 
cense, and the hanging fur the tab- 
ernacle-door : 

39 The brazen allar,and his grate 
of brass, his staves, and ail his ves- 
sels, the laver and his foot . 

40 The handngs of the court, his 
pillars, and his sockets, and the 
hanging for the court-gate, his 
cords, and his pins, and all the ves- 
sels of the service of the taberna- 
cle, for the lent of the congrega- 

41 The clothes of service 10 do 
service in the holy place, and the 
holy garments for Aaron the priest, 
and his sons' garments, to minister 
in the priest's oliice. 

4S According to all that the Lord 

pleased to retain in Ills worship- The 
Jewish priests, however, wore Ibis rai- 
ment only while officiating in the sane 
luary; whereas in I^ypt, for instance, 
the priests nf Isis went every whero 
clothed in while. 

30. Tkey made the plait 0/ the haty 



I of pure gold. 






mbjecC made abon 
38. 38, we have only here to add, [hat 
the priests generally among the heathen 
nations of nnliquily were dislinguished 
by the epithet areipavfpopoi, croicn^iear- 
trs, from the crowns worn upon Iheir 
heads, which were usually mnde either 
of a laurel MTCalh, nr of a rayed or 
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commanded Moses, so the children 
of Israd 'made all the work 
43 And Moses d d lo It upon II 
the work, nnd bel old hej 1 d 



done it as the Lokii had command- 
had they done it: and 




The Hio 


H Priest. 


43. Ai>dAFosesb!!!>id. Al'let hiivin? 


object devoutly to atkiinivTedge tbe food 


Ihoroughly eiBininsd the work in all its 


hand of the Lord in enabling us 10 carry 


various items, and fnunil it eiecuteJ 


it rornsiil 10 completion, and to implora 


precitely aeeotding lo the directions 




given, heronfiraii his acteptance of it 


Bie reminded also that iho^e whoseiva 


at ihe hands of the people by solemnly 


the cause of religion have a claim lo 


iavoking th« blessing ol^t^od npon iliem. 


our prayers, even as if tliey were onr 


This tvachrs us, at the concliuion of 




oery cnteiprisc undcrlaktii fur a ;,'«uil 


we ore bunnd lo consider u; uur own. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



29, 



CHAPTER XL. 

AND tlie Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses, saying, 

2 Oa tlie first day of the • first 
month shall thou set up * the lah- 
cmacle of the tent of the congre- 
gation. 

3 And cihou slialt put therein 
ihe ark of the testimony, and cover 
the ark with (he vail. ' 

4 And •< lliuu shail hring in tlie 
table, and 'set in order the things 
that are to be set in order upon it; 
''and ihou Ehalt bring in the candle- 
Slick, and light ihc lamps thereof. 

5 sAad thou slialt set the altai 
of gold for the incense before the 
ark of the leslimuny, and put llio 
lianging of the door lo the taber- 
nacle. 

6 And thou sljalt set the altar of 
the bumi-ofTering before ilie di 



of the lahernaele of the lent of the 

7 And h iliou shall set the laver 
between ihc tent of the cungre- 
g.tiiun »nd the altar, and shall put 

8 And thou shall setup the court 
round aboui, and haug up the 






it the 01 



tell. IS 



CHAPTER XL, 

The Tabernacle set i:p. 

•1. On the first do;, of Ihe fiflk ^.oalh 

thoa ahalt set up the tabernacle. From 

an altenlive survey nf all itic incidents 



th« work of the laherna 
qu«ntly llify were olioul 
emplnyed in the wort itself; fi 






econd 



c b.-Bi„t 



fifteen days after tlicy had left Kgypt. 
Considering the vast amount ofcurious 
and costly workraansiiip time was ro- 
quisilc, lbs undertaking was carried 
ttirou^li with great expedition. But the 



liaad;, and niuch 



fJ And thou slialt take the anoini- 
inaroil, and i anoint the tabernacle, 
and all that is therein, and shalt 
hallijwit, and all the vessels there- 
of: and it shall be holy. 

10 And thou shale anoint the al- 
tar of the burn t-ofie ring, and all 
his vessels, and sanctify the altar: 
and I; it shall bean altar most holy. 

11 And ihou shalt anoint the 
laver and his foot, and sanctify it. 

12 'And thou shalt bring Aaron 
and his sons unto the door of the 
labemacieof the congregation, and 
wash them wit.'i water. 



UiplisllUK 



jkon. 






i cacir the ark with Iht roiV 
bang np the separaliog rait so 
't llic ark from Ihc public lieir. 
For lliis reiBon Ihe vail is called, Num. 
S.-lhccnleriugvail.' 
9. And Ihou shalt take the anointing 
I and anoint, &c. Every Ibing hsv- 
g been duly brought and disposed in 
isecraiionoflbe 



e by Si 



In 

',24, 



niLide ull dK'il 



my weeka ate delermined upon 

iby people and upon thy boly oily, to 

finiuli the transgression, and to make 

d of sins, and to make reconcilia- 

or iniqnilyjBnd to bring in ever- 

ig righteousness, nnd to seal up lbs 

1 ond prophecy, and (o anainl the 

Must Holy.' Tlie ' mosl holy' here is 

but another name for he Christian 



<y Google 



13 And ihou shall put upon Aaron 
die holy gannents, °>3Dd anoint 
him, and sanctify him; ihat he 
may minister unio me in the 
priest's office, 

14 And thou shah bring his sons, 
and clothe theni with coats: 

15 And thou shalt anoint them, 
as ihou didst anoint their father, 
that they may minister unto me 
in the priest's office: fur their 



anointing shall surely be a 
lasting priest-hood 



lasting priest-hood throughout 

16 T^us did Moses; according to 
all that the Lord commanded him, 
so did he. 

17 1[ And it came to pass in the 
first month, in the second year, on 
the first daj/ of the month, that 
the • tahemacle was reared up, 

18 And Moses reared up the tab- 
ernacle, and fastened his sockets, 
and set up the boards thereof, and 
put in the bars thereof, and reared 
up his pillars. 

19 And he spread abroad the tent 
over the tabernacle, and pat the 
covering of the tent above upon it ; 
as the Lord commanded Moses. 

20 TI And he took and put p the 
testimony into the ark, and set (be 
slaves on the ark, and put the 
mercy-seat above upon the ark : 

31 And he brought the ark into 
the tabernacle, and iset up the 

-ch. S8. 11, oNgmh. as,13. » vet. 1. 
\ainb. 7. I. Pcii. as. 16. 

ChuTck which was to be eslablislied al 
theendofthe seventywpeks, and which 
was anointed at its selling up by the 
Hoiy Spirit in his miraculous elTusion 
on the day of Pentecost- 
la. Their anointing tltall bt an f oer- 
liating frietthood. The meaning is, 
that as far as the common priesis were 
concerned, the efficacy of this first 
anointing should extend to the whole 
future line, so that they nefd not from 
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vail of the covering;, and covered 
the aik of the testimony ; as the 
Lord commanded Moses. 

22 t'And he put the table in 
the tent of the congregation upon 
the side of the tobemacle north- 
ward, without the vail. 

S3 ' And he set the bread in order ■ 
upon it before the Lord; as the 
LoBn had cornmanded Moses. 

24 IT 'And he put the candlestick 
in the tent of the congregation, 
over against the table, on the side 
of the tabernacle southward. 

as And <• he lighted the lamps be- 
fore the Lord, as the Lord com- 
manded Ml 



the tent of theci 
before the vail: 

27 'And he burnt sweet incense 
thereon; as the Lord commanded 

28 IF "And he set up the hanging 
at the door of the tabernacle. 

20 tiAnd heput the altar of burnt- 
offering by tlie door of the taber- 
nacle of the tent of the congre- 
gation, and 'offered upon it the 
burnt-offering, and the meat-offer- 
ing ; as tiie Lord commanded Mo- 



one generation to another receive suo- 
cessiYelyiheconseemtiDeunctiun.Wilh 
the High Priest ibe case was dilTerenl. 
As he was elected, it was fit that he 
Khoulil, upon entering iiilo office, be 
anointed ; but in regard to the ordinary 
priests, who inherited their office as 
their Urtbrighi, the same necessity did 
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and liie altar, an J put water there, ' washed; "as the Lord command- 
to wash juilhal. : ed Biases. 
ai And Moses, and Anroii, and 33 fAnd he reared up the court 
his sons, ivaslied their liands and round about the tnbemacio and the 
iheif feet thereat r ! allar, and set up the hauling of 



32 Whenthey^ 
of ihe(;oiigre('ation,aiid when they 
c unto the altar, thev 



(ho ci 
the work. 



> Moses finished 
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34 ITiThena cloud covered i' e leni of the c "rea;a n -iid the 
!(J so 43 I ov 15 " Numb 9 \ slorj of the Lo D filled the tal cr 




34. Thin a cloud eovired the ten! of 
t\t eongregiiffan. Rather according lo 
the Hebrew literally ttanslaled, 'Iftc 
tloud' Cpypl UanaA) thai \%. ihe tlouily 
pillar, nrclou.l of the Shekinah, iihith 
Iiad previously abode fur many weeks 

rted up. 



suWirr 



cloud 1 



1 froi 



only over, but around the labernscle, 
completely covering or enwriipping it 
ia ilB Bombre folds while inner unseen 
Glory, after first filling the outer room, 
entered and took its stotjno in the Most 

Holy Place between the Cherubim. 

II The glory of the Lord filled Ihf lab- 
4rniule. Thai is, the visible sign or 






symbol of the Lord's glorious presence 
'By this Glory was signified,' says Mai. 
mnnides 'a certain created S)ilendoi 
which God caused miraculously lo dwell 
any where lor tlie purpose of manifest- 
ing forth his majesty.' Abrabanel on 
this passage speaks still more distinct- 
ly; 'Behold, it is clear that the Glory 
of the Lord was not a cloud, but some- 
thing in respect to light and splendo' 
like onto fire. A cloud, however, was 
round about it, as smoke is always 
about a fire ; and as burning lamps (or 
lightnings) appear from the midst d( 
clouds, so was the Glory of the Lord 



n the It 



! dnrkne 



' In I 



k formal possession of the 
ieh had been prepared for bia 
, All things having been duly 
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'J9U 



made reaily, ihe great and git 

Giipant now makes asalcmn t 

the lialiLlatiiin in which he hud . 

lo dwell, and of which he now virtually 

tsajs, 'This is the place of my throne, 

and the place oC the soles of my U 



n the I 



St of I. 



thildren of 
Jehovah not only testified the' reslora 
lion ofhis forfeited favor lo the people 
and his gracious acceptance of Iheii 
gervices, but also gave lypically E 
pledge of ihe future labtrnading oi 
Chcict, the true Shekinah, in humar 
fle^h, and of an ulterior visible mani' 
re glory in (he lot' 

fol- 



>n the eu 



Is iati 



nclly foi 
lowing passages in langu^e 
evident allusicm to that of Moses 



e befon 



s; Eze 



,43,4 



'And the Glory of the Lord 
the house by Ihe way of the gate whos 
prospect is townrd the east,— So the 
Spirit inok me up and brought 
the inner court; and behold it 
of the Lord hlled the house.' John 
also in the Revelation, chap.Sl. 10, 11, 
alluding to the name iDuslrious period 
of the church, says, 'And he carried me 
in the spirit lo a great and high moun- 
tain, und showed me thai great cily, 
Ihe holy Jerusalem, descending out of 
heaven from God; having thr Glory of 
God.' For ourselves we think it de- 
serving of the most serious and pro. 
found enquiry, wheilier Ihis < glory to 
be revealed' be not a another term for 
the whole heavenly world composed of 
the glorified spiritual bodies ofOhtisl 
and his sainls, tc^eiher with his holy 
angels, coming down lo enter into a 
nevr and abiding connexion with the 
church on earth in its latter-day proa- course 
perity. To wlint else can it refer) Our this sia 
Savior expressly assured his disciples ! belweei 
that ' hereafter they should see heaven | will he 
opened, and Ihe angels of God ascpnd- [ be ' livi 
ing and descending, upon the Son of ^ into the 
Man.' Equally eiplicit is the declara- i if these 



lion of John in the Apocalypse, ch, 31. 
3, ' And I heard a, great voice from 
heaven saying, Behold, the labernncla 
of Go3 is with meuj and he shall dwell 
with them, and Iheyshal! be his peo- 
ple; and God liimself shall be with 
them, and shall be their fiod.' As the 
glory of the Shekinah came in all its 
effulgence and took possession of the 
tabernacle when il was prepared for ils 
reception, so when the earth, by the 
precious outpouring of the Spirit and 
the universal diffusion and establish- 
ment of Ihe gospel shall have become 
Rued for Ihe divine inhabilation, are 
we not laughl in expect that the glori- 
fied Savior and the glorified saved — the 
substance of the resplendent Cloud and 
the shining Cherubim of the most holy 
place-shall come and fU themselves 
in permanent sojourn ia Ihe lemple 
thus prepared for Ihem f Not that we 
are lo understand this as implying that 
the glorified sainls will ever be pro- 
miscuously mingled If^pthcf with the 
tB of earth, ihe dwellers in houses 



mply 111 



inliabil 






will b. 



uat bod 



!S will 
ilrth of 



Chrisi a sudden and glorious i 

multitude of Ihe heavenly host 
ir, so we are perhaps taught 
imilur develnpement of the in- 
orld will be made and become 



in the 1 



;r day. abiding in 
ir globe, and 



nilylc 



etween heaven and earlh. In 
: oflhings, the separating veil 
the holy and the most place, 
one away. The cherubim will 
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35 And Moses hwas not able to gaiion, because ihe cloud abode 
enter inio ihe tent of ihe congee- iliercon, and ibe glory oftlie Lobr 
iiLev 10 1 1 KiiiES 8. II. schmii H. 5. filled the labeniai:Ie. 



sublime 



suggrstei 
■,e lulfilm. 



s Ihoy 



plainly point 

pendous chaiactcr, it behovrs tne in- 
terprelers of the oracles of fiod to ia- 
form an inquiiing world what tliey do 
meon. Il is iinpossihle to be raithrul 
10 the piilruGl«d (nilh of lieaveii, and 
}ierniil its most sublime revclutions to 
lie shrouded in obscurity under the idle 
plen that lliey are ap^irt of proplicey, 
nnd that prophecy was not designed to 
be understood till it is acroni|jliBhed. 
Kol indeed that we would maintnin 
thai propliecy can be tqvaUyv:ell un- 
derstood before and after its nccom- 
plishnienl, but if it be unintelligible, 
why are we eiliorledio study il? The 
truth is, the prophecies touch the very 
vital doctrines nf Christianity. lis grand 
sanctions — its promises of bJi^s and its 
threateningsof woe — the judgment, the 
resurrection, and the Jiew Jerusalcnt — 
are inseparably interwoien with lilts ful- 
filment of ibe great chain of scriptural 
prophecy ; and vo doubt not the lime 
of 






3&. And Moiei irai nol able la enUr 
into Ihi lent of Ihi cotisTfgalion,fi<:. 
The glory of the Shekinah slione »o 
bright and dazzling, that il was abso- 
lutely insufTeraUe to ihe sight. Indeed, 

'Mime with thai nliich appeared on llie 
summit of Sinai, and of which it is said, 
Ex.34. 16, thai llie part of it covered 
by the cloud, when partially eiposcd 
to view, was like unto ' devouring Hre,' 



when, WE arc lold, 1 Kingi.S. 10, 11, 
'The cloud filled the house of Ihe Lord ; 
so that tlie priests could not stand to 
minister because of the cliud, for the 
{;lory of the Lord hail Slled the housa 
of the Lord.' A palpable allusion to 
this incident is also lo be recognised in 
Rev. 15. ^, 8, although the meaning ol 
the prophrcy is loo prnruund to be 
hastily decided upon ; 'And one of ihe 
four beasls gave unto the seven angels 

God, who liveth for ever and evrr. 
And the temple was filled uilh sinoba 
from the glory of God, and from his 

into the lemplc, till the seven pkgues 
of the seven angck were fulfilled.' 
Moses Has obliged lo wail lill the over- 
whelming brightness hud somewhat 
abated, and tlie Glory had retired with- 
in the veil. That tliesi! circumstances 
were designed lo poinl forward to soma 
grand accomplish men l of (iir more illus- 
trious character, in the stale described 
in Ihe closing chapters of Ezekiel and 
John, when ihc difiue Glory shrill again 
lake up its abode on earth, we have no 
doubl. But as tlie pr«c(»< manner of 
ils nltimale fulfilment appears to be 
hidden by a veil at presenl inscrutable. 



n upon I 






ijupon 



.Is. II affords ai 
iwful ai 



rrible 



ithe 



majesty of Jehovah when he is pleased 
to reveal himself to human eyes. How 
impossible it was for Muses lo behold 
it without a screen, we have already had 
occasion to notice. The greatest and 
the beH of mpn nre utterly unable lo 
Etiind befon- it. 'Our God is a lonsum- 



ankful 



nayc 



lemplata 
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36 iAnd when ihe cloud 
taken up from over ihe tabernacle, 
the cliildren of Israel wenl Ottward 



taktuup, then ihey journeyed not 

till the day that it was taken up. 
36 For Uiie cloud of the Lord 
vas upon the tabernacle by day, 

and fite was on it by night, in the 
ht of all the house of Israel, 

throughout all iheir journeys. 



Jesus Christ, who has drawn nigh and 
entered as our forerunner into the Imly 
place nol made with bands, (hat ne 

licLpalion of the came honor and joy. 

36, 37. And u-hen the clond u-ai laken 
tip, be. Thus Ihe cloud was a guide to 

through the wilderness. While llie cloud 
remained upon or over Ihe tabernacle, 
they resled abiding in their Icnls ; when 
it removed, Ihey removed and fnllowed 
tlieir aerial conductiir. This is more 
fully detailed Num. 9. 15-23, and long 
aftera'ards menlinned with grateful re- 
nienibrance by Ihe Psalmist, Ps. 13. 14, 
—105. 3D ; and Nehemiah notices its 
continuance as an eitrajirdinary mercy 
notwilhstaiiiling their great provocation 
in the matt'r ofthe goidcn calf; ch. 9. 
19, 'Yet thou in thy manifold mercies 
forsookest ihem not in the wilderness ; 
Ihe pillar of cloud dep.iried not from 
them hy day, tn lead Ihem in the way j 
neither Ihe pillar of fire hy niglil, to 
show Ihem light and the uay wherein 
they should go.' 

38. For the davd of Ihi Urd u-as 
vpon tke tabiTtiach, by day, &c. Chal. 
and Ta^. Jon. 'The cloud ofthe Glory 
of the Lord.' Targ. JeruB. 'The clou" 
of the Glory of the Shckinah of th 
Lord.' That same mysterious clou 
n Egypt, 



Id ihat ser 
ken of the Divi 



of their own senses. IT And fire vm 

■it by nighl in Ihe sight of all the 
hoaet of Israel, &c. The Gie and the 



things. It was one and the same pillar 
which was a dark cluud by day and a 
shining Ere by night. Indeed, as Iho 
original for ' on it ' is "Q ba, in it, it is 
contended by Fagius and othets that 






I, that 



i. that the cloud 



:e differs 









I the 



h had all B 



n pregnii 



ith wonders, now EC tiled upon thi 
nacle and hovered over it, even ii 
litest and clearest day ; for this 
>t a cloud of which it coild be 
at the sun 'weaiielh the thick cloud ; 
h the bright cloud.' It i 



that the (ire u 

pposilion, Ihe fire was in it 
j'ell as by night.. II is poa- 
he term 'hre' is to be under- 
stood merely of a phosphorescent glow 
which the exterior of the cloud was 
made to assume at night, and thus to 
be viewed as entirely distinct from tha 
inner enwrapped glory, which Moses so 

particulars in respect to the cloud which 
it is eiceedingiy diRicull to determine , 
but the general image can easily be 
brought before the mind, and we can 
see at once how express is the altusion 
to this incident m the worls of tbs 
prophet, Is, 4. 5, 'And the Lord vu\ 
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rjenLe upon every dwelling place of dork by day and briglit liy nighi, a\- 

Mount Zion, and ujjon her usieniblies, ways niainlainiiig Us posiiion, and not, 

a cloud and smoke hy clay, nntl ilie like other clouds, changing, breaking, 

Ehlniiig of a flaming fire by nigli! ; fur and dLssi))Bting into lite surrDtinding air ; 

U|ion all ihe glory ^liall be a delrnce,' never, we say, could they looli upon 

Tlie dwell ing-])lace3 of Mount Zinn lliis august object tvittiout bcin; re- 

bere spoken of are doubtless CAriilian ntinded that ' a God ut band, and nol 

cAtircftei, and the intimation seems to afar olf, was the Lord in bis holy habi- 

be, that in the limes of the gospel each lution.' llutnutonlyso ; it was a source 

Individaal church, or congregntiun of or pralection. It (haded them, as a 

believers, sliould be as complete in it- pleoMinl pavilion, from the rays of Ihe 

self in its endowments, and prerc^- n»on-lidc»un, and ander its cnnopy they 

tiies; that it shall lie as truly distiii- could rest as under the shadow of a 

guished by the tokens of the Divine great rockin aweary land. Norlessdid 

presence, guidance, and gaardiansbip, it serve as a defence from their enemies, 

as was the one congregation of Israel than as a shade from ilie beams of llie 

witli its one tabernacle, sunnounii'd by sulirj' sun. Us descending and ii 
the pillar of cloud and of lire. 
Jewish nation formed hut one cl 

having its unity concentrated in rne suers, beyond which Ihey could no mora 

place and one system of wnrcbip. As penetrate than they could have broken 

such it was not so properly a type of ilirougb the granite barri'-rs of Sinai 

IhB wliole collective body of Christian and Iloieh. Bui last, though nol least, 

churches, norofany one great sectarian i 

division of the ehurcli, as of each par. ; 

licular single church, duly orgmiized j 

and furnished. All such churches ihu i 

Scriptures represent ns complete and i 

independent in Iheiiiselves, and sal\ject i 
lo no jurisdiction save that of Chris! 

acl ministered by his word, spirit, and i 

1 ThToughoulall Iheir jaurntyf. 

the history of the wandering" of Israel, nothin 

somewhal more al length upon it. in all their way ! Travellers, especially 
Whatever may have been Ihe im]ircs- in desert and inhospitaWe climes, like 
smn produced by il upon the minds of Ihat which now lay before the children 

it soars maje^hcnlly before our minds; about iheir route and about their safety, 
as a threefold token of the divine pre- ] They lie down at night with planled 
tenet, protection, and gaidanci. In | f-uardi around Ihem, and lookwiih fear- 
Ihis sublime symbol the joumeying ful solicitude tn the events of the cnm- 
faost could but feel thai Rod was always , ing day, lest perchance they should loso 
ni!!hiheni,reyliugwith Ihetn wh"n ihey their way, or their water become er- 

they moved. Never cmiM ihey east their ^ misgivings of ibis naiore could trouWe 
eyes upon thai towering pillar, ever. Ihe peace of the favored hosts oflKrat*. 



y had in the 
ideanddlrec 


cloudy pillar 
or. It condu 


constant 
led ihcm 


all their mo 


Yemenis, and 


ndicated 


them all Ihe 


r rests. The 


y rose up 


d journeyed 
ve; they s 
en il hecnm 
e Ihey knew 


whenever it 
opped ai "le 

not whither it 


began lo 

When il 
ii'ould go, 


I it led then 
y; and (he 


y had no inq 


Ihe right 
liries to 


be, no doub 




cherish, 


hing lo do 
plicilly to 


b.,t lo yield t 
s guidance. 


What a 
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CHAPTER XL. 



Tlieycould lay ihem down to rest wiih. 
oiil any tare Jiow fjr or whilher Ihey 
thould go on ilip innrrow, or wheilier 
Ihpy fhoiM inoie al nil. Noanxieiyas 
tiiloodorilrinkcnuldflfflictlheirmiiids, 
forwiilioutanyciireorllrnqghlofilieirsi 
'.:Ji?ir bri'sd would be given and tlieir 
waist would be sure,' and if Ihoy j,.ur- 
neyed, an unerring guide nould mark 
out Iheirplace orrest. 'Happy, Ihrice 
liajijiy, ye tiighly favored of lieaven !' 
we are piioue tc> cxclaini in view of Ibis 
distinguished 









greal 



est perplexity as lo tile rfecisiona we 
sbull make, an<l Hie conduct wc shall 

great would be the blessing of being 
ei-er Ihuf sensibly directed by tlie Lord. 
Bui let us not dis])oroge our nun 
privileges compared with those of the 
secil or Jacob. As to Ihpprestnce oCli-. 



Iiova 



viLhus, 



iinpascing oi 



as effectual as that which spread lis 
panoply over the chosen rate I The 
consoling strain in which, ifhis, we ara 
asswred ofil, is uttered in the language 
of the P^nlniiM, 'The Lord is Ihy keep. 
er: the Lord is iJiy shade upon thy 
right hand. The sun shall not smile 
thee by day, nor the monn by night. 
The Lord shrill preserve thee from all 
evil: he shall preserve thy soul, Tha 
Lord shall preserve thy going out and 
(by coming in from this time forth, and 






■erple,, 



B of Ol 



chall SI 

siead of the luminous pillar that, in the 
dark nighl poured its splendors upon 
the shifting sands and the rocky rough- 
ncsscs of the Arabian desert ? Doubt 
less, secrtt inlinmtiona ef Providinct 



we are not IpR destitute of that. If we 


pecially if sought in earnest prayer and 


have not the Sliekinah in ahadoa- we 


humble walchfulness. But however Ihii 


have It in tubslance, in him who is 'the 


may be, we have a more sure directory 


brightness of the Father's glory, and 


of duty. The DiWe is otir pillar ol 


the enjiress image ol his person.' Ifia 


cloud ami of fire. Let us look to the 


tabtr«aclins has alreaily, in one sense, 


pages of thai inspireil word which is a 


been with men in hiuiian flesh, and he 


light to our feet, and a lamp to our 


is the proper object to bring before our 


path,' and we shall cease to desiderate 


thoughts, whenever we would have an 


the guiding glory which aided only the 


eqiiivolcul for the visible symbol of Je- 


outward eye, and directed only a local 


hovah. In him the promise is, T will 


sojourn. ,VVe have all and abound. We 


dwell in (among) them, and walk in 


have ihe oracles of irulh and life ; we 


(among) them, wid Ihey shall he my 


have the proffer of the illuminating 


people.' < I will never leave you nor 


Spirit ; we have the promise of a better 


forsake you,' By his spirit he is present 


Canaan than that which smiled beyond 


with his whole church and with every in- 


Jnrihin ; and if we can sincerely say 


dividual member of it. By that Spirit he 


with the Psalmist, in respect to the di- 


will abide with them for ever, cheering 


vine lending on earth, 'Thou shall gnide 


Iheirheansand renewing their El teiiElh 


me with Ihy counsel,' we may confi. 


bytbcligh(Dfhiscounl.'nance. 




1)0 we desire proff rlion as real and 


'And afterward receive me to glory.' 
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